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SUBSTANCE OF SIR ROBERT INGLIS'S TWO SPEECHES ON THE 
CATHOLIC QUESTION.* 


THESE are two admirable — two 
masterly speeches—and we shall lend 
our aid to the promulgation of the 
sentiments and opinions which they 
so eloquently—yet so gravely express 
—believing, as we do, that the mea- 
sures they combat, if carried into ef- 
fect, would eventually undermine and 
overthrow the British constitution. 

The time, it is supposed by many, 
is approaching—is close at hand— 
when something will be done to satisfy 
the Catholics. Reports are abroad, 
precisely of the proper pitch of ab- 
surdity, for the greedy swallowing of 
the great grey-goggle-eyed public, 
who may be seen standing with her 
mouth wide open like a crocodile, with 
her hands in her breeches-pockets, at 
the crosses of cities on market-days, 
gluttonously devouring whatever ru- 
mour flings into her maw—nor in the 
least aware that she is all the time 
eating wind. People of smallish 
abilities begin to look wiser and wiser 
every day—their nods seem more sig- 
nificant—in the shaking of their heads 
there is more of Burleigh—and in 
short sentences--thatsound like apoph- 
thegms—they are apt to im them- 
selves on their own credulous selves 
as so many Solomons. The Duke— 
they have reason to know—sees the 
necessity of the thing now—Mr Peel 
has at last given in—and a bill—they 
have seen some of its heads—is forth- 


with to be brought into Parliament— 
for the immediate relief of our seven 
million Catholic brethren, now all 
groaning—(under what, pray ?)—and 
they might add, apparently getting in- 
comparable fun—rollocking and roar- 
ing—all over Ireland. 

So delighted are these gentry with 
the prospect of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion—two words, by the by, of the 
meaning of which they have not the 
most distant suspicion—that they oc- 
casionally get rather impertinent on 
your hands—wax witty against the 
wisdom of their ancestors—and, una- 
ware of the ludicrousness of the ex- 
hibition, show you how the awkward 
squad take up their ground, in the 
March of Intellect. They accuse you 
to your face of being behind the Age, 
and go off in a mumble ahout Tory- 
ism. Now, we put it to the candour 
of the world—are we behind the Age? 
Quite the contrary. We are the fore- 
runners of the Age. The Age is behind 
us—toils after us in vain ;—often loses 
sight of us, as we disappear in a flame 
of fire behind the horizon—and, in 
the race which we are running for 
the great stakes, is fairly distanced? 
Without meaning to be rude to one 
single soul, we hope that we shall be 
pardoned for intimating our belief, 
that your Pro- Popery-men are, for the 
most part, very considerable block 
heads. Nay, do not start, gentlemen, 
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nor frown, for it is a melancholy truth. 
The nonsense you speak is so far 
beyond your own present conception 
of the case, that it might indeed prove 
dangerous to have your eyes opened all 
at once—all on a sudden—to the full 
extent of your ignorance and stupidity, 
—the shock might prove fatal. But, 
unfortunately, you do not confine your- 
selves to mere nonsense,—which is ne- 
cessarily harmless ;—you allowdesign- 
ing people to mix up with your in- 
nocent nonsense, the poison of their 
own wickedness ; and will you credit 
us when we tell you, that you are do- 
ing all the little that lies in your 
power to pollute and ruin the Christ- 
lan religion ? 

And here it behoves us to be seri- 
ous.—Ninety-nineina hundred of your 
Pro-Popery-men are not Christians. 
They dare not say that they are not. 
Cowardice—that is, worldly prudence 
—makes them cloak their intidelity 
under liberalism. But try them by 
the tone and temper of their senti- 
ments and opinions, on all occasions 
where the subject is the Protestant 
Church, and you see that the dunces 
are Deists. 

As to their love of knowledge, it is 
false and affected—a lie. Were it true 
and sincere, how could they endure 
that Church which places Bible-read- 
ers under her ban, and execrates the 
poor man who would fain study the 
Word of God? The Roman Catholic 
superstition hangs, at its clearest, like 
a day of dense fogs—at its darkest, 
like a night of black clouds—over the 
reason and the conscience. He who 
denies or doubts that, must regard the 
Reformation asa mockery and a dream. 
Such doubt, or such denial, is incom- 
patible with any attachment to Pro- 
testantism ; and if you are a Papist— 
pardon us—but on this question you 
must not open your lips. We are Pro- 
testants ; and you must become one of 
Us before you can enjoy the blessings 
bought by Frotestant blood. 

It may be said, that it is not polite 
thus to abuse Papists. We are not aim- 
ing at being polite. It is not a question 
of courtesy,— if it were, we should be 
the most courteous of the courteous. 
But it is a question of religion and 
of politics, involving the temporal and 
eternal interests of the human race. 
At least we think so ; and thinking so, 
we must not hear one word said about 
Catholic Emancipation. Popery, we 
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say, is a fatal superstition; and a 
Protestant State must not trust its vi- 
tal interests—its existence—to Pa- 
pists. Call this bigotry, if you please 
—if you please to bea fool. We love 
light, rather than darkness—know- 
ledge rather than ignorance—freedom 
rather than slavery—therefore, no 
Catholic Emancipation. We desire 
to see all our Christian brethren—the 
very lowest—sitting in Heaven’s sun- 
shine—in other words, reading the 
Bible—therefore, no Catholic Eman- 
cipation. We desire to see all the 
people—down to the clay-hut or ho- 
vel—priest-taught, but not priest- rid- 
den, with their consciences in their 
own keeping, within the sanctuary of 
the inner spirits, into which no fel- 
low-creature is privileged at all times 
to intrude—and, therefore, no Catho- 
lic Emancipation. We desire that 
Christianity shall be the stability of 
the State—and. therefore, that Christ- 
ianity may not change its divine cha- 
racter, from celestial sinking into ter- 
rene—no Catholic Emancipation. This 
is our bigotry—with which we are 
embued, both in blood and in brain— 
in all our thoughts and in all our feel- 
ing,—and they, whose bigotry owns 
no kindred with ours, either in its ori- 
gin, its means, or its ends, will think 
us horrible monsters, and Maga a 
peerless paragon of iniquity, doomed 
some day to be smothered under the 
falling Heavens. 

Meanwhile, an occasional bigot— 
like curselves—arises to keep us in 
countenance—such as Scott, and Sou- 
they, and Phillpotts, and—Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, whose two admirable 
speeches we are now about to abridge 
—or analyze. They deserve the wi- 
dest circulation throughout these re- 
alms—and in our pages they shall 
have it—they shall cheer the hearts of 
hundreds of thousands of the leal and 
loyal—and none else, it is to be hoped, 
dare to look Maga in the face—or ven- 
ture to meet her eye to eye, either 
when the orbs are kindling with fancy, 
or clouded with thought—in grave 
mood or gay, alike the terror of trai- 
tors and slaves. 

A large part of the debate which had 
taken place before Sir Robert address- 
ed the House on this great question, 
had, on one side, proceeded on the as~ 
sumption that there had been a con- 
siderable change in the principles and 
character of the Church of Rome; a 
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change so considerable as to justify 
the removal of all those securities 
against that Church, or at least of al- 
most all those securities, with which 
the wisdom of a former age had sur- 
rounded the Protestant constitution of 
this country. Sir Robert contends, on 
the contrary, that the Church of Rome 
is not merely unchanged, but un- 
changeable—that the evidence on 
which a change is, in the judgment of 
some, sufficiently proved, is, in itself, 
and on other points, so little trust- 
worthy, as, at any rate, not to justify 
a great experiment on the constitu- 
tion—that this experiment, the object 
so long and so clamorously sought un- 
der the name of “ Catholic Emanci- 
pation,” is of little benefit to the great 
mass of those, in whose name and be- 
half it is urged—that those, the very 
few, to whom it would be beneficial, 
it would still leave dissatisfied and dis- 
contented—that the claim so urged is 
not a right founded either in abstract 
natural justice, or in specific conven- 
tion—and, lastly, that under these 
circumstances, itis wiser and safer, in 
the choice of many ways full of diffi- 
culties, to keep to that path, which, 
though not without its difficulties, is 
still the path by which the country 
has advanced to her present greatness, 
and the people to the largest aggregate 
of individual happiness ever yet com- 
bined. 

Such is a clear and concise state- 
ment, almost in his own words, of the 
positions which this very able speaker 
undertook to establish; and he has 
established them in the face of a fire 
that soon slackened, and seems now 
exhausted, all but the smoke. 

It does one’s heart good, in the 
midst of so much trimming and ter- 
giversation and apostacy, to listen to 
the simple, strong, sincere reasonings 
of an independent, honest, and en- 
lightened man, on a question that has 
not only confused the heads, but cowed 
the hearts, of somany Protestant states- 
men, who, nevertheless, pretend that 
they understand and value the bless- 
ings of the Reformation. Let us then 
follow him through his argument, and 
accompany him to his conclusion,—let 
the Catholics remain as they are, un- 
less we wish to change the form and 
kill the spirit of the constitution. 

The honourable member for the 
county of Armagh, that is, Mr Brown- 
low, desired, ®seems, that he might 
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be met, not by old facts and old pre- 
judices, but by new and contemporary 
evidence, and fair reasoning. Sir Ro- 
bert denies the right (in an argument 
ona question involving the probabilities 
of human conduct in future) to ex- 
punge from our consideration all that 
is past, to deprive ourselves of all the 
benefits which history might give us, 
and to limit ourselves to the observa 
tions of our own ephemeral existence ; 
yet he feels so confidently the strength 
of his position, even on the ground 
which his adversaries have chosen, 
that he is willing to meet them there, 
and with their own weapons. He, 
therefore, pledges himself, in his ene 
deavour to prove the unchanged cha- 
racter of the Church of Rome, to use 
nothing but new and contemporary 
evidence, and all without prejudice. 
The evidence which he offers is as ac~ 
cessible as that on the table of the 
House, and more authoritative, be- 
cause, in great part, it is the evidence 
of the Papal See itself. 

This is the manly mode of meeting 
an adversary. True, that Lord Plun- 
ket (then Attorney-General for Ire- 
land) particularly requested that no 
member would give the House any 
thing, however small, of “ that old 
almanack history ;” and many other 
persons, who had just sense enough to 
be inspirited by such smartness, but 
were altogether incapable of a similar 
effort so successful, sadly diluted its 
strength by the infusion of their own 
milk and water ; and forthwith kept 
all prating away about that “ old al- 
manack history,” or, as Mr Brown- 
low chose to express himself, “ old 
facts and old prejudices,” at the same 
time calling lustily for “‘ new and con- 
temporary evidence and fair reason- 
ing.” Now the truth is, that “ reae 
soning” is not always to be had for 
the calling,—either fair or foul; and, 
what is equally to be lamented, when 
those gentlemen who have been so 
loudly demanding “ fair reasoning” 
get it, they are sorely puzzled to know 
what to do with it—keep looking at ~ 
it on all sides—and wonder what can 
possibly be the meaning of the article. 
This, at least, is certain, that not one 
of them all ever dreams of grappling 
with the said “ fair reasoning,” ~—but 
they are all struck dumb by a single 
specimen—one paragraph furnished 
according to order,—turn on their 
heel, and walk off with whig faces, 
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which “ to be admired, need’ but to 
be seen,” —till by and by, in some co- 
terie of their own, they again wax elo- 

uent on the cause of liberty all over 
the world. 

‘Now, that Lord Plunket, or Mr 
Brownlow, or any other man of t, 
oa or no abilities, should tell us to 

ut our eyes to all past time, and to 
forget all history, may be in beautiful 
consistency and keeping with the cha- 
racter of a demi-semi-quaver ofa Whig- 
Tory; but good men and trueare neither 
afraid nor ashamed to look the past in 
the face—the present, or the future ; 
—they cannot for their lives see how 
without memory you can have judg- 
ment ; and knowing the difference be- 
tween old facts and old women, they 
love old facts—they hug old facts to 
their bosoms—they would not give one 
steady, somewhat grey and grizzled, 
but still healthy, and robust, and 
bouncing old fact, who has stood the 
wear and tear of a couple of centuries, 
without the slightest symptoms of de- 
cay—for a score of poor, puny, spin- 
dle-shanked, asthmatic, and consump- 
tive young facts, which a good politi- 
cal skittle-player would bowl down 
like nine-pins,—but which, unlike 
them, when once bowled down, can 
never be set on end again, and must 
forthwith be flung among the wooden 
lumber that now encumbers the earth. 

As to old prejudices, they are a high- 
ly respectable class, and hold their 
heads high, (as they are well entitled 
to do, remembering the services they 
have done the state,) when they hap- 
pen to meet, in society, with new- 
fangled notions—a most presumptu- 
ous and upsetting class—of low 
birth too—“ begotten, yet scarce law- 
fully begotten”—and, what is very re- 
markable, in the case of such great, 
big, hulking fellows, with a bold 
bloom on their faces, they all die 
young—there scarcely being an in- 
stance, within the bills, of one of them 
chaving reached the maturity of man- 
hood. 

_. After this expression of our regard 
for old facts and old prejudices,—we 
cheerfully turn again to Sir Robert 
Inglis, who, at the express challenge 
of his opponents, meets them im a 
complete suit of defensive and offen- 
sive armour of “‘ new and contempo- 
rary evidence, and fair reasoning.” 
_ Thus armed cap-a-pie, he is a formi- 
dable chanrpion—whilé it is piteous 
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to see his challengers standing in the 
lists absolutely stark-naked—without 
a covering as ample as a short-tailed 
linen shirt, either of “‘ old facts and old 
prejudices,” or of ‘‘ new and contem- 
porary evidence and fair reasoning.” 
After a few buffets, of course, they all 
run off—scamper away—and in fu- 
ture times, if asked to recount their 
achievements, they would desire us to 
say nothing of that “old almanack 
history.” 

Sir Robert well says, that to mea+ 
sure the progress of public- opinion, 
and the state of the human mind in 
any country, we should refer, not so 
much to her laws, not so much to her 
institutions, as to her literature—to 
that which represents man in every 
condition of his social and private life, 
which models his character, and is it- 
self modelled by it. Now, by that 
test, let us try the Church of Rome. 
Let us inquire, not what her litera- 
ture is, but what it is not. Her ty- 
ranny over literature, her proscription 
at this day of all the great masters of 
the human mind, can be paralleled 
only by the tyranny and the proscrip- 
tion which she exercised five centuries 
ago, over minds and bodies alike. 

In the Index Librorum Prohibito- 
rum, printed at Rome in 1819, isa 
list of books prohibited at this time, 
under the penalties of the Inquisition. 
If any one reads the works of heretics 
prohibited by the Church, he'is sub- 
jected ipso facto, to the penalty of ex- 
communication ; and with respect to 
other works prohibited, the purcha- 
ser is not entitled to receive absolu- 
tion without first surrendering them 
to the priest. Whatever may be, upon 
others, the effect of this system, pro- 
mulgated by a Church which claims to 
be infallible, and which, in the judg- 
ment of its true members, is always 
held to be infallible, who can help 
agreeing with Sir Robert Inglis, that 
to the unhardened conscience of a Ro- 
man Catholic, the sweeping prohibi- 
tions of this Index must be a snare, 
but that the feeble and the good will 
be caught and perish in it? And who 
can help also agreeing with him that 
the official republication of the Index 
at this day at Rome, and its reprint at 
Paris, proves that the governing 
powers in that Church intend to act 
upon it as far as they can,—that in 
the present state of the world, this act 
itself is a test of the spirit of the Church 
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of Rome, and not merely of her un- 
‘hangeable spirit but of her ceaseless 


vigilance, and of her scrutinizing jea- 
lousy, exercised alike upon all subjects 
sacred and profane, in respect to which 
any freedom of inquiry has been or 
can be indulged ? 

For what works appear in the list ? 
Baeon, De Augmentis Scientiarum— 
Locke on the Human Understanding ; 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System ; Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost; Guiccardini, 
Thuanus, Robertson, and Sismondi. 
The Church of Rome has proscribed, 
too, Copernicus, both in his own work, 
and in Kepler’s Epitome, also—to 
make all things even—says Sir Robert 
—Descartes, and more than one of his 
commentators. Nay, the sentence 
against Galileo, was renewed and re- 
published in 1819! The work of Alga- 
rotti on the Newtonian System, and 
Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds, suf- 
fer the same condemnation—so that 
every vindication of science, every 
effort of free inquiry, every attempt to 
disengage the mind from the tram- 
mels of authority, is alike and conve- 
niently: consigned to the Inquisition. 
As to Ecclesiastical History, the 
Church of Rome is of course singu- 
larly jealous, and here her prohibitions 
‘are austere and extreme. 


“There is one inference from these 
prohibitions which I think is peculiarly 
worthy of the recollection of the House, 
The Church of Rome, which, with an 
éye so microscopic, and a hand so firm, 
and a voice so peremptory, has discover- 
ed, seized, and prohibited so much, has 
thereby virtually sanctioned what she has 
not condemned, in respect at any rate to 
the works of her own Communion pub- 
lished under her own immediate domina- 
tion. The writings, therefore, even of 
individuals, when so published in Roman 
Catholic countries, and above all in the 
Papal States, become the standard of the 
Papal doctrine: they are no longer pri- 
vate effusions, for which the authors on- 
ly, and not the Papal See, ought to be 
‘held responsible ; they are, and will re- 
main, authentic expositions of the claims 
.and principles of the Church of Rome, 
until that Church, which has hitherto 
thought nothing either too minute for 
her jealousy, or too vast for her grasp, 
shall formally denounce them. It would 
be unjust to apply this principle to the 
publications of a free State and a free 
Church like our own; and to take the 
doctrines of our own Establishment from 
any other standard than its own autho- 
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rised formularies: but, surely, it is not 
inconsistent with fair argument, more 
particularly in respect to the imperial 
claims of the Church of Rome, to main- 
tain, that, whilst having the like juris~ 
diction over those who extend and those 
who narrow her powers, she has con~ 
demned every work in defence of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church, she 
must, by parity of reason and n ; 
consequence, be held to sanction and 
uphold all the works in support of her 
own ultramontane principles: I indeed 
would hold that in all other matters the 
Church of Rome is as much bound by 
the Council of Lateran as by the Council 
of Trent ; that a claim to depose kings, 
promulgated by one Pope and one Coun- 
cil, and not renounced and reprobated 
by a subsequent Pope and a subsequent 
Council, is, in the history of an infallible 
Church, a claim which may sleep but is 
not dead, and which the blast of war 
might any day rouse again.” 


Nothing is more common than to 
hear ignorant people panegyrizing the 
wisdom and enlightened views, moral 
and religious—nay, even political—of 
Roman Catholic writers—and then 
asking triumphantly—what danger can 
you dread from sentiments and opinions 
like these? What is the difference, they 
would fain ask, or rather they do ask, 
between Roman Catholic and Protest 
ant? For to this point they all drive 
—or rather many of them aredriven— 
just like unto silly sheep. 

Now, Sir Robert Inglis shews how 
uniformly the Church of Rome prohi- 
bits, wherever she has power, the ex~ 
ercise’ of any freedom of religious 
thought and inquiry in literature; 
and this sometimes even in the case of 
writers whom generally she claims, 
though often without much reason, as 
her own. Thus the Homilies of St 
Chrysostom, the Epistles of St Igna- 
tius, and all the works of Erasmus in 
which he treats of religion, are equally 
proscribed with the works of Protest~ 
ants. The Alciphron of our Berkeley, 
and the Philoluetherus Lipsiensis of 
Bentley, are given up to the Inquisi- 
tion with the works which they re- 
fute. The Liturgy of the Church of 
England is, of course, excluded—La- 
timer and Ridley, Jewell and Parker, 
the ‘ Pseudo-Archbishop of Canter- 


bury,” as he is called. These are fol- 
lowed by almost every t name in 
the Church of England—Beveridge, 


Bull, Pearson, Boyle, Sherlock, and 
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Tillotson. These, however, as Pro- 
testants writing upon religion, might 
expect this treatment ; but Protestants 
who write on other and very different 
subjects, can claim no exception, Sal- 
masius, and Vossius, and Scaliger— 
nay even Grotius de Jure Belli et 
Pacis, and Puffendorff. Jews are al- 
so proscribed—Maimonides and Me- 
nasseh ben Israel. Nor, in the judg- 
ment of the Pope, can the Koran be 
left in the Christian world without a 
risk of its making converts. 

But how—as we asked before—how 
has the Church of Rome treated some 
of the great writers belonging to her- 
self—or said—for political purposes 
—to have been her loving and beloved 
children? Why, Fenelon, when alive, 
was condemned and persecuted — 
when dead, one of his most devotional 
works was placed in the Index of 
** Abominations.” Mr North (not 
Christopher) had, it seems, referred 
in the House to the solemn and saint- 
ly morality of a Nicole, the severe and 
intellectual Pascal, the devout and af- 
fectionate religion of Fenelon, and 
asked whether the Church which these 
men represented could be fairly an ob- 
ject of the aversion with which we re- 

it? Now weadmire Mr North— 

is fine talents and fine scholarship— 
he being worth a gross of Shiels—but 
how came it that he was not better read 
in the history of these illustrious men? 
How could he believe that such men 
could be favourites with the Church 
of Rome ? Or how could he throw out 
an argument of that shadowy and un- 
substantial kind—even if they had 
been such favourites—to prove—what 
he well knows never can be proved, 
any more than that black is white— 
that the Church of Romeis anobleand 
a@ rational Church? A man of Mr 
North’s abilities must, we say, know 
that the character of that Church could 
not be vindicated by the virtues, piety, 
genius, or knowledge of a few of its 
members. Buthowstands the case with 
Nicole, Pascal, and Fenelon? Why— 
the Church of Rome will have none of 
them. She “ proscribed them living, 
and pA lle them dead.” Of the 
fate of Fenelon we have already spo- 
ken—Pascal too shares the same fate 
—and so does Quesnal—yet it is by 
these men that the Church of Rome 
is most advantageously known in this 
country—it is by these names that, it 
is alleged by her Protestant friends, 
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she is represented ; and it is in the 
meekness and piety of these men— 
so renounced by that communion— 
not only in their own times, but in 
the present day—that weare told to 
see the spirit and temper of the very 
Church which disowned and aban- 
doned them ! 

But Sir Robert passes from these 
old facts, “‘ which look amaist as weil’s 
the new,” and presents Mr North— 
Mr Brownlow—and all between and 
after—with some ‘‘ contemporary evi- 
dence and fair reasoning.” 


* Even after all which I have already 
adduced, (to prove that the reigning spirit 
of the Church of Rome is as hostile as 
ever to the freedom and intelligence of 
mankind, ) the House will still be scarce- 
ly prepared to believe, that the Bible it- 
self is at this day consigned by the pro- 
fane touch of that Church to the same 
condemnation, in which some of the best 
human works (I am willing to admit 
some very bad works also) are already by 
her sentence intermingled and engulf, 
ed. The House will observe, that one 
of the rules promulgated by the Council of 
Trent, begins with the preamble: ‘ Since 
it is manifest by experience, that if the 
Holy Bible in the vulgar tongue be every- 
where indiscriminately permitted, more 
evil than good will thence arise, in con- 
sequence of the rashness of men,’—the 
House will also observe, that the same 
rule (proceeding in consequence to pro- 
vide, that for the reading of the Bible a 
license be granted by certain authorities) 
closes thus: *‘ He who, without such li- 
cense, shall presume to read or to possess 
the Bible, cannot, unless he shall first 
give it up to the ordinary, receive abso- 
lution of his sins.’ If I had been come 
pelled to look for this rule in a contem- 
porary work of the Council of Trent, I 
should not here have referred to it: I 
will have no more of history than the 
Honourable Gentlemen who are so averse 
to it, and so much in favour of the claims 
of the present Roman Catholics, are plea~ 
sed to allow me; but this is not history: 
it is the journal of to-day; it is re-print- 
ed, re-enacted, re-enforced by the Papal 
See in 1819, 

** But I maybe told, in reference to this 
distrust of Scripture, as in reference to 
many other charges against the Church 
of Rome, that it is fair to argue, that be- 
cause, in compliment to her own infalli- 
bility, she reprints in the present century 
the anathemas thundered by the Papal 
See in the sixteenth century, she won 
believes in their validity, or in her righ 
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to enforce them:—‘ You must not ex- 
pect,’ I am to be told, ‘ that a church, 
which has once claimed to be infallible, 
can ever admit, totidem verbis, that she has 
erred: you must make allowances; you 
must be candid; you must take the opi- 
nions, the spirit of the Church of Rome, 
not from her mere diplomatic recogni- 
tion to-day of the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, (a recognition which is formal 
and technical only, and inoperative, ) but 
from her own recent conduct in these 
matters: you will find how much she has 
softened all these rigours, how entirely 
she has relaxed these restrictions, how 
different the Church of Rome now is from 
the Church of Rome three or four cen- 
turies ago.’—Be it so; I will look, then, 
not to the mere republication of the Re- 
gula, which, so republished, I thought I 
might have quoted as an act of the pre- 
sent day, but to some subsequent modi- 
fication of it:—let it then be observed, 
that the Regula in question conveyed to 
certain authorities the faculty of granting 
a license to read any versions of the 
Scriptures. How stands the matter 
now? To the eye of Clement VIII. this 
meaning conveyed to subordinate func- 
tionaries too dangerous a trust: the trust 
was therefore practically withdrawn by 
his mode of interpreting the rule. This, 
however, is of less consequence since 
the original faculty was by Benedict IV. 
restored in 1757, with this saving clause, 
that the versions, the reading of which 
was to be licensed, should have been ap- 
proved by the Holy See; and, accord- 
ingly, the Italian translation of the New 
Testament, made by Martini, Archbishop 
of Florence, was not only approved at 
the time by Pope Pius VI. but actually 
came forth with a recommendatory letter 
from him; a letter which has very fre- 
quently since been reprinted by Protest- 
ants. But how soon was this gleam 
overcast ; how little has the day risen; 
how much darker rather has it not be- 
come! for not only at this time are all 
the versions of the Scriptures, published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
in any and every spoken language, prohi- 
bited, (this indeed is consistent with the 
clause to which I have referred, for those 
versions at least never had the required 
sanction,) but in one of the latest addi- 
tions to that Index, a single sheet print- 
ed in 1820, and containing the works 
prohibited since the publication of the 
volume in 1819, are two editions of that 
very translation of the New Testament, 
by Martini, both printed in Italy, both 
having the identical letter of Pius V1. 
prefixed ; and neither of them stated to 
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have a single heretical note or addition. 
The prohibitory clause is as foliows:— 
the Pope having recited the condemna- 
tion of the Italian editions of the New 
Testament in question, of an English im- 
pression of the same translation, and of 
seven other works, one on Medical. Ju- 
risprudence, one on Physiology, pro- 
ceeds:—*‘ Therefore let no one, of any 
rank or condition whatsoever, read or 
possess the said work; but give them up 
at once to the Ordinary, or to the In- 
quisition, under pain of mortal sin.’ 

“From the tyranny over the human 
mind, thus exercised by the Church of 
Rome, wherever it has power, I draw this 
conclusion, that to give itnew powerany- 
where would be most unsafe : and if it were 
on the ground that the Church of Rome 
has changed its character, would be most 
contrary to the evidence of facts. It has 
still the same grasping, dominant, exclu- 
sive, and intolerant character: it is weak- 
er indeed than it was; but it carries with 
it everywhere the same mind. You have 
indeed shorn and bound the strong man; 
but the secret of his strength is still up- 
on him; and if, from whatever motive, 
you admit him into the sanctuary of your 
temple, beware, lest the place and the 
opportunity should call that strength in- 
to action ; and with all the original ener- 
gies of his might restored for the occa- 
sion, he should pull down the temple of 
the constitution upon you, and bury you, 
and your idols, and himself, in one com- 
mon ruin.” 

Pray, what sort of an old gentle- 
man was the last Pope—he whom 
Bonaparte carried off a prisoner into 
France? As worthy a Pope as ever 
issued a Bull. Had he any “ old pre- 
judices?” A few. When Bonaparte was 
meditating that outrage on his liberty, 
he still felt it right to submit, for the 
sanction of his own dear Papa, cer- 
tain articles relating, not to the Uni- 
versal Church, but to the internal ad- 
ministration of France itself, as it re- 
lated to religion. One of these ques- 
tions was, that all religions should be 
free—‘* Que tous les cultes soient li- 
bres, et publiquement exercés.”—The 
Pope, says Sir Robert Inglis, an- 
swered as if he had been Julius the 
Second, or Sextus the Fifth. He 
turns round to his Cardinals, and tells 
to them in words which no Protestant 
should ever forget :—‘* We have re- 
jected this article as con to the 
Canons, to the Councils, to the Ca- 
tholic religion, to the tranquillity of 
life, and to the welfare of the state.” 
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“ In another rescript to the Bishops, 
in the same work, he refers to the tolera- 
tion of all sects actually granted in France 
under Bonaparte; and says that such 
alliance can no more consist with the 
Catholic Church, than a concord between 
Christ and Belial. Let it always be re- 
collected that this was in reference to an 
application from a sovereign on histhrone, 
in the plenitude of his power, to a poor 
decrepit old man, whom he was about to 
carry off as a prisoner into the centre of 
France ; that Bonaparte felt the spiri-. 
tual power of the Pope, when he asked 
the exercise of it to confirm his own re- 
gulations for the internal government of 
France; and that the Pope shewed the 
unchanging character of his church in 
refusing, even under such extremities, to 
yield one jot of its intolerant assump- 
tions.” 

Mr Brownlow has, we know, a wide 
swallow, and can gulp—bolt much— 
yet his stomach must have sickened— 

is gorge risen—at such a sudden and 
heaped-up trencher of unexpected, 
though demanded, “ contemporary 
evidence and fair reasoning.” 

But, says Sir Robert, it may be 
urged that this was all in the ef- 
fete and worn-out soil of Europe. 
Take then, quoth he, the seedling to 
another world, and see what a dif- 
ferent fruit it will produce. But see 
—first of all—what fruit it did pro- 
duce, when the ground was newly 
turned up in Spain. 

“ By the constitution of the Cortes, 
it was enacted in respect to spiritual li- 
berty as follows :—* The religion of the 
Spanish nation is, and shall be perpetu- 
ally, the Roman Catholic, the only true 
religion. The nation protects it by wise 
and just laws, and prohibits the exercise 
of any other.” The oath of the members 
of the Cortes was this—‘ I swear to de- 
fend and preserve the Catholic, Aposto- 
lic, and Roman religion, without admit- 
ting any other into the kingdom.’ Is the 
Church of Rome here changed? Go 
across the Atlantic; what is the funda- 
mental article in the constitution of the 
newest of the Roman Catholic states of 
the New World? I will not trust my re- 
collection, but I will read a passage from 
the constitution of Mexico ; it is nearly 
the same as that of the Cortes: ‘ The 
religion of the state shall be the holy 
Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
The State protects it by just and salutary 
laws; and prohibits the exercise of any 
other.’ This is the act not of imperial, 
but of republican Mexico; it is the new- 
est specimen of that kind of religious 
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freedom which the members of the 
Church of Rome will admit, even when 
taking the greatest care of their own civil. 
rights. 

“ IT might quote much about the Pro-, 
testants in France, and the spirit of the 
Roman Catholic religion even there ;, 
still more about the Vaudois, against 
whom the King of Sardinia, on his resto- 
ration, re-enacted many of the oppres- 
sive decrees which had been repealed 
during their subjection to France. I 
might quote not Jess as to the spirit of 
the Belgian Church: but I trust, that I 
have already said enough to prove that 
the semper eadem of the Romish Church 
is no vain boast; that that Church is at 
this day as grasping, as despotic, as ex- 
clusive, as in those ages, which, by an 
unnecessary courtesy to the present, so 
far as Rome is concerned, we call the 
Dark Ages.” 


Sir Robert then goes on to shew— 
which he does as clear as the day— 
that the evidence on which the alle-- 
ged change in the Church of Rome is 
supposed to rest, upon the proof of 
which change, we are told to relax all 
our securities against its former cha~ 
racter, is itself so little trust-worthy 
on many other points, that no vital 
alteration in the constitution can safe~ 
ly or consistently be made on the tes~ 
timony of such witnesses. He acutely 
exposes—though indeed that was an 
easy task—some of the unprincipled 
contradictions and inconsistencies of 
Dr James Doyle, Titular Bishop and 
Arch-Hypocrite of Kildareand Lough- 
lin—and of Dan O’Connell—but we 
pass over this part of the speech, as 
we intend, ere long, to give Dr Doyle 
a flagellation which will keep his back. 
warm during the succeeding winter. 
But we cannot choose but quote one 
admirable passage, alluding to some 
of O’Connell’s threatenings—calm, or 
outrageous, or sullen—as suits the 
season —against the Church Esta- 
blishment of Ireland— 

“Ts not this warning enough to us? 
Are these the men to whom it would be 
safe to intrust the care of our Protestant 
interests? Are these the men whom we 
would place in this House to legislate 
for the Church of England? It is said 
that these passages all refer to the Church 
of Ireland; that Dr Doyle, in his evi- 
dence, has expressly limited his observa- 
tions to the Church of Ireland. Sir, 
there is no Church of Ireland: the 
Church of Ireland ceased to exist at the 
Union ; it is now for ever one with the 
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divided Establishment: any attack on 


the.one.is an.attack .on the other: and. 
that part which is in Ireland cannot be. 


pulled down or undermined, without 
shaking the English part.to its founda- 


tion. Let not. the Establishment in Eng-. 


Jand fondly believe that the Church in 
Ireland cannot be destroyed, or even 
weakened, without a mortal injury to 
their own nearer interests: let not the 
people of England believe that a success- 
ful attack can be made upon the pro- 
perty of the Church, whether in England 
or in Ireland, without endangering the 
security of all other property. The in- 
jury to the Establishment in England, 


the danger to all other property, may be» 


more or Jess remote; but whether near 
or distant, it is alike inevitable from the 
day when power is once in any quarter 
familiarized with spoliation. Let neither 
the Establishment nor the people of 
England believe that the Church of 
Rome has changed, or can change, her 
policy or her principles; that she is, or 
ever can be, favourable, or even indiffer- 
ent, to our institutions ; and that she may 
now at: length be safely entrusted with 
the legislative care of our religion. Un- 
less the evidence, even of our’ own con- 
temporary experience, be fallacious (I 
have pledged myself not to appeal to 
history), the See of Rome is at this day 
hostile, not. merely to the dignity and su- 
premacy of the Protestant Church in 
this empite, but to the toleration of any 
other Chureh anywhere else: and the 
testimony before the’ Committee upon 
which a change to the contrary is as- 
sumed, and upon which this great inno- 
vation in our constitution is demanded, 
is utterly insufficient to justify us in in- 
curring even the slightest of those ha- 
zards, with which. in my judgment, that 
innovation would be followed.” 


Sir Robert then proceeds to prove, 
that the object which is to be pur- 
chased with so much hazard—that ob- 
ject, which has been so. long and so 
clamorously sought, under the name 
of Catholic Emancipation—is of no 
value—comparatively to the ‘mass of 
those in whose name it is claimed— 
The Seven Millions! This he proves, 
both from the nature of their condi- 
tion itself—and from the open avowal 
of many of the “‘ Friends of the Peo- 
ple.” While he contends, with much 
ability, that Catholic Emancipation 
will still leave discontented and dissa- 
tisfied the Few, to whom it will ne-« 
vertheless have been of real benefit. 

Vor. XXIV. 
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“It will have opened to: them some 
roads to honour as-yet untrod ; but you 
still leave. enough .to violate your. own) 
principle; you only remove the. difficulty 
one or two steps further. . You allow 
Mr O‘Connell to have a silk gown ; you: 
allow Mr Charles Butler to sit upon.the : 
bench ; but you will still exclude both of 
them from that which constitutes to a. 
young and ardent mind the great hope 
and stimulus of the profession; you still 
for ever exclude him, and every one of 
his class in religion, from the: chance of 
ever being lord chancellor; and when 
my.honourable and learned friend the 
member for Plympton (Mr North) talked 
of the damp and chill in which generous. 
ambition was left, by the exclusion of 
the rising talents of the law from its’ 
higher elevations, I felt that, even by the 
bill of which he was, at the moment, the 
eloquent advocate, that exclusion is ren- 
dered only just so much the more marked, 
as it is perpetuated by the very friends of 
the Roman Catholics in a bill which they 
call the Relief Bill; so little would this 
measure in the course of nature satisfy 
those for whom it. is more. immediately 
intended. They would still be marked 
and .branded ; their religion would still 
be a religion not to be trusted; and if 
this measure be carried, I have no doubt, 
but that, three years hence, we shall have 
the same associations; perhaps not the 
same orators, a Lawless instead of an 
O‘Connell, at the head of the Irish Ro-. 
man Catholics, and the same tales of~ 
grievances about Catholic millions being 
still excluded from being lord chancellor, 
and still being compelled to pay tythe to 
Protestant rectors, and rent to Protest- 
ant landlords.” 

Sir Robert then shortly shews, that 
the whole of our constitution is a sys- 
tem of securities and exclusions. But 
we need not touch on this point—for, 
in a paper in this Magazine, two 
months ago—it was illustrated with 
distinguished ability by one whose. 
political writings in our work have 
been felt, and that deeply, in the very. 
heart of Britain—and the same ground 
has since been gone over in the Quar- 
terly Review, with his usual talent, by 
Mr Southey. 

So much for the substance of Sir 
Robert Inglis’s First Speech—now for 
that of his Second. 

In his second speech, the excellent 
Baronet discusses with t ability 
and perfect knowledge of his cubjects, 
the specific conventions of the Treaty 
of Limerick—the Pledge assumed to 
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have been’ :given at» the time of. the 
Union with Ireland—the Coronation 
Gath-—and: the conduct of the Roman 
Catholics of former times, before their 
existing measure of -political power 
was conceded to them, compared with 
their later language—from which 
Sir Robert argues, that it may be seen 
whether concession be conciliation, 
and whether peace and harmony have 
or have not been promoted, by grant- 
ing political power to the Roman Ca- 
tholies of Ireland. 

Let us follow him through his dis- 
cussion of these topics. 

In the debate, in which Sir Robert 
Inglis so greatly distinguished him- 
self, Sir Francis Burdett, after a slight 
and ing allusion to the natural 
rights and general demands of the 
Roman Catholics, proceeded to argue 
in favour of the claims, on nearer and 
surer authorities ; namely, on the spe- 
cific conventionsof the Treaty of Lime- 
rick, and the pledge assumed to have 
been given at the time of the Union 
with Ireland. And he added an ar- 
gument ad verecundiam, on the differs 
ent treatment which Roman Catho- 
lics receive from all the other Protest- 
ant states of Europe. 

Sir Francis boldly said, “ that the 
whole people of Ireland were entitled 
to the fullest participation in all the 

ights and privileges, civil and politi- 
a, of the British constitution, by the 
treaty of Limerick.” On this treaty 
of Limerick, too, had the orators ha- 
rangued in the Catholic Association, 
and in their petitions to the House. 
The argument founded on it, Sir Robert 
has utterly demolished—broken it in- 
td'so many fragments, that no inge- 
nuity will ever again be able to re- 
iece it into a “ tangible shape.” A 
h argument it indeed was—but 
the more foolish an argument is, not 
unfrequently the more difficult is it to 
put an end to it; and foolish as it 
was, it required an answer on this 
account, that it involved the dearest 
of all national interests, the Public 
Faith. 

Sir Robert, therefore, undertakes to 
prove, as Mr Peel had done on a for- 
mer occasion, that no advantage ever 
withheld from the Roman Catholics, 
can be claimed under the terms of the 
treaty of Limerick. 

. In the ‘first place, he remarks, that 
this treaty, of late occupying so promi- 


nent a place in front of the Roman Ca- 
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tholics, was never brought forward at 
ali till the year 1793,.in any petition 
reciting the present object—never used 
a8.an argument of right in respect to 
the matters now at issue, till more 
than 100 years after the date of it. 

’ The intentions of the contracting 
parties to this treaty, can be discover- 
ed only by such considerations as the 
following—the nature of the Procla- 
mation addressed by the Lords Justi- 
ces, as a rule to themselves, to the 
army, to the enemy, and to the peo- 
ple, in respect to the pacification of 
Ireland, when the last campaign was 
opening ;—the nature of the terms 
granted to other cities in the progress 
of that campaign ;—the nature of the 
terms at first refused to Limerick, and 
the grammatical meaning of those ac- 
tually granted ;—to which must be 
added, the understanding at the time 
of the Parliament of England, and of 
the Parliament of Ireland,—and final- 
ly, the understanding of King James 
himself. 

Limerick, every body knows, was 
the last city that, towards the close 
of the campaign of 1691, remained to 
the cause of James I]. What, then, 
were the general terms intended to be 
granted by the government of Ireland, 
to those who, in the progress of the 
war, might voluntarily submit ? The 
forfeited estates were to be restored ; 
there was to be no prosecution for ex- 
ercising their religion ; and securities 
were, if possible, to be found against 
all such prosecution, and for the “‘ rest 
and quiet” of the Catholics of Ireland. 
Such are the terms to be found in the 
declaration of the Lords Justices, July 
17, 1691, recited by Story two years 
afterwards, himself a party in the war, 
as those “ upon which the articles of 
Galway and Limerick, and all the Irish 
ore re were afterwards found- 


“ This, then, was the general boon 
held out to the Roman Catholics as the in- 
ducement to them to submit to William 
and Mary: that is to say, their Majesties 
would not invoke the penal laws against 
them; would, as far as they had the 
means, give them rest and quiet in the 
exercise of their religion ; and (as neither 
a dispensing nor a legislating power ex- 
isted in the crown singly) would endea- 
vour to procure from the supreme authority 
of Parliament such farther security in 
these particulars as might preserve the 
Roman Catholics from any disturbance 
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on account of their religion. Slight as, 
according to this construction, the ad- 
vantage appears to us, its value must be 
measured by a comparison, not with our 
own situation to-day, but with that of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, at that 
time, generally, before this declaration, 
and with that.of those Roman Catholics 
in particular who did not submit to it, 
and who were accordingly left to make, 
as. they could, their own terms after. 
war ” 

On the 23d September 1691, the 
garrison of Limerick, after an unsuc- 
cessful sally, asked for a cessation of 
hostilities, and on the 27th September 
sent out their proposals. 1. An Act 
of indemnity for all offences whatso- 
ever, without reference to their date 
or quality. 2. Restoration of all Irish 
Catholics to the estates possessed be- 
fore the Revolution. 3. A free liber- 
ty of worship, and one priest to each 
parish, 4. Irish Catholics to be ca- 
pable of bearing employment, milita- 
ry and civil, and to exercise profes- 
sions, trades, and callings, of what 
nature soever. 5. Irish army to be 
kept on foot by their Majesties. 6. 
The Irish Catholics to be allowed 
to live in towns corporate and cities, 
to be members of corporations, to ex- 
ercise all sorts and manners of trades, 
and to be equal with their fellow Pro- 
testant subjects in all privileges, ad- 
vantages, and immunities accruing in 
or by the said corporations. 7. An act 
of Parliament to be passed for ratify- 
ing and confirming the said condi- 
tions. 

Now the 6th of the above articles, 
if it were found singly, includes every 
thing which the present Roman Ca- 
tholies profess to require. But De 
Ginckel, so far from granting such 
terms, replied, that “ these things 
they insisted on were contradictory to 
the laws of England, and dishonour- 
able to himself,” and ordered a new 
battery to be immediately erected to 
the left of Mackay’s fort, for guns 
and mortars! Can there be, asks Sir 
Robert, a belief in the mind of any 
wan, that De Ginckel, having indig- 
nantly rejected terms which directly 
and specifically secured to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland all the privileges 
which their descendants now require, 
eould have intended, on the very same 
day, to grant them, by implication, the 
very same advantages ? 

’ Of the articles of the treaty of 
Limerick, the principal stress is laid 
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by the advocates of the Roman Ca~ 
tholics, on the wees and — 
as containing their specific rights ; 
these three, therefore, Sir Robert sift 
and winnows, to get the grain of ar« 
gument free from the chaff. 


“T will proceed to examine them in 
detail; but the whole treaty should be 
examined to see how utterly impossible 
it is that any one part of it, or the whole 
together, can bear the weight now at- 
tached to it, Is it to be believed, for 
instance, that any one article of the treaty 
can have been intended to convey to the 
Roman Catholics an equality of civil 
rights with the Protestants, when ano- 
ther article gives to the noblemen and 
gentlemen comprised therein, ‘liberty to 
ride with a sword and case of pistolls if 
they think fitt, and keep a gunn in their 
houses for the defence of the same, or 
for fowling?’ Can any other inference, 
on the contrary, be drawn from this very 
article, than that it was the intention of 
the victor, (an intention admitted by the 
vanquished) to disarm all who were not 
specifically excepted? Can it be con- 
tended, that all which is now asked, was 
guaranteed by any general terms in the 
treaty, if it were necessary to frame a 
special provision, as was done in the 
seventh article, without which no Roman 
Catholic gentleman, not even the Earl 
of Lucan himself, could legally have kept 
a fowling-piece in his house ?” 


The first article provides as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ The Roman Catholics of this 
kingdom shall enjoy such privileges 
in the exercise of their religion, as 
they did enjoy in the reign of King 
Charles the Second ; and their Majese 
ties, as soon as their affairs will, pers 
mit, will endeavour to procure the 
said Roman Catholics such further 
security in that particular as may pre 
serve them from any disturbance upon 
the account of their said religion.” 
Sir Francis Burdett’s attempt to twist 
this article into a shape favourable to 
the present claims of the Catholics, 
appears to have been too puerile to 
deserve any notjce from any body; 
he was indeed unintelligible—and 
knew that he was so—therefore let all 
who can read a simple sentence in the 
English language construe this First 
Article for themselves—which is as 
plain, even to a rebel, as a pikestaff, 

The chief point.to attend to, howe 
ever, in this First Article, is the limita- 
tion, even as to religion, by the words, 
‘© ag. they did enjoy. in the reign of 
King Charles the Second.” 
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‘Here Sir Robert is excellent—: 

‘“ It was’ well observed, on a former 
occasion, by the’ honourable and learned 
member for Dublin, (Mr George Moore) 
that the construction would have been 
very different, if the period referred to 
had been the reign of James II. instead 
of Charles II, The reign of James was 
the more obvious point of reference, if 
the article had intended to grant to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland many pri- 
vileges, even in the exercise of their re- 
ligion: in that day they were legally 
equal, and practically more than equals 
to the Protestants. But the victor 
deliberately fixed on the reign of Charles 
II. as the period, the privileges of 
which he was willing to concede to 
the Irish, Now, what was the state of 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland at that 
period? I will not enter into details: 
they are well given in the work of Dr 
Browne, to which the honourable Baro- 
net, the member for the Queen’s county, 
(Sir Henry Parnell,) referred us, in the 
course of histemperate and candid speech, 
on a former debate. I will quote no more 
than four points :—1. Every person in 
office had, by early statutes, been long 
previously required to take the oath of 
supremacy :—by the 17th and 18th of 
Charles IT. that oath was further requi- 
red to be taken even by schoolmasters. 2. 
At that period the Roman Catholics might 
not, it is true, have been formally and 
legally excluded from Parliament; but 
it is quite clear that, by resolutions of 
the two Houses (1661), requiring their 
own members to receive the communion 
according to the rites of the established 
Church, the Peers from the hands of the 
Lord Primate, the Commons from the 
same, or from any whom he might ap- 
point, the intention of each House was 
to exclude Roman Catholics. 3. The 
English Parliament petitioned the King, 
that no Papists should be admitted Jus- 
tices of the Peace: that all licenses to 
Papists for inhabiting within corporations 
should be recalled. The King complied, 
as we read in Leland. It will be recol- 
lected, that the Act of Settlement and 
Explanation, prohibited them from in- 
habiting within corporations, unless by 
special license from the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council. 4. Roman Catholic Priests 
were liable to banishment: and the 
Duke of Ormond, when Lord Lieute- 
nant, exercised the power of the law, and 
banished all the bishops except three. 
Sir, I state these facts historically, to 
shew, if one word of comment be neces- 
sary, that even the condition to which— 
in matters of religion—the treaty resto- 
red the Roman Catholies, was not Uto- 
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pian. I deseribe the previously existing’ 
state of the Roman Catholics, not to de~ 
fend it. My argument does not require,’ 
my inclination would not lead me, toup- 
hold it. It is enough for me'to describe, 
simply, the facts as they stand in history. 

“ But it may be asked, what, then, did 
the Roman Catholics gain by this first 
article? They gained for themselves, 
and for all the people of Ireland, so far’ 
as De Ginckel could grant it, so far as 
their Majesties could confirm the grant, 
(the limitations I will presently state,) 
the right of the private exercise of their 
religion—aright, as I have already shewn, 
denied to Waterford, and in the case of 
Galway scarcely granted ; and when it is 
recollected, that the benefits of the terms 
so granted to Galway were confined to 
its inhabitants and garrison; when it is 
recollected, that Cromwell, in his Irish 
wars, had directed his generals never to 
admit any fortress to stipulate for any 
parties, except those within its walls; 
and when it is seen, that the defenders 
of Limerick stipulated for the whole 
kingdom, as well as for themselves,— 
the distinction is sufficiently marked be- 
tween this, and any other treaty made in 
Ireland.” 


The First Article in the Treaty of 
Limerick, then, related to religion; , 
the Second only to property. The 
terms of the first article, whatever 
they were, extended to all the Roman 
Catholics of the kingdom ; the terms 
of the second Article were limited to 
the parties thérein described :—* 1. 
The inhabitants of Limerick, and of 
any other garrison in the possession of 
the Irish. 2. The officers and soldiers 
then in arms. 3. The officers detains 
ed in their Majesties’ quarters, that 
are treated with, and who are not pri 
soners of war, or have taken protec- 
tion, and shall return and submit to 
their Majesties’ obedience. These se« 
veral parties, and all their heirs, shall 
hold their estates of freehold and in 
heritance, and all their rights, titles, 
and interests, privileges and immuni- 
ties which they and every or any of 
them held, enjoyed, or were righttully 
and lawfully entitled to in the reign 
of King Charles the Second, or at any 
time since, by the laws and statutes 
that were in force in the said reign of * 
King Charles the Second.” 

Here, it appears, Sir Francis Bur« 
‘dett made a dead halt—closed the 
book from which he had read to the 
House the above e—and ex-. 
claimed—with all the apparent since® ” 
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rity and earnestness of a patriot, ‘‘ Can 
there be any doubt as. to this treaty ? 
Is-it not clear that it restored and se- 
cured the unrestrained exercise both 


of political and private immunities to 
the Roman Catholics, as they enjoyed 
them inthe reign of Charles II.? Could 
any Tory draw any other conclusion ? 
For my part, I do not see how it is 

ible for words more expressly or 
directly to stipulate for the enjoyment 
of all rights, public as well as private, 
by the parties to the treaty and their 
heirs.” 

Sir Robert says that he was almost 
induced to interrupt the honourable 
Baronet at the moment ; so far at any 
rate as to request him to read on ; for 
if the whole construction of the arti- 
cle be not completely changed by the 
next two lines, he—Sir Robert—will 
own himself utterly incompetent to 
draw any conclusion of law, or of 
common sense from any thing what- 
ever. Why, the words which follow 
define the rights restored to be Rights 
of Estates; they provide that the 
parties described ‘ shall be put in 
possession, by order of Government, 
of sucH OF THEM as are in the King’s 
hands, or the hands of his tenants, 
without being put to any suit or trou- 
ble therein ; and ALL sUcH ESTATES 
shall be freed and discharged from all 
arrears of crown-rents—quit-rents— 
and other public charges incurred and 
become due since Michaelmas 1688.” 
** T ask,” continues Sir Robert, “ can 
there be a doubt that the rights here 
referred to were manorial rights, seig- 
norial rights, and other purchases con- 
nected with rrorerty, and not with 
PERSONS, and which, as such, might 
be seized or again restored by the 
Crown? Upon the construction of 
this article I would appeal fearlessly 
to the judgment of any jury in Eng- 
land, it my whole property depended 
on the issue.” 

The remainder of the article pro- 
vides, that the parties therein descri- 
bed shall and may exercise their pro- 
fessions, trades, and callings, as freely 
as in the reign of Charles II. provided 
that they, and all parties seeking the 
benefit of this article, shall take the 
oath of allegiance. And the third ar- 
ticle extends the benefits of the first 
and second to parties absent beyond 
the seas, if within eight months they 
shall return to the kingdom. 

But it was on the ninth article that 
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Sir Francis. chiefly relied, and on the. 
alleged breach of which the orators of 
the Association have: most clamorous- 
ly insisted. It. provides, “ that the 


oath administered to such Roman Cas 
tholics as SUBMIT TO THEIR MAJES« 
TIES’ GOVERNMENT Shall be the oath 
abovesaid, and no other.” Now, it 
is obvious that the meaning of the 
whole is, that those whose estates are 
restored or confirmed to them—those 
who, laying down their arms, live 
peaceably in future—those who exere 
cise their a trades, and call- 
ings quietly—shall not be required to 
take aes olliee oath than the oath of 
allegiance to the government. For 
who in his senses could suppose that 
such an article gave to the Roman 
Catholics of the whole kingdom a right 
by implication to eligibility to all civil 
functions and privileges of corpora 
tions, of the bench, and of Parliament, 
an eligibility which had been asked 
distinctly by the same parties, and had 
been refused decisively, the very same 
day, by the same victorious general ? 
Sir Robert then shews that this ar- 
ticle, thus understood, conveyed so 
much more to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland than the Protestants of the 
empire thought them entitled to res - 
ceive, that it gave great displeasure. 
There is an address of the House to 
King William (4th of March 1692) 
complaining of it; but in that ad- 
dress there is not one word said about 
the grievance of power being grant- 
ed to the Roman Catholics ; there is 
not an allusion to any thing but.pro- 
perty restored ; so that, within a few 
months after the date of the treaty, 
the House of Commons of England 
present an address to the Crown, re» 
cording their deliberate condemnation 
of that treaty, but say nothing of that 
aggravation of the evil which would 
have been felt, if, by any article of it, 
any Roman Catholic could have claime 
ed political power in Ireland. A few 
years afterwards, in 1697, the whole 
Parliament of Ireland concurred in the 
same conclusion ; and by the act pass 
ed for the continuation of the Articles 
of Limerick, distinctly proved, that, 
in their judgment, political power was 
not, and could not be, conveyed to any 
one, or by all of its articles, to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. The 
other great party, too, King James II. 
speaks with satisfaction of the favour- 
able terms which his garrison had ob- 
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tained; but in thespecification of them 
he does not seem, even for one mo- 
ment, to have assumed that those 
terms included any concession of po- 
litical privileges. He appears to think, 
that the recognition of the freedom of 
the religious worship of Roman Ca- 
tholics was itself a sufficient advan- 
tage, secured as it was, not for the 
—- only, but for the whole king- 


We have not room to follow Sir 
Robert through all this part of his 
speech, but ourabridgementis sufficient 
to shew, that his overthrow of Sir 
Francis Burdett’s sophistry, if indeed 
it deserve the name even of sophistry, 
on the treaty of Limerick, was com- 
plete and triumphant. He was well en- 
titled indeed to finish this part of his 
subject in a high tone. 
~ “F think, Sir, I have proved sufficient- 
ly that the Treaty of Limerick was never 
intended to bear the weight which has 
been hung upon it: with that weight it 
has broke down ; and it now overwhelms 
the Honourable Baronet, and the cause 
which he designed to shelter under it. 
There the ruin may remain: the materials 
are not worth picking up again; nor 
should I linger upon the spot for another 
minute, if it were not to remind the 
House of the pomp and circumstance 
with which the fabric had been erected, 
the importance attached to it, and the 
character of solidity and value given to 
it in the speeches of those who so lately 
supported it.” 

Having thus settled the Treaty of 
Limerick, Sir Robert proceeds to drive 
Sir Francis, and all others, from their 
next position, taken up in defence of 
the claims of the Roman Catholics ; 
namely, the Pledge given to them at 
the Treaty of Union. 

No one ever asserted that such a 
pledge could be found in. any article 
of the act of Union, or in any speech 
either of the King or the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The fact is, that there was 
not only no official pledge given pub- 
liely. by the Government at the Union, 
in respect to this matter ; but. there 
was scarcely any demi-official declara- 
tion by which the public mind in Ire- 
land could beled in any direction at that 
time. Sir Francis queted something or 
other from a pamphlet, which he re- 
garded as the manifesto of the Govern- 
ment onthe occasion of the Union; but 
Sir Robert states, that it was merely 
the production of the late Mr Cooke, 
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then ‘private secretary to the chief se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant. But 
what says the celebrated speech of Mr 
Pitt on the Union ? It was regarded 
as the authoritative exposition of the 
principles of the administration in re- 
spect to that measure ; and the Speak~ 
er of the Irish House complained that 
the influence and power of Govern- 
ment had been employed in circula- 
ting it, and that 10,000 copies had 
been printed by the King’s printer,— 
but nowhere is there to be found in 
that speech so printed and so circulated, 
any pledge, or even much encourage- 
ment, to the Roman Catholics. What 
were the words of the Speaker of the 
Irish House ? 

“His words are these: ‘I will only 
observe upon it, that Mr Pitt’s language 
is of such a nature, that one would 
imagine he had thetwo religions on either 
side of him, and one was not to hear 
what he said tothe other. He tells the 
Catholic in his speech, that it is not easy 
to say what should be the Church Esta- 
blishment in this kingdom; and his fifth 
resolution states that the present Church 
Establishment is to be preserved. He 
tells them, that the time for discussing 
their situation must depend on two 
points, ‘ when their conduct shall make 
jt safe, and when the temper of the times 
shall be favourable ;’ and Mr Dundas 
adds, ‘* if ever such a time shall come.’ 
This was Mr Foster’s construction of 
Mr Pitt’s speech. He, at least, did not 
conceive that Mr Pitt was circulating 
any distinct and positive pledge to the 
Roman Catholics: he, answering Mr Pitt 
at the time, did not collect from that 
speech any assurance on the part of Mr 
Pitt to that body, that, if they would 
support him in his object, he would sup- 
port them in theirs. Let the Howse 
judge from Mr Pitt’s own words : 


“¢ By many I know it will be con- 
tended, that the religion professed by a 
majority of the people should at least be 
entitled to an equality of privileges. I 
have heard sich an argument urged in 
this House ; but those who apply it with- 
out qualification to the case of Ireland, 
forget, surely, the principles on which 
English interest and English connexion 
has been established in that country, and 
on which its present Legis)ature is form- 
ed. No’man can gay that, in the pre- 
sent state of things, and while Ireland re- 
fnains a separate kingdom, full concession 
could be made to the Catholics without 
endangering the State, and shaking the 
constitution of Ireland to its centre, 
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«“¢ On the other hand, without antici- 
pating the discussion, or the propriety of 
agitating the question, or saying how 
soon, or how late, it.may be fit to dis- 
cuss it, two propositions are indisputable: 
First, when the conduct of the Catholics. 
shall be such as to make it safe for the 
Government to admit them to the partici- 
pation ofthe privileges granted to those of 
the Established Religion, and when the 
temper of the times shall be favourable to 
such a measure ; when ‘these events take 
place, it is obvious that such a question 
may be agitated in an united Imperial 
Parliament with much greater safety than 
it could be in a separate Legislature. In 
the second place, I think it certain that 
even for whatever’period it may be 
thought necessary after the Union to 
withhold from the Catholics the enjoy- 
ment of those advantages, many of the 
objections which at present arise out of 
their situation would be removed, if the 
Protestant Legislature were no longer 
separate and local, but general and im- 
partial.’”” 

But there were,—quoth the Knight 
of WG pera pledges given by 
the Irish Government to the Roman 
Catholics, in order to secure their sup- 
port to the Union: He was himself 
a member of that Government at that 
time, and was not merely cognisant of 
the fact, but a party to it. Well—be 
itso. What then? This proves no- 
thing, except theobligation which such 
pledges imposed upon those who gave 
them,—they left surely no obligation 
— the King or upon Parliament? 

is part of Sir Robert's speech is so 
excellent—so unanswerable—that we 
shall quote it without omission of a 
single word—it lays the bother of a 
pledge asleep—no more to be awaken- 
ed even by the shrieking of a Shiel, or 
the bellowing of an O’Connell. 

“ Sir, in the first place, there was no 
official body to whom pledges of a public 
nature could be given; there was no re- 
cognised organ of the Roman Catholics, 
with whom the Government could com- 
municate: all the intercourse was from 
individuals to individuals. The nearest 
approach to an assembly supposed to act 
for the Roman Catholics, was the meet- 
ing of the Prelates of that Communion 
then sitting in Dublin; and, though they 
deliberated on the question of a state- 
provision for the Roman Catholic clergy, 
it does not appear that the larger subject 
ever came before them. In the. next 
place, the,Roman Catholics could do lit- 
tle in the. matter, .if, in return for any 
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pledges made to them, they had been dis- 
posed to exert themselves in support of. 
the Union, They had not then sitting: 
arival Parliament, or Association, the 
resolutians of which might have been ae, 
cepted by their brethren throughout the 
Island. 

‘In the last place, Sir, Mr Plowden, 
one of their own Church, and no mean’ 
authority on the subject, says distinctly, 
that though they ‘ generally gave all the 
weight they could command to Mr Pitt’s 
proposition for the Union,’ * * * ‘though 
the predominant interest of the Catholics 
was certainly in favour of the Union, no 
public act of the body ever passed upon 
it: many Catholics in Dublin entered 
into very spirited and judicious resdlu- 
tions against that fatal measure, and se- 
veral of the most independent and best 
informed Catholics individually opposed 
it. Of all the King’s subjects, the Irish 
Catholics had eminently the most reason 
to oppose the Union, by which they lost 
their own consequence. © If, therefore, 
any pledge had been given, it does not 
fully appear, that the condition on which 
only, by the argument, it is assumed to 
be binding, was, on their part, fulfilled. 

“ But, Sir, no pledge was or could be 
given, except by individuals; and no 
pledge was given, even individually, by 
many whose names are quoted on these 
occasions. Thelate Lord Auckland, re- 
ferring, in his speech on the Roman Ca- 
tholic Question in 1805, to the Union, 
in the arrangement of which measure 
he'states bimself to have been much en- 
gaged, distinctly declares that r 
heard of any such pledge; may,' more, 
that if the concessions were if the con- 
templation of the Government, they were 
industriously concealed from/"him and 
others of their a$sociates.' “Above all, 
in 1805 Mr Pitt as distinctly denied that 
any pledge was given by him. 

“The utmost which can be made out 
is briefly this, that Mr Pitt was not di- 
rectly and in words, and to the Roman 
Catholics, but by conviction, and to his 
own conscience, pledged to bring forward 
his measure for their relief. That mea 
sure he found that he could not bring for- 
ward with the authority of Government ; 
and therefore he resigned his office, and 
thus redeemed his ‘ pledge.” Let no 
man accuse Mr Pitt of breach of faith to 
the Roman Catholics: every expectation 
which they were entitled to form, as raised 
by him, he realized at a cost to himself 
greater almost than any mind except his 
own could measure. What object 
could there have been te @.mind like Mr 
Pitt’s, than to have closedsthis war which: 
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hehad commenced? What greater object 
could any man at any time have resigned, 
than ‘power was to‘a mind like that ‘of 
Mr Pitt? Yet his favourite ‘projects of 
foreign :policy, and his own unrivalled 
station, he resigned, when he found him- 
self unable to carry into execution his 
wishes in favour of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

« And, on another branch of this sub- 
ject, let it always be recollected, that in 
taking office again, without stipulating 
for any measure in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, he violated no pledge to them. 
The paper in which Lord Cornwallis used 
the word pledge, as applied to the mem- 
bers of Government retiring in 1801, was 
an ‘ unsigned, undated paper, hastily 
given by me,’ says Lord Cornwallis to 
Dr Troy, ‘ to be: circulated amongst his 
friends, with the view of preventing any 
immediate disturbances, or other bad 
effects, that might be apprehended from 
the accounts that had just arrived from 
England ; and if I used the word pledged, 
E could only mean that, in my opinion, 
the ministers, by resigning their offices, 
gave a pledge of their being friends to 
the measure of Catholic Emancipation ; 
for I can assure you that I never received 
authority, directly or indirectly, from any 
member of administration who resigned 
his office at that time, to give a pledge 
that he would not embark again in the 
service of Government, except on the 
terms of the Catholic privileges being ob- 
tained.’ 

“ Admitting however, that, there was-a 
pledge, all that can be said, is, though 
the illustration is familiar, that the go- 
vernment of 1801 finding themselves un- 
able to carry on their engagements, threw 
every thing up, and took the benefit of 
the insolvent act : but when they return- 
ed to.the world, they were at liberty,— 
assuming again that there had been a 
pledge,—to consider that pledge re- 
deemed, and a new account opened. 

“ After all, Sir, I am surprised at the 
doctrine, and still more at the quarter 
from which it comes, as if the opinions, 
or even the pledges of a minister, were 
to be binding not only upon himself and 
his colleagues, but upon his Sovereign 
and upon Parliament. . Sir, admitting to 
the utmost, for the sake of argument, the 
positiveness and solemnity of every pledge 
assumed to have beenygiven by Mr Pitt 
to the Irish Roman Catholics, the pledges 
were for his, best exertions, and could not 
have been for the success of them. 

** While, then, the Roman Catholics of 
the present day cannot, on the grounds 
of natural right,.or on those of specific 
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convention, claim the concession of the 
political ‘privileges -still withheld from 
them ; while they cannot, on ‘the-faith of 
any honourable understanding at the 
time of the Union, urge the Legislature 
ofthe United Kingdom to surrender any 
further advantages to them, there may be, 
on the other hand, a preliminary and a 
fatal objection, in point of principle, on 
the part of one of the three branches of 
the Legislature, to the adoption of any 
such measure. To that objection I am 
old-fashioned enough to attach some 
weight.” 


Sir Robert then speaks shortly but 
nobly—yes, nobly—of the Coronation 
Oath. Thank God, the Oath was not 
considered by George the Third, of 
blessed and happy memory, a bugbear 
—nor is it so eonsidered by our pre- 
sent most gracious Monarch—nor by 
the Christian people over whom he 
bears sway. We expressed our opi- 
nions freely and boldly on this so- 
lemn subject, in our review of the ir- 
resistible argument of the Dean of 
Chester—and the following short pas- 
sage is a worthy supplement to the 
views of that great reasoner,—that 
powerful champion of the true reli- 
gious and political faith. 


“JI trust that this House will never 
forget the right of the Sovereign to exer- 
cise his judgment equally with either 
House on every measure before Parlia- 
ment. And there are other and mixed 
cases, perhaps the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion is one, in which the Sovereign, for 
the time being, might feel that, if the Le- 
gislature shall not have prescribed an au- 
thoritative exposition of his intended oath, 
he is bound, seeking the aid of history 
and of the general context of the consti- 
tution, to give his own conscientious in- 
terpretation to the oath, and to act upon 
it accordingly. This-was clearly the case 
with our late illustrious ‘monarch, : If the 
Sovereign, for the time being, shall judge 
himself to be bound. by the oath to a par- 
ticular line of conduct, it is a question al- 
together between him and his Maker: but 
even if the King’s conscience be not ne- 
cessarily: bound, his judgment, which. is 
constitutionally free, may. equally lead 
him to the same result; and though the 
doctrine is unpopular in this House, I 
will repeat, that the King of England is 
not,.as some half republicans call him, 
merely the first. magistrate, but an origi- 
nal, integral, essential part of the Legis- 
lature, and as much entitled to a deli- 
berative voice in any measure, as either 
House of Parliament ; though by the.in- 
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dulgence of the House of Hanover, the 
right has never, I think, been exercised 
since their accession. 1 refer to the ques- 
tion only lest I should appear to ovérlook 
the subject altogether. I mean not to 
enter in detail upon it; it is sufficient 
for my purpose to state, that though 
future Parliaments might suggest to fu- 
ture Sovereigns a different interpretation 
of the oath, there might now be legal and 
constitutional objections to the measure, 
fatal, and justly and constitutionally fatal, 
to its success, even if it should be recom- 
mended by the unanimous voice of the 
two Houses.” 


The question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation then comes next to be argued, 
not as one of right, but of expediency 
—and if of expediency, then, as Sir 
Robert most truly says, though the 
extent may vary, the principle is the 
same, whether its objects be ten men 
or ten millions. ‘“ I have,” says he, 
‘hitherto put wholly out of the ques- 
tion the number of the applicants: if 
a claim be founded in right, I should 
be ashamed to withhold it from one 
poor and silent man; if it be not 
founded in right, I should be ashamed 
of a Government which would be bul- 
lied by six clamorous and sturdy mil- 
lions into a weak and inconsistent con- 
cession. The whole question then, is, 
whether the concession be weak and 
inconsistent, or wise and prudent ?” 
Nothing can be better than the fol- 
lowing bold passage— 

“ T say, then, that the question of Ro- 
man Catholic emancipation is like the 
merest and meanest question of domestic 
policy for which a bill is introduced into 
this House, to be canvassed and decided 
on the grounds of more or less public 
convenience following the rejection or 
the concession of it. * Right,’ as Mr 
Pitt stated, ‘ is independent of circum- 
stances, and paramount to them ; whilst 
expediency is the creature of circum- 
Stances, and, in a great measure, depend- 
ent upon them,’ and I am very willing 
to admit, that in this point of view, it is 
a very different question whether the 
number of the petitioners be ten or ten 
millions: but I will not stop here; bat 
say at once, that the argument cuts two 
ways; and, if it be more important to 
conciliate millions than hundreds, assu- 
ming that the measure asked would con- 
ciliate them, it is, on the other hand; 
more important and a more imperative 
duty to resist all concession, and to dis- 
regard all threats, when there is a moral 
certainty that we are only arming dis- 
VoL. XXIV. 
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content with power, that we are leaguing 
physical strength with political import- 
ance, and putting new weapons of assault 
in the hands of those who have already 
shewn us that they want not the spirit 
and the will to use them.” 


That excellent and able man, Mr 
Dogherty, the Solicitor-general for 
Ireland, told the House that there 
were three different lines of conduct 
open to them to pursue ; and he urged 
them to strike into that which he 
called the new and untrod line of 
concession and conciliation. In what 
path, asks Sir Robert Inglis, have the 
Imperial Parliament, or the separate 
Legislatures, been treading for the last 
forty years, if not in the path of con< 
cession? And has it led to concilias 
tion? Ifit has not, why should we 
advance farther upon it? And why 
should we entertain greater hopes of 
succeeding now than we entertained 
forty years ago? Have we, after all 
our efforts, yet come in sight of .con- 
ciliation ? And if we have not, when 
do we expect to reach it? 

Sir Robert then compares the lan« 
guage of Roman Catholic Priests and 
Bishops of former times—from those 
of Berkeley even down to 1782—and of 
the laity too—with that held by them 
now, and thus places before us a sin~ 
gular contrast indeed between the Ro- 
man Catholic as he was before the 
House had given to him a draught of 
political power, and as he was in the 
first hour of enjoying it—and the Ro- 
man Catholic as he is, now that he 
has obtained what then appeared his 
object, and asks, dissatisfied, for more. 
What has been gained, he asks, in 
the loyalty and good order, and affec- 
tionate submission of our Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects, by all those conces- 
sions? The answer is one that ought 
to confound—for it is confo 
and there is something stern, and 
sullen, and threatening, in the very 
echoes. This part of the subject he 
treats most ably—nay eloquently— 
and thus concludes— 


“ Let us not suppose, that by granting 
the present claims on the scale urged by 
the advocates of the petitioners in this 
House, we shall satisfy them: Sir, that 
scale will not satisfy the Reman Catho- 
lics of Ireland ; at Jeast it will not satisfy 
their leaders: and if our object be the 
pacification of Ireland, in that object we / 
shall be as much disappointed when we® 
have granted the present demands, as if 
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d nothing. Ifconciliation be ‘ nine- 

of the divine value of the measure,’ 
according to a speech which I heard from 
an honourahje and learned gentleman 
three years ago, you will never attain 
more than the odd tenth of such value, 
whatever that may be. By the system 
now proposed, you will do nothing but 
arm discontent witli power. Grant not, 
then, the present claims, unless you are 
prepared to grant more; grant not the 
political power now demanded, unless you 
are ready to grant in the following year 
that which will remain. Consider what 
is the expediency of granting power to 
those, who tell us at once—if their, Jan- 
did not tell us, their conduct is 
—that they will not be sa- 
that power. If then you are 
the Roman Catholics dis- 
and discontented, for what pur- 
liave you made the Protestants also 
dissatisfied and discontented? Mr O’Con- 
nell states, that he, as an individual, would 
never be satisfied with emancipation 
alone: and Dr Doyle told us, four years 
ago, ‘ that the excess of the Establish- 
ment in Ireland must be corrected :’— 
‘ this mammon of iniquity in the hands 
of Churchmen.’ And he says, signifi- 
cantly, that ‘ emancipation will not re- 
medy the evils of the tythe system.’ Mr 
O’Connell, indeed, in a speech revised 
by himself, speaks of the legislature of 
England as ‘ a foreign parliament.’ These 
harangues have done more harm to the 
cause of the Roman Catholics than any 
opposition elsewhere: they are not the 
speeches of individuals only, but they 
have been stamped with delegated au- 
thority by the resolutions of different ag- 
gregate bodies of theircountrymen. Thus, 
at the General Meeting of Catholics in 
the County of Clare, it is said that Mr 
Shiel (the House will recollect enough of 
his Speeches last year, to spare me the 
trouble of quoting them,) ‘ Mr Shiel de- 
serves the confidence of the Irish people.’ 
At the meeting at Drogheda, the Roman 
Catholic*Arehbishop and Primate,.Curtis, 
in ‘the chair, it was ‘ resolved, that Da- 
niel O'Connell, Esq. and Richard Shiel, 
Esq. are entitled to our grateful thanks, 
which are hereby given to them.’ Nor 
is this sanction given to Mr O’Connell 
by Irish Roman Catholics only: I grieve 
to say, that the British Roman Catho- 
lics, who up to a late period have con- 
ducted themselves with temper and dis- 
cretion, departed, July 26, 1826, from 
their former prudent course, and at a 
meeting, Charles Butler, Esq. in the 
chair, passed a resolution of ‘ thanks to 
D. O'Connell, Esq. for his zealous and 
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efficient services to the Catholic cause.’ 
In this way, Sir, the Roman Catholics of 
the empire haye unhappily.adopted the 
violent sentiments of those whom they 


thus hold forth as entitled to their pub-: 


lic gratitude ; and, have to blame them. 
selves.and their advocates only for the 
hostility of public opinion against their 
cause. I cannot but see symptoms of 
the deep, growing, and enlightened hos- 
tility of the people of this country to this 
question ; of its literary men, largely; 
of its gentry in a considerable proportion ; 
and generally of the middle orders, in 
whom pre-eminently in England reside: 
the strength and the principle of our in- 
Stitutions. One of the weapons with 
which we are assailed is the use of ‘ great 
names,’ not one of whom, perhaps, would 
have agreed with the other, in the point 
of concession to which they would go, 
or in the securities which they would re- 
quire. Another weapon, is ‘ the advance 
of the cause in society:’ and we are 
taunted with the holes and corners to 
which bigots and bats are driven: but so 
long as a large majority of the House of 
Lords, and a nearly equal division of the 
House of Commons, shall resist the con- 
cession of these claims, so long am I en- 
titled to state that the higher orders are 
against them; so long as I see the opi- 
nions of the great bodies of the Church, 
and of the country gentlemen of Eng- 
land, opposed to these innovations,—so 
long am I entitled to say, that the mest 
influential classes are against them.” 


There remains now, only the argu- 
ment ad verecundiam, where Sit Fran- 
cis alluded to the policy of foreign 
states, in employing their subjects of 
every religious sect without distinction 
in the public service. This most ig 
norant argument has already been ex- 
posed in this Magazine, by a writer of 
a truly British spirit, who sees through 
all such flimsy sophistries, and tears 
the web to pieces with a strong hand. 
In no part of his speech is Sir, Robert 
Inglis more triumphant than here ; 
and he does indeed speak so as to bring 
a blushvon the cheek of those very mo- 
dest persons, who use this argument 
ad verecundiam. This argument, by 
which, looking at the liberality of all 
other Protestant states, as the case is 
described, we are to be shamed into a 
concession of the demands of our Re- 
man Catholic countrymen, as if it were 
equally unjust in all ages, and un- 
fashionable in the present, to keep 
up an litical distinction on the 
ground of religion, is founded on as 
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sumption, not merely that the fact is 
so, namely, that all other Protestant 
states do admit Roman Catholics to 
equal civil privileges; but above all, 
that the situation of the British em- 
pire is essentially the same with that 
of the several states brought forward 
as examples ; and, therefore, that it 
is as wise and safe for her to pull 
down all those barriers, which all men 
admit were once necessary for her, as 
it is for the other states in question 
not to erect them. Mr Galley Knight, 
a man of abilities, and a gentleman— 
assumes in his pamphlet, that ‘‘ Eng- 
land is the most illiberal of all civili- 
zed countries ;” and a noble lord, in 
his letters to the late Sir George Lee, 
says, that the only exceptions in Eu- 
rope to universal toleration, are Spain, 
‘Turkey, and England ; and that there- 
fore it is with Ferdinand VII. and the 
Grand Seignor, that Great Britain 
must be content to run the race, and 
divide the prize of bigotry—that, in 
short, no other states profess to found 
on the religious distinctions of their 
subjects, any claim on the one hand, 
or any impediment on the other, to 
the attainment of civil honours. 

All this is very smart—very sarcas< 
tic—very witty, indeed—so much so, 
that it would not be safe for dull peo- 
ple like us to attempt meeting such a 
Swift at his own weapons. Sir Robert 
Inglis, too, seems to be less a man of 
fancy than of understanding ; and re- 
Foes to this vivacious and witty noble 
ord in a strain of sober reasoning, that 
must be very annoying to the illus- 
trious joker—ifhe be yet alive—which 
we, who live rather out of the witty 
world, know not—but we hope he is 
alive and kicking. Sir Robert simply 
says, “* I deny the fact—though even 
if I admitted it, I could easily shew 
that it is of no use in the argument, 
unless the circumstances of the several 
countries shall be precisely the same 
with those of the United Kingdom.” 


**It is true, that at the congress of 1815 
the old laws in the several states composing 
the Germanic body were altered, as stated 
in Papers before this House, and as repeat- 
ed by Mr Galley Knight : but to this day 
the religion of Sweden is Lutheran: and 
tWé laws in Sweden against persons of a 
* foreign religion’ appear, by the papers on 
the table of this House, to be very severe. 
In respect to one provision, there seemed 
in 1809 to be some relaxation; but it is 
immediately, followed by this rule, ‘such 
enly as profess the true Evangelical Creed’ 
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(I read from the Supplementary, Papers of 
1817) ‘can be appointed Ministers of State, 
Counsellors of State, Counsellors of Jus 
tice, Secretaries of State) MEN IN ALL 
CIVIL OFFICES, and Judges within the 
kingdom.’ And in the following year, 
there appeared another regulation from the 
Diet established by the King and States 
General, ‘ Persons professing ahy other 
doctrine than the Reformed one cannot be 
adopted as Members of the Diet ; but the 
right of election cannot be refused to those 
who are Christians.’ 

“ Now sir, as to Denmark. From a pa- 
per drawn up by the celebrated Schlegel, 
and transmitted by Mr Foster, then the 
King’s minister at Copenhagen, that gen- 
tleman draws this conclusion, which I will 
read from his dispatch: ‘ From this paper 
it appears, that the laws of Denmark pro- 
hibit the Roman Catholics generally exer+ 
cising their religion within the kingdom, 
and that, whatever liberty of worship par- 
ticular communions of men may enjoy, 
exists in virtue of special favours conferred 
upon them; in Holstein, by the ancient 
sovereigns of that country, which were af- 
terwards confirmed by the Kings of Den- 
mark ; or in Denmark itself by the Danish 
crown, out of regard to the French and 
Austrian Missions.’ 

*¢ Denmark, it is true, is an almost ab- 
solute monarchy ; and, perhaps, the sove- 
reign who to-day prohibits the Roman Ca- 
tholic worship, may to-morrow call a Ro- 
man Catholic to his councils, having al- 
ways the uncontrolled power of dismissing 
him the next day : but in a small and free 
state adjoining Denmark, the state of Ham- 
burg, there appears, when the returns 
which I quote were made to this Govern- 
ment, to have been in 1816, the same sys- 
tem of exclusion, which our new authori- 
ties tell us, is confined to Turkey and to * 
Spain. 

*¢¢Therightof publicexcrcise of religion, 
as also the rights of the dominant Church, 
remain solely reserved to those who pro- 
fess the Evangelical Lutheran’ religion ; 
also especially in civilibus, and namely for * 
the faculty of places of honour in this 
place, burghers, collegiis, officiis, services 
of the town, and whatever else may be in 
this way.’ 

“ ¢ The subjects of the crown of Portu- 
gal,’ says Mr Chamberlain in his dispatch, 
* must be Catholics, at least outwardly : 
they are not permitted to be otherwise. 

“ ¢ Foreigners of different persuasions 
are not molested on that account ; but with 
the exception of British subjects, who, by 
the treaty of 1810, are permitted to have 
chapels and churches, under certain restric- 
tions, they have no right, ner would they 
be permitted, publicly to celebrate. divine 
service.” 

** Now to revert to freer states: let us 
look to Switzerland. In the Roman Ca- 
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tholic Cantons of Switzerland, with the 

tion of Soleure, and a Jate addition 
to Fribourg, the Roman Catholic religion 
is the exclusive religion of the state. Even 
_in the democratic Cantons, the cradle of 
Swiss liberty, ‘ the Catholic faith is the 
exclusive religion of these Cantons, none 
other is tolerated.’ 

‘¢ I will not state to the House the con- 
dition of Protestants, as such, in Italy. I 
have already proved, I trust satisfactorily 
to the House, that the assertions lately 
hazarded in respect to the conduct of ‘ all 
the civilized powers,’ ought to be abun- 
dantly qualified. Admitting, however, for 
the sake of argument, that there are no 
exceptions to the correctness of this gene- 
ral proposition, and conceding what I never 
will concede, that the authority of other 
States ought to be brought forward to in- 
fluence us in a matter of domestic policy ; 
I contend that the distinction between the 
¢ases is sufficiently great, to render that 
measure very dangerous in Great Britain, 
which may be safe if not salutary in Prus- 
sia. 

“ Though I will confine myself chiefly 
to Prussia, on which most stress has been 
laid, I will ask, in passing, whether the 
King of the Netherlands did not banish 
the Bishop of Ghent, the Prince de Brog- 
lio, for some part of his ecclesiastical con- 
duct; and whether the King of France did 
not’prohibit another Bishop from circula- 
ting one of his mardemens ; and whether, 
if the King of England were, however 
wisely, advised to attempt any such reme- 
dial process upon Dr Doyle, or Dr Mac 
Hale, as a mere prohibition of a mandement, 
there would not be such a clamour, about 
rights of Englishmen, and rights of con- 
science, as is now raised about emancipa- 
tion ? 

“ T ask, then, is there no difference be- 
tween the power enjoyed in Ireland by the 
Roman Catholics, of bearding the Legis- 
lature, if not the law, by their association 
meetings; and the power enjoyed by the 
Roman Catholic in Prussia, where no pub- 
lic meeting whatever would be allowed ?— 
is there no difference between a country 
where every product of the press, is free, 
where all the proceedings of all the incen- 
diaries of Ireland are circulated with im- 
punity ; and a country where, if tecknical- 
ly there be no licenser, it is sufficiently 
known and felt, that no work obnoxious to 
the Government can be published with 
safety ?-Is there no difference between a 
population of six millions, concentrated in 
one island, with an O’Connell and a Shiel 
at their head, brandishing their physical force 
against ua, while they urge us to add to it 
political power ; and a population of two- 
thirds of the number, scattered over an 
immense area, without any political lead- 
er, or bond of union, and without any 
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whisper of an expression of hostile de- 
sign ?—Is there no difference between a 
country where nineteen twentieths of ‘the 
property is in the hands of one class, per- 
haps not the fifth in number: and a coun- 
try, where the population and the property 
are nearly equally divided, and where, 
therefore, it is not necessary to keep poli- 
tical power in one scale, in order to main- 
tain the balance of the other? Is there no 
difference between a country, where offices 
of trust and power in corporations are elec- 
tive; and a country where all magistrates 
are nominated by the crown; and where, 
as Ellys said long ago, ‘ the government 
need not fear having more persons than 
‘they desire, in public posts, of a religion 
different from the established one :’ being 
themselves guoad hoc absolute, * they 
want no standing laws to keep them out ?” 
—Is there no difference between a coun- 
try, the government of which is itself 
largely vested in an elective body [which 
body, if the power were granted to the Ro- 
man Catholics to-morrow, would in ten 

ears, receive from the popular elections in 

reland, an immense and most influential 
accession of Roman Catholic members ; 
the Protestants, whether friends or foes, 
being weeded ont one -by one]; and a 
country, where there is no elective body, 
and no power, therefore, except in the King 
and the law ?_Is there no difference be- 
tween a country, where the King cannot 
deprive the meanest subject of his liberty, 
and cannot check the speeches of an O’- 
Connell, or the letters of a J. K. L., ex- 
cept by tedious and perhaps uncertain pro- 
cesses ; and a country where, if a dema- 
gogue were to rise up, whether layman or 
ecclesiastic, he would be sent at once to 
Spandau or to Magdeburg? Is there no 
difference between a country, the bishops 
and the people of which, so far as they are 
Roman Catholics, resist all interference on 
the part of the crown with their ecclesias- 
tical appointments, and say that a veto 
would be death to their faith ; and a coun- 
try, all orders and degrees in which, the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant hierar- 
chies, are equally and willingly subject to 
the control of the sovereign ? 


We have now given the substance 
of the Substance of two Speeches, by 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis. It will tell. 
It will be abused—but not answered. 
Most amusing to us is it to see, almost 
every week, the whole year through, 
denunciations, at once silly and surly, 
of our stupidity, in many of the Whig 
newspapers and other periodicals. If 
we are stupid, Lord pity the great bulk 
and body of mankind! We suspect 
that we are more vulnerable on other 
sides than thatof sheer stupidity—and 
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we often wonder that our adversaries 
have not the sense and sagacity to dis- 
cover our weak points, and smite us on 
the midriff. But they seem all as blind 
as bats, and keép fluttering in vain 
gyrations round our head, occasionally 
coming into contact with our “ right 
shouldersforward,” and then down ing 
to the dust they drop, with blinking 
and bleary eyes, at once piteous and 
disgustful, and are loathsomely kicked 
away in amongst the toads. Why do 
they not settle our business once for 
all—by taking one of our long, stupid, 
Leading Articles—say on the Catholic 
Question—or FreeTrade, or the State of 
the Country, or the Politics of Europe, 
and so shew it up, through all its false 
statements and illogical arguments, 
seriatim, and in detail, that the whole 
civilized world shall burst out into one 
universal guffaw, in the face of Maga, 
who, burning with blushes, like a very 
meteor, into which an evil spirit or 
fiend has been transformed, forthwith 
careers away into the solitude of un- 
inhabited space, and hides her un- 
happy head in everlasting oblivion? 
Instead of acting in this manly and 
murderous manner, the poor creatures 
keep yelping at her, like so many curs 
at that other monthly luminary, the 
moon. ‘“ Oft in the stilly night,” 
travellers see the collies sitting on 
knowes, and whining dolefully against 
Luna, walking like a queen along the 
sky. The brighter she shines among 
the extinguished or faded stars, the 
more angrily yelp the curs—while an 
cccasional mongrel gets suddenly al- 
armed at Diana, and scampers cff to 
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his kennel,as if the moon were chasing 
him—for fear is a presumptuous pas- 
sion, and in the heart of what is called 
a dumb animal, is felt absolutely to 
connect him in all his hairiness, with - 
the brightest of the heavenly bodies. 

To conclude—why will the true 
Tory a persist in calling up- 
on Mr Peel for a public declaration of 
his opinions on the question of Catho« 
lic Emancipation? It is not hand- 
some—and it is absurd. Mr Peel ne 
ver in all his.life said or did one single 
thing to justify the slightest suspicion 
of apostacy from that great cause of 
which he ever has been—is—and will 
be—the changeless champion. If his 
character is not sufficient security to 
us of his Protestantism, then no Mi- 
nister in England can hope for the 
confidence of the people. Therefore 
silence, at this season, becomes the 
Man. Whenever it was necessary, for 
the sake of the Constitution, to speak, 
he has spoken—and when that neces- 
sity returns, which it will soon do, he 
will be heard to speak again—and his 
voice in many ears will be as thunder. 
But he will not confine himself to 
speaking—he will act. So will Wel- 
lington.. The two together will move 
forwards at the head of the whole 
army—and in that ‘* March of Intel- 
lect,” traitors and rebels will be overe 
thrown. The British—for there will 
be no need to follow up the victory— 
will then fall quietly back, and take 
up for the winter a position, at once 
offensive and defensive, on Constitu- 
tion Hill. 
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To the enlightened and discriminating 
mind, it must necessarily occasion con- 
siderable surprise, that a propensity to 
indulge in the fascinating pastime of 
killing flies should ever have been 
imputed as a grave offence to the 
Emperor Domitian ; for, putting the 
amusement to be derived from such a 
pursuit entirely out of the question, 
there are few of the minor virtues 
which are more calculated to engage 
the sympathy, and command the ap- 
probation of mankind, than that hos- 
tility to dipterous nuisances which 
characterised the last of the Cesars ; 
and we may perhaps regard the feel- 
ings which led the august fly-catcher 
to employ his leisure moments in the 
persecution of those obnoxious in- 
sects, as atoning, in some measure, 
for the: commission of a thousand 
crimes—for licentiousness, tyranny, 
and fratricide. .With what a thrilling 
sensation of delight must the ruler of 
the world have sunk exhausted upon 
his couch, after having, on one occa- 
sion, as we are informed by his his- 
torian, exerted himself in his favourite 
occupation with so much energy and 
success, as to remain untroubled by 
the company of a single fly! Whata 
delicious consciousness, that no winged 
pest would interfere to disturb the 
repose, in which he doubtless took 
that opportunity of indulging, must at 
the moment have pervaded his im- 
perial bosom! This desirable con- 
summation we confess that we have 
never yet been able to attain, though 
most devoutly have we wished, and 
most ardently have we striven for it ; 
—though, when solicitous of a mid- 
summer-day’s dream, we have never 
consigned ourselves to the embraces of 
the most seductive of Merlin chairs, 
without having taken the precaution- 
ary measure of crushing and annihi- 
lating, as we fondly imagined, every 
insect that existed intra quatuor pa- 
rietes,.yet have we notwithstanding 
been ‘hvariably disturbed from the 
placid slumbers which are the fruit 
of virtuous actions and a good con- 
seience by the malicious pranks of 
some little winged monster, which, 
‘having contrived to escape the gencral 
slaughter of his comrades, had doubt- 
less been allured by the bland expres- 
sion of our not uninviting counte- 
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nance to make that its gymnasium ; 
nor has there consequently ever been 
a modern Bibius, who, if he were 
asked on any afternoon between April 
aud Qctober, what happy creature 
was at that time being blest with our 
society, could conscientiously reply, 
** Ne musca quidem.” 

Cruelty to animals is a subject 
which has deservedly attracted par 
liamentary investigation. It is -not 
beneath the dignity of a Christian 
legislator to prevent the unnecessary: 
sufferitigs of the meanest of created 
things; and a law which is dictated 
by humanity can surely be no dis- 
grace to the statute-book. Who that 
has. witnessed the barbarous and un- 
manly sports of the cock-pit and the 
stake—the fiendlike ingenuity dis- 
played by the lord of the creation in 
teaching his dependents to torture, 
mangle, and destroy each other for his 
own amusement—the cruelties of the 
greedy and savage task-master towards 
the dumb labourer whose strength 
has decayed in his service—or the 
sufferings of the’ helpless brute that 
drags with pain and difficulty its 
maimed carcass to Smithfield—what 
reasonable being that has witnessed 
all or any of this, will venture to af- 
firm that interference is officious and 
uncalled for? Yet it is certain that 
Mr Martin acted properly and wisely 
in excluding flies from the operation 
of his act—well knowing, as he must 
have done, that the feeling of the 
majority was decidedly averse from 
affording parliamentary countenance 
and immunity to those desceridants of 
the victims of Domitian’s just indig- 
nation ; although it is understood 
that such a provision would have 
been cordially supported by the 
Whigs, they being advocates for uni- 
versal toleration. The simple ques- 
tion for consideration would be, whe- 
ther the conduct and principles of the 
insect species have undergone such a 
material change as to entitle them to 
new and extraordinary enactments in 
their favour? Have they entirely 
divested themselves of their licentious 
and predatory habits, and learnt now 
tor the first time to distinguish be- 


tween right and wrong? Do they 
understand what it is to commit 


sucrilege? 'T'o intrude into the sanctum 
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sanctorum of the meat-safe ? To rifle 
and defile the half-roseate, half lily- 
white charms of a virgin ham? ‘To 
touch with unhallowed proboscis the 
immaculate lip of beauty, the unpro- 
tected scalp of old age, the savoury 
glories of the kitchen? To invade 
with the most reckless indifference, 
and the most wanton malice, the 
siesta of the alderman or the philoso- 
pher? To this we answer in the elo- 
quent and emphatic language of the 
late Mr Canning—No! Unamiable 
and unconciliating monsters! The 
wildest and most ferocious inhabit- 
ants of the desert may be reclaimed 
from their savage nature, and taught 
to become the peaceful denizens of a 
menagerie—but ye are altogether un- 
tractable and untameable. Gratitude 
and sense of shame, the better parts 
of instinct, have never yet interposed 
their sacred influence to prevent the 
commission of one treacherous or un- 
becoming action of yours. The holy 
rites of hospitality are by you abused 
and set at nought; and the very roof 
which shelters you is desecrated with 
the marks of your irreverential con- 
tempt for all things human and divine. 
Would that—(and the wish is ex- 
pressed more in sorrow than in anger) 
—would that your entire species were 
condensed into one enormous blue- 
bottle, that we might crush you all 
at a single swoop ! 

Many, calling themselves philan- 
thropists and Christians, have omitted 
to squabash a fly when they had an 
opportunity of so doing ; nay, some 
of these people have even been known 
to go the length of writing verses on 
the occasion, in which they applaud 
themselves for their own humane 
disposition, and congratulate the ob- 
ject of their mistaken mercy on its 
narrow escape from impending fate. 
There is nothing more wanting than 
to propose the establishment of a Royal. 
Humane Society for the resuscitation 
of flies apparently drowned or suffo- 
cated. Can it possibly be imagined 
by the Saint or the Liberal, ( we believe 
the accusation may be confined to 
these two classes, and the more aged 
of the softer sex,) who has succeeded 
after infinite pains in rescuing a greedy 
and intrusive insect from a gin-and- 
watery grave in his own vile potations, 
that he has thereby consulted the 
happiness of his fellow creatures, or 
promoted the cause of decency, clean- 
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liness, good order, and domestic com- 
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fort? Let him watch the career of 
the mischievous little demon which 
he has thus been the means of res- 
storing to the world, when he might 
have arrested its progress for ever. 
Observe the stout and respectable 
gentleman, loved, honoured, and - 
esteemed in all the various relations 
of father, husband, friend, . citizen, 
and Christian, who is on cushioned 
sofa composing himself for his wonted 
nap, after a dinner in substance and» 
quantity of the most satisfactory de- 
scription, and not untempered by a: 
modicum of old port. His amiable 
partner, with that refined delicacy 
and sense of decorum peculiar to the. 
female sex, has already withdrawn 
with her infant progeny, leaving her 
good man, as she fondly imagines, to 
enjoy the sweets of uninterrupted 
repose. At one moment we behold 
him slumbering softly as an infant— 
** so tranquil, few stirless, and 
unmoved ;” in the next, we remark’ 
with surprise sundry violent twitches : 
and contortions of the limbs, as 
though the sleeper were under the 
operation of galvanism, or ‘suffering 
from the pangs of a guilty conscience. 
Of what hidden crime does the me-: 
mory thus agitate him—breaking in 
upon that rest. which should steep the 
senses in forgetfulness of the world 
and its cares? On a sudden he starts 
from his couch with an appearance of 
frenzy !—his nostrils dilated, his eyes , 
gleaming with immoderate excitation 
—an incipient curse quivering on his 
lips, and every vein swelling—every 
muscle tense with fearful and pas-’ 
sionate energy of purpose. Is he pos- 
sessed with a devil, or does he medi- 
tate suicide, that his manner is so 
wild and hurried? With impetuous 
velocity he rushes to the window, ' 
and beneath his vehement but futile 
strokes, aimed at a scarcely visible, 
and certainly impalpable object, the 
fragile glass flies into fragments, the 
source of future colds and curtain 
lectures without number.’ The im-' 
mediate author of so much mischief, ' 
it is true, is the diminutive vampire 
which is now making its escape with 
cold-blooded indifference through a 
very considerable fracture in one of 
the panes ; but surely the person are 
saved from destruction, and may thy 
be cohsidered to have given existence” 
to the cause of all this loss of temper 
7 
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_ and of property, cannot conscientious- 
ly affirm that Ais withers are unwrung! 
Mercy aud forbearance are very great 
virtues when exercised with proper 
discretion ; but man owes a para- 
mount duty to society, with which 
none of the weaknesses, however 
amiable, of his nature should be 
allowed to interfere. It is no mercy 
to pardon and let loose upon the com- 
munity ore who, having already been 
convicted of manifold delinquencies, 
only waits a convenient season for 
adding to the catalogue of his crimes ; 
and what is larceny, or felony, or even 
treason, compared with the perpetra- 
tion of the outrages above attempted 
to be described?—We pause for a 
reply. 

Summer is a most delectable—a 
most glorious season. We, who are 
fond of basking as a lizard, and whose 
inward spirit dances and exults like 
a very mote in the sun-beam, always 
hail its approach with rapture ; but 
our anticipations of bright and serene 
days—of blue, cloudless, and transpa- 
rent skies—of shadows the deeper 
from intensity of surrounding light— 
of yellow corn-fields, listless rambles, 
and lassitude rejoicing in green and 
sunny banks—are alloyed by this one 
consideration, that 

Waked by the summer ray, the reptile 

young 

Come winged abroad. 

chink 

And secret corner, where they slept away 

The wintry storms; by myriads forth 

at once, 

Swarming they pour. 

Go where you will, it is not possible 
to escape these “ winged reptiles.” 
They abound exceedingly in all sunny 
spots ; nor in the shady lane do they 
not haunt every bush, and lie perdu 
under every leaf, thence sallying forth 
on the luckless wight who presumes 
to molest their “‘ solitary reign ;” they 
hang with deliberate importunity over 
the path of the sauntering pedestrian, 
and fly with the flying horseman, like 
the black cares (that is to say, blue 
devils) described by the Roman+lyrist. 
Within doors they infest, harpy-like, 
thedinner-table— 

Diripiuntque dapes, contactuque omnia 

foedant 


Immundo— 

and hover in impending clouds over 
the sugar basin at tea; in the pantry 
it is buz; in the dairy it is buz; in 
the kitchen it is buz ; one loud, long- 
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continued, and monotonous buz! Ha- 
ving little other occupation than that 
of propagating their species, the na- 
tural consequence, as we may learn 
from Mr Malthus, is that their num- 
bers increase in a frightfully progres 
sive ratio from year to year ; ‘and it 
has at length become absolutely nee 
cessary that some decisive measures 
should be adopted to counteract the 
growing evil. 

Upon the whole, he would not 
perhaps be considered to speak rashly 
or unadvisedly, who should affirm, 
that no earthly creature, of the same 
insignificant character and pretensions, 
is the agent of nearly so much mis- 
chief as the fly—a modern Whig 
only excepted. What a blessed order 
of things would immediately cnsue, 
if both the one and the other were to 
be entirely swept away from the face 
of the earth! This most wished-for 
event, we fear, it will never be our lot 
to witness ; but it may be permitted 
to a sincere patriot, in his benevolent 
and enthusiastic zeal for the well- 
being of his country, to indulge in 
aspirations that are tinged with a 
shade of extravagance. With respect, 
however, to the first mentioned ver- 
min, the idea of their total annihila- 
tion may not be altogether chimerical. 
We know that the extirpation .of 
wolves from England was accom- 
plished by the commutation of an 
annual tribute for a certain number 
of their heads ; and it is well worth 
the consideration of the legislature, 
whether, by adopting a somewhat 
similar principle, they may not rid 
the British dominions of an equally 
great and crying nuisance. The noble 
Duke, now at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, has it in his power to 
add another ray to his illustrious 
name, to secure the approbation and 
gratitude of all classes of the commu- 
nity, and to render his Ministry for 
ever memorable, by the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable an object. In 
the mean time, let the Society of Arts 
offer their next large gold medal to 
the person who shail invent the most 
ingenious and destructive fly-trap. A 
certain quantity of quassia might be 
distributed gratis at Apothecary’s 
Hall, as vaccinatory matter is at the 
Cow-pox Hospital, with very consi<- 
derable effect ; and an act of parlia-~ 
ment should be passed without delay, 
declaring the wilful destruction of a 
spider to be felony. (Mr Peel’s act 
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has happily taken away the benefit of 

y-) . Spiders are. an. ill-used and 
much calumniated race ;, they are the. 
most. diffident and unobtrusive crea 
tures in the world; and, if not de- 
cidedly handsome, have at least some- 
thing exceedingly interesting in their 
appearance. We are not. quite sure 
that they should not be regarded with 
as much veneration, on account of 
their meritorious labours, as ever the 
Ibis was held in by the Egyptians, 
because it was in the habit of destroy- 
ing serpents and other obnoxious rep- 
tiles. Yet females have been known 
to fall into hysterics .at the very sight 
of a spider ; and the housemaid sweeps 
away its. beautiful web without com- 
punction! The above random hints 
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may or may not be. adopted by: those 
for. whom. they are intended ;) but 
should .we have been the means of. 
inducing a single disciple of the saintly 
school to renounce the vul 
judices—the feeling sentimentality of 
his sect, and to become accessary to 
the death of a fly without an ejacula~ 
tion, and without a shudder—then, 
shall we consider that we have lived, 
not altogether in vain ; and, in future, 
we shall be animated in our humble 
endeavours to cherish and uphold the 
public good by the reflection, that we 
have already contributed to promote 
it in no inconsiderable degree. ‘ 

Kuow. 
Southampton Buildings. 
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’ AnoutT twenty years ago, while wan- 
dering in foreign lands with the vain 
Hope of escaping from the cares which 
clung round my heart, I found my- 
self in a part of the South of France, 
at that time little frequented by stran- 
gers. After a weary day’s journey 
through an uninteresting country and 
execrable roads, without the interrup- 
tion of one incident that could divert 
my thoughts or soothe my sorrows, I 
began to feel in great want of refresh- 
ment and repose; and the postilion 
having got off his horse to walk up a 
hill, I inquired of him how soon I 
might expect to reach the next stage, 
and what hope I might have of good 
accommodations for the night. His 
consoling reply was, that “ twenty mi- 
nutes would bring me to the end of my 
day’s journey, and though the village 
inn was but small, it was renowned 
tor its Parisian cook, excellent beds, 
and moderate charges.” Good! thought 
I’; and the bare idea of such a place; 
after the miserable lodgings of the last 
two nights, assisted to raise my droop- 
ing spirits, already improved by my 
attention having been drawn to exter 
nal objects.. Leaning forward there- 
fore in my cabriolet, I first perceived 
those changes in ‘the surrounding 
scenery which mark the approach to 
a village, and regretted that the in- 
creasing darkness prevented me from 
distinguishing the novelties of the 
place, and the varieties in the counte- 
nances and dress of the inhabitants. 

Vor. XXIV. 


However, I determined, if I found the 
country pleasant, and the inn as coms. 
fortable as it was represented, to stop 
for a few days, and enjoy (as I had 
often done before) the liberty of the 
unfortunate, who have no friends to 
expect their’ arrival, no loved object 
to embrace at the end of their jour- 
ney- 

‘ The road, in consequence of an ime 
passable torrent, and several ‘un 
turbed rocks of great height, proved 
to be longer than I had reason to ex- 

ect, and the postilion apologized for 

is mistake by informing me, that ow- 
ing to the melting of the snow on the 
neighbouring mountdins, the usual 
passage, which would have brought us 
straight to the village, was interrupte 
ed, and he was obliged to turn off ano- 
ther way. At length, after jolti 
about in the dusk for what appea: 
to me a considerable time, and having 
run the risk of several.overturns, I 
had the satisfaction of finding myself 
really in a street, where even that tires 
some sound, the barking of dogs, by 
testifying the vicinity of human ha- 
bitations, was welcome to the ears of 
atired, traveller, 

“In a few minutes we stopped at the 
door of an inn, where I expected to 
settle myself at least for that night ; 
but, to my great disappointment, the 
fat, smiling landlady, who hastened 
down the steps, assured me she was 
‘in despair at not being able to re- 
ceive me, but that Sy was unfortunate- 
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uite impossible, her house being 
30 full that she must give up her own 
bed to a traveller who had ‘arrived 
half an hour before.” . expressed m 
sincere regret at this unexpect 
jnvalligenee, and inquired if there was 
not another inn, or some private house, 
where I could pass the night. The 
laidlady replied, “‘ that there was no 
other public house of entertainment 
within four leagues; but” and 
there she made a full stop, just as I 
was anxiously listening for the conclu- 
sion of her sentence. A tall, thin man, 
in clerical black clothes, who had fol- 
lowed her out of the house, and stood 
on the last step hearkening to what 
passed between us, now approached, 
and, after bowing civilly to me, said, 
in a low tone to the landlady, “ The 
ladies at the Castle are very hospita- 
ble, but——” “ Very true, Mr Cu- 
rate,” replied she in a similar half 
whisper, “ and there are the best ac- 
commodations and every comfort a 
tired traveller could wish for ; but——” 
All these buts depressed my spirits, 
and I — back het veg por 
out interfering, while these goo 
le were consulting how I Should be 
i of for the night. At length 
the postilion, who had waited very 
patiently without taking off the horses, 
joined in the conversation ; and, on 
listening to what might be his advice, 
T heard him say in reply to one of the 
landlady’s buts, “‘ Don’t you see yours 
self that she is quite alone?” and in 
a moment after, the mild, pale face of 
the ecclesiastic was close to my car- 
riage, peeping into it with a very in- 
quisitive eye, and various lights hap- 
pening to be turned towards it, he was 
at no loss to ascertain the contents. 
He made many apologies for taking 
the liberty of interfering, “‘ but see- 
ing that the lady had no one with 
her to consult, he ventured to re- 
commend that she should proceed di- 
réctly to the Castle of Varesne, which 
was only a quarter of a league dis- 
tant, and demantl a night’s lodging 
from the worthy mistresses of the 
mansion. They will probably,” add- 
ed he, “ receive you without hesita- 
tidn ; but should the lateness of the 
hour, orany other cause, occasion scru- 
es about admitting you, do me the 
our tO mention me, the Curate of 
Varesne, as the person who recom- 
mended you to séck their mansion.” 
I, rcturned thanks for the old geri- 
tleman’s kindness, and flattered myself 
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that’we were ‘about to proceed; when 
@ serious obstacle:was discovered. It 
was now quite dark, and the lamps of 
my carriage were unprovided with 
candles ; for, as I proposed making 
short journeys on account of my weak’ 
state of health, I had never thought of 

reparing for nocturnal travelling, and: 
in fact had not been out after sun-set' 
once since my departure from Lyons. 
The necessity for lights, however, was 
real, and perceiving that some farther 
delay was unavoidable, I accepted the 
landlady’s invitation to rest myselftily 
her chamber, which she had not #pet: 
surrendered to the strangers ; Butsthe 
confusion resulting from thelaneecus- 
tomed influx of travellers, wa®s‘great, 
that we could hardly get up stairs, and 
my hostess was called off in a moment 
after by a new arrival. I waited pa- 
tiently some minutes for a glass of 
spring water, which she had promised 
to send me, but in vain ; and after en« 
deavouring to quench my thirst with 
some of the undrinkable liquid given 
me to wash my hands, I hastened to 
take refuge, from the noise and bustle 
of the house, in my cabriolet, which 
stood at a little distance from the 
door, and with much satisfaction found 
that the postilion had contrived means 
of lighting the lamps more speedily 
than I could have expected. 

The mistress of the inn, having 
disposed of the newly arrived travel- 
lers, and totally forgotten my glass of 
water, soon hastened after me with a 
great many apologies for her abrupt 
disappearance, and begged I would at 
least take a biscuit, and a little fruit 
with me in the carriage ; but I decli- 
ned her offer, being too anxious to 
reach a place of rest for the night to 
run the risk of farther delay ; and the 
postilion, who seemed almost as im- 

tient as myself, springing upon his 

orse with great alacrity, we were on 
the point of setting out, when the 
shrill voice of the hostess obliged him 
to stop, and the curate of the village, 
again advancing, begged pardon for 

etaining me a moment longer, and, 
with confusion in his manner, enqui« 
red, whether I was “ really quite 
alone, or had any gentleman of my 
party who might be expected to follow 
me?” ‘The question seemed strange, 
but was put with so much politeness ; 
that I immediately replied, ‘‘ I travel 
without any companion, male or fe 
male, and have not even a servant to 
attend me—In truth, I am alone ia 
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the. wide world.” The last words 
were inadvertently uttered’ in a tone 
which appeared to touch the heart of 
the old curate, for he gave a deep sigh 
and said, ‘‘ I pray you, madam, to 
forgive me.” His retiring bow was 
the signal for my departure, and the 
last compliments of the landlady were 
lost amid the rattling of the wheels. 
-. It was now past nine o'clock, and a 
gloomy evening, so that when we left 
the lights of the village behind us, 
all around, beyond the contracted 
gs of the pm appeared quite 
3 and, as we slowly advanced, I 
began to feel faint, and regret having 
retu: landlady’s offer of some 
refreshment in the carriage ; the pos 
tilion, however, who had profited by 
the delay, to swallow several glasses 
of wine, did not seem at all dispirited 
by the prolongation of his journey, 
but, as soon as he observed the in 
ereasing obscurity, leaped to the 
ground, and proceeded on foot to lead 
forward the horses, desiring me to 
“be tranquil, for he was a native of 
the place, and knew the road so well, 
that he could go it blindfold.” I as- 
sured him I had no fears, and a few 
minutes after, he enquired “ if I had 
ever heard of the ladies of Varesne ?” 
i replied that I had not, and took the 
opportunity of asking “ who they 
were?” upon which he informed me 
that they were “two old unmarried sis- 
ters, the last remains of an ancient fa- 
mily, once the lords of the village and 
a large territory round, but now so 
much reduced, that these ladies pos- 
sessed little except the castle and a zew 
fields about it.” ‘‘ They are very good 
ladies ?” said I, wishing to hear some- 
thing more of the persons I was going 
to intrude en. None better in the 
whole country,” replied the postilion, 
**but,’—I was provoked at hearing 
that odious monosyllable again, and 
in spite of my curiosity, determined 
to ask no more questions ; so leaving 
back in the carriage, I began to hum 
a tune. The postilion cracked his 
whip, the horses somewhat quickened 
their pace, and in a few minutes we 
turned off the high road and began to 
ascend a hill. 

**‘ This is the turn to the castle, 
madam ;” said the man, who still con- 
tinued to go on foot ; “‘ we shall soon 
be at the great gate—Heaven send that 
it may be opened to us! But the 
ladies of Varesne.are very odd—tlicy 
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are not at all lke other people.”—I 
could perceive that the man wanted to 
be questioned, but not being inclined 
to seek any farther information from 
him, I merely said that “ the curate 
of the parish had given me reason to 
expect a favourable reception”—to 
which he replied, “ I hope he is right” 
—but it was in a tone of doubt that 
did not please me. 

We advanced so slowly that it was 
a full half-hour from the time the 
carriage left the inn-door until it sto 
ped before the gate of Varesne Castle. 
The postilion rang the bell with no 
gentle hand, and a window in the 
high wall close by it was immediately 
opened, from iiites a surly voice 
demanded the meaning of such unne- 
cessary noise at that late hour ;” but 
the tone softened considerably on my 
conducter saying, ‘‘ Don’t you know 
me, Antoine ?” and (their compliments. 
of recognition being over) he informed 
the porter that ‘ the lady in the cae 
briolet was a stranger, who could havé 
no room at the inn, and was come to 
ask a night's lodging from the hospi- 
tality of his mistresses.” ‘ Only a 
lady !” said the old man ; © but, nd 
doubt, she has some husband, or bro 
ther, or male friend with her ?” added 
he, in an inquiring tone. ‘ There is 
not a living creature in her company,” 
replied the postilion, ‘‘ and the curate. 
there below is a friend of hers, and 
has sent her here.” Whether, in 
this assertion, the man spoke what he 
believed to be true, or only intended 
to give me a favourable appearance in 
the eyes of the porter, 1 know not; 
but it had an evident influence over 
the movements of the old man, for he 
instantly closed the window without 
another word, and immediately after- 
wards I heard the sound of a bell, 
much louder, although more distant, 
than that of the gate. 

“‘ Hark!” said ‘the postilion, ‘* he 
o giving notice of your arrival to the 

0. 


s within ; but we may have a long 3 
time to wait still, and, poker, be ©) | 
t 


sent away after all.”I felt somewhat 
alarmed at this suggestion, but was 
relieved from my suspense in less than 
five minutes, by the gate being Un 
barred to admit my equipage into a 
large court-yard, and in a’moment I 
found myself at the door of an ancient 
mansion, where two female servants 
appeared with lights ; and while the 
elder assisted me to get out . of the 
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carriage and ascend the high steps, 
the younger saying, “‘ No doubt, the 
lady will pass the night in the castle,” 
began to take out my luggage; in 
which I left her to do as she pleased, 
being, in fact, too much tired to in- 
terfere. 

On entering a spacious hall, I was 
immediately met by an old gentle- 
woman of prepossessing appearance, 
who received mé with an air of great 
cordiality, and offered me, in her own 
name and her sister’s, every thing that 
the Castle of Varesne could supply ; 
assuring me, in answer to my apolo- 
gies, that it was a real pleasure to re 
ceive such a visitor as myself, and ex- 

ressing her kind feelings even more 

y her looks than her words. While 
she was speaking she led me into the 
room she had come from, seated me 
in a large arm chair, placed a chauf- 
Frette under my feet, and threw ano- 
ther block of wood on the fire; she 
then sat down, and, drawing her chair 
near me, began to make a number of 
enquiriesrespecting my journey, which 
I was scarcely able to answer; but 
we were quickly interrupted by one 
of the women, who had followed to 
ask where my things were to be de- 
posited ; and, while the old lady was 
occupied in giving numerous and par- 
ticular directions on that subject, I 
had full leisure for examining her. In 
person she was rather below the mid- 
dle size, and very fat; but the quick- 
ness of her movements prevented her 
from appearing heavy: I should have 
judged her age to be little more than 
fifty ; but she had in reality finished 
her sixtieth year, as I afterwards dis- 
covered ; and it was only her excele 
lent health, and the activity of her 
mind—both visible in the lively expres- 
sion of her countenance—that made 
her look so well ; for her antiquated 
style of dress was not calculated to 
atake better features than hers appear 
) advantage: her little black eyes 
d more wrinkles of laughter than 






















































age about them; and there was 
th cheerfulsiewaiand benevolence in 
her smile. Her friendly manner of 
ing to emmestics, though not 

to me, ( d before passed 
some time on mtinent, ) gave me 








and im me with the 
being born, even more 
of ancient splendou 
visible in her abede. 

as she had given. orders 
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about my apartment, she returned. to 
her seat, and, kindly taking me by 
the hand, again expressed her satis< 
faction at the circumstance which. had 
procured hersthe pleasure of my com< 
pany ; “‘ a,matter of much more rare 
occurrence, ’:, aglded she, “ than. you 
would suppose, for few travellers go 
through our,retired village ; but pro« 
bably the bridge of S— has been in- 
jured by the sudden melting of the 
snow, and many of the persons who 
went to the fair of B— have, in cote 
sequence, been obliged to pass ii 
mountain road, which brings 

this way in returning homgggs 
misfortune, however, proy 
vantage ; and I hope you t 
may benefit, by enjoying a more tran~ 
quil night here than you would have 
had at the village inn.” 

My acknowledgments were checked 
by the entrance of a female servant 
with wine and water, which I gladly 
accepted, for my tongue was quite 
parched by the fever of fatigue and 
long fasting. ‘ It is only wine of the 
country,” said my kind hostess, ** but 
from our own vineyard, and made 
with great care ; and as for the water, 
it flows from the rocky hill hard -by, 
which abounds with excellent springs 
—in a few minutes we shall have sup- 
per; and I think you will find our 
bread as good as our water: indeed, 
we have every thing to make life easy 
in this part of the world, though dis- 
tant from the luxuries of cities, and 
deprived of the feudal splendour of 
our ancestors.” The first part of this 
sentence was uttered in a brisk, cheer- 
ful tone; but she gave a deep sigh 
after the concluding words: she then 
begged of me to excuse her for “‘ a 
little moment,” and went out by a 
small door, which I had not betore 
observed. + rent 

I had now leisure to survey othe 
room, which was furnished in a very 
old-fashioned style, once gay and mage 
nificent ; but the faded colours, taré 
nished gilding, and blackened» painte 
ings,gave it an air of gloom and me~ 
lancholy, which turned theanind back 
to former days, and the recollection 
of what a number of years must have 
elapsed since the first inhabitants en- 
joyed its splendour. The wails were 
covered with blue damask, and decu- 
rated. with many portraits of grim- 
visaged warrioxs and simpering dames, 
sc darkened by time, that even the 
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faces of some were scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished. Over the ponderous chim. 
-ney-piece was one pictute less obscure 
than the others, composed of several 
figures of various sizes, evidently a 
family group, and the'most modern 
of the collection, for the gold on the 
frame was not yet worn of The win- 
dows were adorned by*‘turtains of 
blue damask, with sundfy faded tass- 
els: between them siood ‘a marble 
table, supported by various fantastical 
“forms of gilded wood, and over it a 
stitee looking-glass, which, dim as it 
readin various parts, still served to re« 
fis the blaze of the opposite fire, to 
sho passing objects, and to re- 
peat® ight of a lamp which was 
placed beneath it. ‘The floor was en- 
tirelycovered with a piece of tapestry, 
which, in some few spots, showed 
‘vestiges of its former brilliant colours ; 
but the wear and tear of years had 
‘equalized the greater part into a dingy 
green. A metal branch for holding 
numerous lights, hung from the lofty 
ceiling, which had once been painted, 
.and gilt in a gaudy manner ; but the 
remains of these ornaments now only 
helped to darken the gloomy cham- 
bé&. The extent of the room was di- 
ayinished to the eye, by the quantity 
and heaviness of the furniture, which 
consisted of numerous antique cabi- 
nets and bureaux, and a multitude of 
high-backed stuffed chairs, covered 
with blue damask, whose dingy once- 
gilt legs appeared as if they had taken 
root-in their places against the wall: 
at the upper end of the room, on ano- 
ther marble table similar to that un- 
der, the mirror, stood an old-fashioned 
chamber clock, and near it a bird-or- 
gan of apparently equal antiquity. 
The only articles of furniture that 
seemed to be in common use, were 
drawn together on one side of the fire- 
, and consisted of a small sofa, 
with a few arm chairs, rather less an- 
eientin their form, and more adapted 
fer comfort, than the immovables al- 
veady mentioned, put round a large 
table, on which were scattered the im- 
plements of various kinds of needle- 
work ; and in the midst of them lay 
oper a thin volume turned down, on 
whose back I read the title of Atala: 
on a bureau near were placed some 
twenty volumes of different sizes, 
amongst which I could distinguish 
other works of Chateaubriand, an au- 
thor who, at that time, formed the fa« 
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vourite study of mofe then lmlf the 
old women in France. 

' I had scarcely finished my hasty re- 
view of the apartment, when the hos- 
pitable lady returned, and proposed 
to me to visit my chamber before sup- 
per ; but I felt so faint with long fast 
ing, that I did not like'torun the risk 
of mounting some long flight of stairs, 
and therefore declined her offer ; up- 
on which she opened the small door, 
and led me into another room where 
supper was laid for two persons. 

** My sister begs you will excuse 
her to-night,” said the elderly Lady 
of Varesne ; “ her nerves are so weak 
that she is often incapable of conver- 
sing ; but to-morrow she hopes to 
have the pleasure of seeing you, as you 
cannot think of rising early after the 
fatiguing journey of to-day, even 
though you should be forced to leave 
us before evening.” During our ex- 
cellent though frugal repast, my kind 
hostess asked a great many questions 
respecting the object of my journey, 
and place of destination ; and on find- 
ing the one so vague, and the other so 
undetermined, she pressed me strong 
ly to pass some months in the Castle 
of Varesne, where she said I might 
have my choice of three or four apart- 
ments, “ the house being far too spa- 
cious for the reduced maiden descend 
ants of a once powerful and numerous 
family.” I expressed my thanks for 
an offer which might have suited me 
had the climate been more favourable, 
and regretted very sincerely the ne-« 
cessity of going farther south before 
the winter ; but I consented with 
pleasure to stop for a few days. je 
the course of our conversation I dis. 
covered, by some words of my hostess, 
that I was in a species of convent, 
where no male creature was e¥er adq 
mitted ; and concluded that this was 
the cause of the buts and hesitation, 
and especial enquiries of the old cug. 
rate ; but why it was made a subje 
of so much mystery I could not u 
derstand: however, ff excited my cu- 
riosity, and 1] flattet ott tt 
easily obtain ah egplatfati 
circumstance, froi 
and open-hearted’aa" 
ance appeared td be. *} 
however, occutréd ! 
soon as I had’ supped, she 
see you arfe’sltepy, and “w 
duct you to Your own 
She then tig a hand bell 
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on “the title, and the elder of the two 
fewale servants instantly appeared, 
carrying a small lamp. On a sign 
from her mistress, she led the way 
through the adjoining room, across 
the large hall, and from thence by a 
long passage into a spacious chamber 
without any furniture, and at length 
opened a door into a bed-room, where 
we found the other servant busily oc 
cupied with a warming pan. The 
room was hung with rich old tapestry, 
but had nothing of that doubtful and 
damp appearance which sometimes 
chills one on entering such an apart 
ment ; and although the bed was suf- 
ficiently large to have contained half 
a dozen of the grave personages whose 
portraits I had just beheld, and the 
well covered walls extensive enough 
to-have concealed many doors leading 
by secret staircases to subterraneous 
dungeons ; yet there was such an air 
of comfort diffused over the chamber, 
the fire blazed so cheerfully in the 
wide chimney, the linen was so white, 
and the bed so thoroughly warmed, 
that when my friendly hostess left me 
to repose, I went to sleep as free from 
all romantic terrors as if I had never 
heard of a haunted castle, and enjoy- 
ed better rest than I had done for 
many preceding nights in more mo- 
dern rooms. 
I shall pass over all the amiable at« 
tentions of the eer Lady of Varesne 
jorning, t# Wrrive at my intro- 
her sist@? {the true heroine 
); which _teok place in the 
» when I ‘Was conducted to 
apartment next to that where we 
had supped, and there I found the 
younger Lady reposing on a couch in 
a darkened room. She immediately 
rose to receive me with an air of 
friendly: hospitality, the only thing in 
which I could perceive any resem- 
blance between the sisters; and as she 
advanced a few steps to meet me, the 
light from the half-closed window- 
shutter fell upon her, and gave me a 
distinct view of her form and counte- 
nance. Cecile was a little above the 
middle size, and so very slender, that 
she appeared still taller, notwithstand- 
iff foop ; her large blue eyes, 
and languid, were 
a “Benevolent ex- 
Weléomed me to 







a, aah 4 


“ the soll knsion gory if 
er long; * ‘was as pale as 
ashes, 


and “Reda it tompletely white ; 
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her high nose was well formed, and 
also her mouth, though the excessive 
thinness of her cheeks made both ap- 
too large ; but when she spoke; 

er teeth, which were still good and 
remarkably well set, seemed to enli-« 
ven her pallid lips. Her movements 
were slow and dignified ; at the first 
look she appeared older than her sis 
ter, though (as I afterwards learned) 
she was ten years younger—so great 
was the havoe which ill health and 
mental sufferings had made in her 
once brilliant beauty ; for such her 
elder sister assured me it had been, 
though of this I could perceive no res 
mains. After paying me méiiy kind 
compliments, she resumed hef recum- 
bent posture, with a slight apology for 
the invincible habits of long illness, 
and made me sit down in an arm- 
chair which stood beside her couch. 
The elder sister then left us together, 
and Cecile began to converse with 
great animation, gliding from one sube 
ject to another, and showing herself 
to be a woman of strong feelings and 
excellent memory, extremely fond of 
literature, and well versed in that of 
her own country during the last cen- 
tury, and even those preceding: poes 
try and romances seemed to have 
formed the chief part of her studies, 
and she was also well acquainted with 
those of Italy, to whose language 
she appeared partial. Her room was 
— and igomal tet the’ south ; it 
ad no fire-ffack} tfelt“very warm; 
which I air yeatile!tidicoered to be 
in conseqtefie @ “vessel full: of 
hot cinders;-whichi $fdd' under a table 


with © *@leth over it, which, 
reac the ground, conceal- 
ed whit ath ; the furniture 


was les antiqt@'than thatof the other 
roomy} carpet newer, and altoge- 
ther the chamber very comfortable; 
with nothing extraordimary about jit 
except a black curtéin, which seemed 
to cover either 9 Sarge looking- glass 
or a picture. ARF wShad conversed 
for some time, thé eld@r sister return- 
ed with a small cup*f broth in her 
hand, which she offered to Cecile, say- 
ing, “ It is eleven o'clock, and you 
must not break through any of your 
old habits ;” and on the other saying, 
** Surely, my dear Rose, you must 
have mistaken the hour ; it cannot be 
so late,” she exclaimed, “‘ Ah! I see 
how it is ; this lady has been indul- 
ging you on your fa@¥ourite. subjects; 














and you do not know that you have 
deen chattering above an hour.” In 
fact, the time had passed unobserved 
‘by us, and we were surprised to find 
that we had been more than a quarter 
of an hour together. ‘* It is very sel- 
dom,” said the elder sister; “ that my 
poor Cecile has the good fortune to 
see any one in this retired place, who 
can afford her the pleasure of conver- 
sing in her own way. I often wish, 
for her sake, that I had been fond of 
reading when I was young, though for 
wyself I do not regret that I was not 
taught to love pan as I have ayn 
of ogcupation, and am never in low 
spirits: ; 


I heard a sigh from Cecile, so well 
suppressed, however, tbat I should 
not have perceived it, had I not been 
close to her ; but she immediately re- 
plied, that she should not enjoy such 
conversations half so much if accus- 
tomed to them every day. ** You are 
very good, sister, to say this,” answer 
ed Rose ; “ but I cannot help some- 
times thinking, in the long winter 
evenings, how much happier you would 
de if I could talk to you in your own 
style, though you do well not to en- 
courage such thoughts; for the true 
way to be happy is to adapt ourselves 
to whatever is ; and so I leave you to« 
gether again, to chat over your books 
and verses, while I go about my own 
business ;” and tuking up a bunch of 
keys she had left on the table, she 
hurried away.—“* My fees hee <4 

ractical’ philosophy,”, sai ecile, 
x than is to be found. in a thousand 
volumes; but I own I do sometimes 
wish that she could, as she says ber- 
self, talk to me in my own style.” 

I was surprised to fiud the younger 
Lady of Varesne, so wan and sickly as 
she appeared, extremely cheerful, and 
could I have only heard without see- 
ing her, I should haye supposed her 
to be both young and handsome : but 
with all this elasticity of mind she was 
so complete am invalid, that she was 
obliged to lie om her eouch the great- 
er part of the day, and took so little 
food, that after I- had dined in her 
company, I did not wonder at her 

ing so emaciated. I soon learned 
that she had been in this state almost 
twenty years, after a violent fit of ill- 
ness, which had confined her for six 
months, and brought her several times 
to death's door. 

* At one o'clock. we were summoned 
to dinner in the same room where I 
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had supped. the.aight before, and 
though the elder Lady of Varesne apo- 
logized for a homely meal, I found 
every thing remarkably good : in fact, 
the fish and.fowl were excellent, the 
bread much better. than any I had 
eaten for a long time, and nothing 
could be more delicate than all the 
little adjuncts, such as sweetmeats, 
pickles, creams, &c., displaying the 
attention of a good housewife, 10 which 
character the elder sister laid just 
claim. Thelinen, too, which was all 
home-made, was particularly fine and 
white, and Rose took pains to assure 
me that though Cecile could not bustle 
about like her, yet she contrived to 
take her part in the household labours, 
and while she reclined on her.couch, 
attended to, and assisted in all the 
needle work of the .table linen, &c. 
which was under her special care ; 
‘* for,” said the elder lady, ‘‘ my eyes 
are not good, and my sister can do 
many things which I have no longer 
sight to attempt.” Cecile smiled, and 
said she “ could not boast much of her 
own utility :” and this led to a discus- 
sion by which I discovered that the 
younger Lady of Varesne, notwith- 
standing her appearance of ill health; 
and habitual languor, did not pass her 
life in idleness, but on the contrary, 
had many occupations to exercise and 
soothe her mind. .By the help of Tis- 
sot’s popular work, and some old re- 
ceipt books, she was able frequently to 
give her sister .good counsel forthe 
poor pensionets who were suj 
with a daily portion of food from the 
charitable hands of Rose ; and.she al. 
80 gave regular instructions in reads 
ing and arithmetic, to two little girls, 
daughters of the elder female servant, 
who in return took care of her birds, 
- were useful in many domestic of- 
ces. ; 
After dinner, the sky being clear 
and the sun warm for the season, the 
elder sister proposed to Cecile to cone 
duct me to the terrace, while she took 
her customary repose; and on her as- 
senting, showed me the way through 
an adjoining closet, and opened aglass 
door which led out upon a gravel walk 
about ten feet wide ; beyondthis were 
narrow plots of flowers, 
path, about three feet in 
a parapet, close to the 
appeared very ancient, and to have 
been part ofa fortification. From 
to the wall, one a fine prose 
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pect of the valley and adjoining coun- 
try; but from that next the house, 
only the wooded mountains. and the 
sky were visible. ‘The terrace was 
about thirty yards in length ; at one 
end of it was a small aviary filled with 
pretty but not rare birds, and at the 
other, a wooden bench with a little 
projecting roof over it, and a high 
wall which joined and formed an angle 
with the more ancient low one at the 
edge of the precipice. Against the 
wall, along the side of the house, was 
placed a row of pots full of geraniums 
and other more delicate plants, for 
which the sheltered situation formed 
an artificial climate, and as the sun 
shone upon them, they gave out, even 
at that advanced season, a delightful 
smell, After we had passed some 
time in looking over the wall, during 
which the elder Lady of Varesne told 
me the names of the mountains, and 
some distant castles which had all 
changed their owners during the last 
revolution ; we returned into the walk 
next the house, where we were soon 
joined by Cecile, who accepted the 
support of my arm, and her sister 
having left us to ourselves, we walked 
slowly along the delightful terrace, 
which my companion assured me was 
the only place where she had, breath- 
ed the fresh air for the last eighteen 
ears. “My good sister contrived 
it,” said she, ‘‘ when I could not think 
of any thing, and I enjoy it the more 
as a lasting proof of her active affec- 
tion.” These words strengthened my 
conviction of Cecile having been a 
nun; I began also to have great sus- 
icions that her profession had not 
n voluntary, and this circumstance 
augmented the curiosity I felt to know 
the events of her early life. 
. After we had taken a few turns, 
Cecile, telling me that she could never 
walk for many minutes without sitting 
or lying down, took her place on the 
bench under the shed, while I advan- 
‘ced to the angle of the wall, and lean- 
ing over it for a moment, beheld the 
varied and agreeable prospect which 
the high part of it shut out from the 
terrace: I then sat down bythe young- 
er Lady of Varesne, and while we en- 
joyed the sunny rays which at that 
) and season warmed without op- 
ressing, and illumined without dazz- 
ing, I could not refrain from express- 
ing my surprise that a part of the wall 
should not have been lowered to ad- 
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mit the delightful view on which I 
had been gazing, of “ the neighbour 
ing village with the river winding 
round it, and the torrent rushing from 
the wooded mountain beyond.” Cecile 
replted with a melancholy smile, “I 
have long since turned my back upon 
the world, and one of the most tender 
proofs of my good Rosine’s sisterly 
affection, was the building this wall, 
which enables me to enjoy both air 
and exercise, secure from the sight of 
that perfidioussex whom I never wish 
to behold again.” 

Rose, who joined us as her sister 
uttered these last words, said, ‘‘ Would 
you believe, that Cecile has not set 
eyes on a man these eighteen years?” 
I replied, without much demonstra 
tion of surprise, that ‘ so I had sup- 
posed ; for all my observations tended 
to strengthen my opinionof the young 
er lady having been obliged to leave 
her convent, and in consequence cone 
trived a species of cloister in her own 
house. Rose looked at me for a mo- 
ment in a manner that made me fear I 
had uttered something indiscreet, and 
then continued, ‘‘ To please Cecile, 
no male creature is ever admitted 
within our doors; but I do not sub- 
ject myself to these rules, for I often 
walk down to the village with our 
good Curate, and the other ecclesi- 
astics who come to say mass in the 
little chapel, where Cecile sits behind 
a curtain, and fulfils the duties of her 
religion without ever beholding the 
face of the priest who administers to 
them. ‘These are the only men who 
enter the walls of our castle, except 
the old porter who always accom 
nies them ; and they come no farther 
than the chapel, which has an en- 
trance from the court, and a little sa- 
cristy adjoining.” She was interrupte 
ed by one of the servants coming te 
call her, and Cecile, immediately say 
ing she thought it too cold to sit longs 
er, took my arm, and after another 
turn on this delightful terrace, and vi- 
siting some of the flower-pots, which 
seemed to be under her peculiar care, 
we went into the house, where I left 
her to repose in her apartment, while 
I retired to my antique chamber, from 
whence I enjoyed a delightful prose 
pect of the neighbouring country. 

In about an hour, the elder Lady of 
Varesne came to show me some of her 
sister's ingenious works, which con- 
firmed me more and more in the idea 
il 
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of Cecile being a nun: she then con- 
ducted me to a little room on the top 
of the house, from whence we beheld 
the setting sun, illuminating a magni- 
ficent view of the valley, and the dis« 
tant mountains. I expressed my fears 
lest her sister should have tired her- 
self with walking on the terrace, in 
compliment to me ; but she said,— 
* Cecile takes the air constantly in 
her own territory, though she has 
never been here since her frightful 
illness, so many years ago; indeed, she 
would be half dead before she could 
get up all these stairs, (had she no 
other reason to shun this chamber) 
and, besidés, if she were even with us 
at this moment, she would not look 
from hence into the valley, lest she 
might behold some of the objects of 
her rooted aversion. By the by, you 
shewed no astonishment on discover= 
ing Cecile’s strange abhorrence of the 
male sex. Is it possible that you can 
have heard any thing of her melan- 
choly story?” I answered, by telling 
her the opinion I had formed of her 
sister having been a nun, and was sure 
prised at her assuring me that such a 
thought had never entered the mind 
of Cecile. My curiosity was now great 
ly augmented, and, encouraged by the 
frankness of the elder Lady of Varesne, 
I ventured to ask some questions on 
the subject of her sister’s seclusion, to 
which she replied, “‘ If you will con- 
sent to remain a little time in our cas- 
tle, you will probably hear the story 
of Cecile from herself, which is far 
more interesting than when related by 
any other person; and you need not 
fear that she should be too much agi- 
tated by the recital, for her mental 
wounds have been long healed, though 
the injury sustained by her mortal 
frame can never be cured.” Having 
thus ascertained that all my conjec- 
tures in regard to Cecile were so far 
from the truth, and having also disco« 
vered that there would be no difficul+ 
ty in arranging for the payment of 
my board and lodging, I determined 
to remain a few weeks under the roof 
of my kind hostesses, if the invitation 
of the younger sister should be given 
with as much warmth as that of the 
elder. 

On descending from the top of the 
house, we were met by two little girls 
who told my companion that the Lady 
Cecile had sent them to request her 
company, and that of the stranger, in 
VoL. XXIV. 
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the blue drawing-room. “ This is a 
compliment to you,” said Rose, “ for 
at this season of the year my sister 
and I, after the evening’s walk, are 

not accustomed to meet till supper 

time, and except in rainy weather she 

seldom inhabits the room where: she 

is now waiting for us.” We then’ 
hastened to obey the summons of ‘the 

invalid, whom we found reclining on 

the sofa with a book in her “hand, 

which she seemed to be marking with 

a pencil, and so engrossed by it was 

her attention that she did not observe 

our entrance till we were close by her 

side. She did not rise up to receive 

me, only stretched out her hand to 

take mine, making me sit down on the 

chair beside her couch, and shewed 

me a volume of Corneille’s tragedies, 

in which she had marked a passage 

she could not quote accurately in our 

conversation on the subject that morn« 

ing: but perceiving that Rose had 

taken a seat and opened her ‘work« 

bag, she turned to other topics, in 

which her good sister was more ca«’ 
pable of taking a part. 

In the course of the evening both 
the Ladies of Varesne asked me a va 
riety of questions about my travels, 
and the customs and manners of my 
own country and others ; seeming to 
take more pleasure in accounts of fo« 
reign lands, from never having beeh 
out of their own. The hours passed 
away rapidly ; Cecile’s predilection for 
me made a quick progress, and the 
two sisters gained so much on my 
good will, that before we parted for 
the night, I had promised to remain 
some weeks in their castle ; having 
first stipulated for the liberty of pass- 
ing most part of the day alone, as ne« 
cessary to my weak health and solitary 
habits. I shall not trouble my read- 
ers with a description of the romantic 
country I found to explore, or an ace 
count of the delightful walks I took: 
both in company and alone : suffice it 
to say, that the finest autumnal wea- 
ther favoured my visit, and that my 
health and spirits improved during 
my abode at the castle of Varesne. 

Every day I flattered myself ‘that 
my curiosity respecting the seclusion ~ 
in which these sisters lived would be 
gratified ; but one week and another 
week passed without returning to the 
subject, and [ was almost satisfied to 
remain in ignorance. Cecile talked of 
literature, and Rose of household: af. 
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fairs’; and both joined in'descanting 
on the happiness of religious philoso- 
-phy, and the pleasure of benevolent 
actions ; interspersing their discourse 
Cwith many interesting local aneedotes, 
which shewed the characters of the 
‘two sisters in a very agreeable point 
of view.’ 

I had been an ininate of the castle 
of Varesne about three weeks, when 
one day, after a long walk among the 
hills, on entering the dining-room, I 
found the soup on the table, and Rose 
waiting dinner for me. Cecile was not 
there, and only two covers were laid. 
I was surprised,-as I had not heard 
any thing of her being indisposed. “< Is 
your sister ill?” said I. ‘‘ No,” re« 
plied Rose, “‘ she is, thank God ! nei- 
ther sick nor sad, but she will not 
leave her own apartment to-day.” 
My curiosity, which had slept for 
some time, was again excited, but I 
suppressed the Why? which was at 
my tongue’s end, and Rose, after ta- 
kingsomespoonfuls of soup, continued. 
“‘ The truth is, that Cecile is a very 
romantic creature, and nothing will 
ever induce her to break the two vows 
she made together: that is, never to 
bestow hospitality on a male creature, 
and never to behold the light of the 
sun on this day of the year. Eighteen 
years has she strictly adhered to them, 
and for the first eight this anniversary 
of the day which fixed the destiny of 

Cecile, was, in truth, a day of the 
blackest melancholy, and; for a week 
after, she used to be wretchedly ill: 
but time has at length produced its 
natural effect; the painful impres- 
sions have worn off by degrees, and 
the sharpness of her sorrows being 
blunted, she talks of them as a ro- 
mance of other times, and is capable 
of entering into details of her early 
days, with pleasure rather than pain. 
The gloomy appearance you will ob- 
serve in all around her, which was at 
first a faint picture of her feelings, is 
now become a mere matter of habit ; 
but I think Cecile’s story must be 
rendered doubly interesting by it, and, 
therefore, I have wished you to hear 
it on this day, and from her own lips.” 

We had scarcely dined, when the 
elder of the female servants came to 
tell us that the Lady Cecile expected 
us to drink coffee in her apartment. 
We immediately obeyed the summons, 

“and, notwithstanding what I had just 
heard from her élder sister, I could not 
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help being startled on first entering 
the room, from which the light of day 
was completely excluded. All the fur- 
niture was covered with black, and 
Cecile, in deep mourning, reclining on 
her couch, was scarcely to be distin- 
guished, except by her pale face, which 
was almost the only white object vi- 
sible. She instantly rose up, and eame 
to meet me, saying, as she took m 
hand, in a lively tone of voice, which 
at that moment sounded strange tomy 
ears, “* How kind you are to me, who 
doubtless appears to you a little mad. 
In truth, sorrow had once almost in« 
curably turned my brain; but time 
administers the remedy for every evil ; 
and I am now as calm and contented 
as if I had never known the weight 
of misery which crushed me down for 
years.” She then made me sit on the 
couch by her, and talked in her usual 
manner, inquiring whither I had di- 
rected my morning’s walk}-and if a 
certain tree which she remembered in 
that spot still remained. On my an- 
swering in the negative, she replied, 
with a melancholy smile, “ I thought 
the solitary remnant of an ancient fo- 
rest might have outlived the storm, as 
the last relics of an ancient house have 
done ;” and then turned the conversa 
tion, as she was often wont to do, to 
the events of the French Revolution, 
and the distresses it had occasioned in 
that vicinity. Meanwhile her sister 
poured out the coffee, and I began to 
distinguish the objects which ‘sur- 
rounded me. The most remarkable 
was a picture, from over which the 
mysterious curtain had been removed ; 
and lights being now placed on ¢ach 
side of it, I perceived the portrait of a 
very handsome man, whom I had no 
doubt would occupy a chief part of 
the narrative I was about to hear. 

As soon as we had drank our coffee, 
‘Rose, on a sign from her sister, rung 
a hand-bell which lay on the table, 
and the oldest of the female servants 
(whom I perceived to be the only per- 
son of the household admitted on this 
occasion) removed the cups, and then 
closed the double doors, which secured 
the tranquillity of the apartment. ‘As 
soon as this was done, the younger 
Lady of Varesne, turning to her sister, 
said, ‘‘ Have you communicated any 
part of my story to our new friend ?” 
to which Rose replied that she had 


not, because she thought it would be 


somuch more interesting from herown 
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lips. Cecile expres her satisfaction 


at this, and, addressing herself to me, 
commenced her narrative as follows :— 
«* It is needless to trouble you with 
the history of our decayed family, 
once of great consequence in this pro- 
vince. Suffice it to say, that my fa~ 
ther was the only surviving represen- 
tative of a noble and ancient house, 
who, after having passed several years 
in the dissipation of the metropolis, 
was persuaded by my mother to change 
his habits of life, retire to the posses- 
sions of his ancestors, and reside al 
ternately in this castle, then in a very 
different state from the present, and a 
handsome house which he possessed 
in the city of T——-—. For fifteen 
years their tranquillity suffered little 
interruption, except from the death of 
children too young to be long remem- 
bered, and their vain anxiety for a 
son, which my poor mother lived to 
thank God for having denied to her. 
= ~~ pars was almost fourteen ; 
and I had only finished my third year, 
when we were afflicted by the irrepa- 
rable misfortune of my father’s death, 
after a few days’ illness: I have but 
a faint recollection of this event, and 
still less do I remember of other cir 
cumstances immediately following ; 
but, from my sister, I have heard that 
at that period commenced the ill 
health of our good mother, who lived 
the life of an invalid for more than 
twenty years after. Being far distant 
from her own relations, none of whom 
she had beheld since her change of 
abode, and having formed few inti- 
macies during my father’s life time, 
she withdrew from all society on the 
dleparture pf his intimate friend, Mr 
De Cassales, who removed with his 
family to the metropolis when I was 
about six years old. From this time 
our castle became quite solitary, my 
mother's health being such as to con- 
fine her to her chamber for months 
together, during which Rose acted en- 
tirely as mistress of the house; but 
as we received no visitors except the 
physician and the curate, her business 
- was restricted to the domestic arrange- 
ments and economy, in which she 
found an occupation that pleased in- 
stead of fatiguing her ; so that after I 
became old enough to share her la- 
bours, she still. continued her accus- 
tomed* cares, while her less useful 
sister ransacked the old library for 
hooks of history and devotion to read 
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to her suff parent..: The Curate’s 
sister, an old: lady who loved. to hear 
herself talk, had by degrees, obtained 
the privilege of being our frequent 
visitor, and, at the age of thirteen, or 
fourteen, I was often left to entertain 
her while my mother reposed, and my 
sister was employed in some of the 
duties of a good housewife. .Made- 
moiselle Suzette, though peevish and 
illiterate, soon aaa render 
these téte ad téte interviews extremely 
interesting to me. She had. been 
crossed in love at an early age; and, 
though now far advanced in years, 
still delighted in talking over the mis 
fortunes of her youth, and telling how 
her beautiful Frederic had been forced 
by his cruel father into the ecclesi- 
astical profession, and how he died in 
three years after. My tears never 
failed to flow at this catastrophe ; and, 
in consequence, I was made the con< 
fidante of all the recollected incidents, 
connected with it, to which I heark- 
ened with the greatest attention. These 
anecdotes being entrusted to me as 
secrets, I never imparted them to any 
one; but I reflected on them the more; 
and, after the death of the, brother, 
and consequent removal of the sister, 
when I was about fifteen, I often mee 
ditated in solitude on. her story. 
Though not very much attached. to 
her, I regretted her departure, and 
only found consolation for the loss of 
her society by the perusal ofa heap 
of romances and poetical works which 
I had. lately discovered in an upper 
shelf in the library. My mother,was 
not in a state to attend to my oecupa- 
tions ; and my sister was so indulgent 
to her child (as she used to call me, )- 
that she took a great deal of trouble 
on herself which should have fallen to 
my share ; in consequence I had far 
too much leisure to bestow on my un- * 
profitable studies, and became more 
and more romantic every day. But 
Rose had no fears for me; she did 
not suspect. her sister of being less 
prudent than herself; and, having 
proved. her own discretion by the re« 
fusal of an offer of marriage from a 
person whom she liked, but whose 
ciroumstances rendered. him an uns 
suitable match, without any durable 
regret, she supposed that, on a similar 
oceasion, I should. be equally welk 
judging. Alas! her opinion ofme 
was always better. than. I, deserved. 

‘* Our days were passed im retire. 
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ment and tranquillity ; my. mother’s 
maladies had subsided into that state 
of general weakness and. slight ail- 
ments which accasion no immediate 
apprehension ; she and my sister in- 

ed me in every thing, and I loved 
them both dearly; the pleasures of 
friendsbip I enjoyed in all their. per- 
fection, and, but for che confidences 
of Mademoiselle Suzette, which I had 
treasured up in my memory, and the 
pernicious volumes which I perused 
with such avidity, perhaps I should 
never have thought of any other spe- 
cies of happiness ; as it was, my ima« 
gination would often picture to itself 
the form of a youthful lover, embel- 
lished with all the external beauty, 
and endowed with all the moral worth, 
which were lavished on the heroes of 
my favourite studies; and I longed 
for some propitious accident which 
might bring before my eyes this 
charming creature ; none of the neigh- 
bouring youths, whom I had met at 
church or in our walks, deserving to 
be inyested with the qualities depict-. 
ed in my mind. My mother and 
sister would smile at hearing me de- 
scribe the sort of person who could 
alone obtain my approbaticn, and 
both assured me I should not meet 
with such a man, while I declared 
that tio other should ever induce me 
to resign the name of Varesne. 

** One cold and autumnal evening, 
my sister and I were seated by our 
mother’s couch, near a cheerful fire ; 
Rose at her needle work, and I read- 
ing aloud, according to our custom ; 
expecting no interruption, and desiring 
no tnteaders ; when a sudden ringing 
of the bell at the outward gate surpri- 
sed and somewhat alarmed us. My 
sister immediately rose from her seat 
to go and inquire the cause of this 
unusual sound, but my mother desired 
that we would neither of us leave her, 
and in a few minutes we were put out 
of suspense by the porter hurrying in- 
* to the room (with some of the other 
servants behind him), to announce 
the extraordinary arrival of a hand- 
some young gentleman all alone, and 

ing much fatigued, who had 
aliehted from a horse covered with 
sweat and foam, entered the court 
without asking any questions the mo- 
ment the gate was unclosed, and after 
helping to shut and lock it, had made 
it his earnest entreaty to have a pri- 
vate interview with the lady of the 
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castle, to whom he.had something very 
particular to communicate. My sister 
and I, terrified by we knew not what, 
implored my mother not to grant his 
request ; but she declared she had no 
appreheniions, and begged of us to 
compose ourselves, while Antoine as« 
sured us, that the person who demands 
ed admission did not look like a robber; 
we, therefore, consented to retire toan 
adjoining room, where by raising: the 
curtain of a glass door, we could dis« 
tinguish who entered by that opposite. 

“© We were much surprised to see 
the supposed assassin walk directly up 
to the old lady, and after a few words, 
which we could not hear, stoop down 
for her to kiss his cheeks ; she then 
took his hand, and making him sit 
down by her on the chair I had just 
left, hearkened attentively while he 
talked to her with great eapfiestness. 
During this time I had a full oppor- 
tunity of observing him, for@he light 
of the lamp fell exactly onghis face, 
and shewed me the handsomest set of 
features I had ever seen, ilhxminated 
by the most animated expression, 
which, while my mother was answer- 


_ ing him, softened into a look of tender 


veneration, his bright eyes filling with 
tears more than once as he listened to 
her words. I will not attempt to de~ 
scribe to you the emotions excited in 
my bosom, by an object so charming 
and so new. ‘* How beautiful is that 
face !” I whispered to my sister; and 
never shall I forget the chill which 
crept over my heart, when she replied 
carelessly, ‘‘ Not very beautiful, but 
pleasing and expressive.” I thought 
she was to feel exactly as I did, and 
was both surprised and angry at per- 
ceiving that she saw nothing extraor- 
dinary in an object, who appeared to 
me a perfect hero of romance. I, there+ 
fore, gave no further utterance to my 
thoughts, but continued to gaze in si« 
lent admiration onthe stranger. Such, 
my dear madam, was the first impres« 
sion made on my unsuspecting mind, 
by one of the perfidious sex. 

“« After about a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed, my mother rang the bell, 
and my sister and I entered the room. 
The youth rose at our approach, bowed 
to Rose with somewhat of the familia- 
rity of an old acquaintance, but to me 
with the air of an utter stranger ; and 
before a word had been spoken by any 
of us, Antoine appearing, my mother 
desired him to shut both the doors, as 
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she had a secret of.cohsequence to en- 
trust to him ; and while he was obey- 
ing this order, she said to us in a low 
veice, ‘ This youth is Henry De Cas- 
sales, of whose family you have often 
heard me speak, and of whom I should 
think-Rose might have some recollec- 
tion.’ My sister was beginning to ad- 
dress: some words of recognition to the 
stranger, when Antoine approached, 
and my mother told him that it was 
necessary for Mr De Cassales to pass 
for a nephew of hers, just arrived from 
Switzerland, on a short leave of ab- 
sence, and about to return thither as 
soon as.it expired. ‘ This,’ said she, 
‘is the answer to be given to any one 
who happens to make inquiries, and I 
depend on you, Antoine, as a person 
whom I:have found faithful and trust~ 


worthy fpm the first day you entered 
my 8 » to prevent as much as 
possible all talk on the subject ; in- 


deed, weml@ it practicable to keep this 
gentlemans.arrival a secret from the 
neighbourhood, it would be a satisfac- 
tion to maxi (You may suppose how 
al] this romantic mystery was cal- 
culated to seize on my imagination.) 
Antoine, who had not recognised Hen- 
ry, and therefore had not involuntarily 
betrayed him to the other servants, 
assured my mother that nothing could 
be easier than to pass him off for her 
nephew ; and in fact the next day 
all who had heard of his arrival at the 
castle, believed him to be Alphonse 
d’Ermas, who had: not been there for 
several years. 

** Antoine having received all the 
necessary directions about the conceal- 
ment of our visitor, my mother’s next 
care was to send Rose to have a suit- 
able apartment prepared for him, and 
during her absence I remained silently 
gazing at the object which had created 
in my mind an interest so new and so 
strong, that I did not understand my 
own feelings. Henry was really a very 
handsome youth, as you may perceive 
by that portrait, which was a striking 
eenseas-tihoms my dear, hold the 
candle a little higher, that Madame 
may be able to distinguish the fea- 
tures) —and my imagination surround- 
ed him with that halo of excellence 
which the blind deity so liberally be- 
stows on the idols of his votaries. He 
did not take any notice of me, being. 
entirely occupied in answering the 
numerous questions addressed to him 
by my mother ; but paying attention to 
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what they said, Isoon ‘discdvered the 
causes of the danger in which he found 
himself, and the great necessity of 
temporary concealment. It appeared, 
by his account, that he had been so 
unfortunate as to inflict a severe wound 
on a young man, who had insulted 
him so grossly, that he could not avoid 
a duel; and, as there were circum- 
stances attending this affair which ren- 
dered it peculiarly dangerous for him 
to be discovered, in case of a fatal ter- 
mination, and having already made 
two perilous and fruitless attempts to 
cross the frontiers, he at length, on 
finding himself near the Castle of 
Varesne, had determined to implore 
the protection of his parent’s old friend, 
and therefore came boldly to throw 
himself at my mother’s feet, and seek 
an asylum under her roof, until the 
hour of danger should pass away. 

“ In a few days it was known, 
through all the neighbourhood, that 
a new inmate had been added to our 
family circle, and no one doubted that 
this was my mother’s nephew. ‘The 
change which had taken place in 
Henry’s person, during the years of 
his absence, was such as to guard him 
completely against the suspicions of 
casual observers, and he ran no risk 
of being accosted by any acquaintance 
of Alphonse, who had never been at 
the Castle of Varesne but once for 
three days, and that at a time when 
no other visitor was admitted. Thus, 
Henry De Cassales was at once esta- 
blished in our house, under such a 
combination of circumstances as to 
produce a — of intimacy with its 
inhabitants, that could scarcely have 
occurred in a different situation ; and, 
in a very short time, I became as fa- 
miliar with him as if he had been m 
brother. He appeared to be as fon 
of books as myself, and we used to 
hours together in the library, whi 
my mother reposed, and my sister was 
occupied with the household affairs-; 
but Henry was then uncorrupted by 
a wicked world, and I have no doubt 
that the innocent affection he shewed 
for me was at that time sincere: we 
had no suspicious observers to censure 
our actions, and happy in the present, 
we thought not of the future, until 
my mother’s confessor suggested to 
her the imprudence of suffering two 
persons of our ages to be constantly 
together, unless she was prepared to — 
‘approve of the growing attachment 
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this hint, our meetings were continu- 
ally interrupted, without our guessing 
that it was done on purpose, and the 
obstacles thus thrown in the way of 
our intercourse, only. rendered more 
valuable the moments we could pass 
together. 

‘The mysterious introduction of 
our young visitor, and all the circum- 
stances belonging to his abode in the 
Castle of Varesne, especially the dan- 
gerous suspense attendant on his con- 
cealment, rendered him an object of 
peculiar interest to my mother and 
sister, (how much more then to me!) 
while several slight alarms, which oc- 
curred from time to time on his ac- 
count, augmented the interest which 
he excited in our little circle, and drew 
us closer together every day. 

“ Henry De Cassales had been with 
us about two months, when news were 
received of the unexpected favourable 
termination. of the doubtful affair ; 
the wounded man was slowly reco- 
vering ; the acrimony of his friends 
was softened, and there was no longer 
any pretext for his offender’s farther 
delay at Varesne. Never shall I for- 
get the day on which the arrival of a 
— messenger announced to Henry 

at he was a free man ; already a re- 
port of it had reached us, without 
making any strong impression ; but 
when my mother, one morning, enter- 
ed the breakfast room, at an unusual 
hour, with a joyful countenance, and 
gave Henry a letter which had been 
inclosed to her, telling us that it was 
the confirmation of the good news 
which had lately been spread abroad, 
the story could no longer be doubted. 
Rose looked as much delighted as my 
mother, and congratulated Henry on 
being no longer a prisoner ; I endea- 
-voured to do the same, but could not 
venture to continue the sentence I had 
‘begun, lest I should burst into tears ; 
as for him, he turned quite pale, seem- 
ed to find as much difficulty in break- 
ing thesealof his letter,as if ithad been 
made of some hard substance, and 
then kept it in his hand without open- 
ing it.. My mother gazed on him for a 
moment with astonishment, and hap- 
pening to turn her eyes towards m 
‘face, appeared to be suddenly sla | 
‘by a new light, and following the first 
impulse without waiting to reflect, she 
exclaimed, ‘ What can all this mean ? 
I expected nothing but rejoicings, and 
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I behold rather signs of sorrow.’ Hen- 
ry’s eyes met hers, and his pale face 
became as red as fire ; he then looked 
at me, and perceiving the agitation of 
my countenance, seemed to be inspi- 
red with a new resolution, and ad- 
dressing himself to my mother, de- 
clared, that .‘ instead of being happy 
at the favourable tidings which she 
had announced to him, he was in de« 
spair at being released from his de- 
lightful imprisonment, and that, en- 
couraged by the constant kindness ex< 
perienced from her, he would venture 
to entrust her with the chief cause of 
his regret, which it was in her power 
to remove.’ 

“© He then proceeded to declare his 
unbounded attachment to me, in terms 
as new to my ears as to hers, assuring 
her he should leave her house with 
comparative tranquillity, if he carried 
with him her consent to love me, and 
permission to return at some future 
period, and woo me for his bride. In 
short, he said so much and expressed 
his sentiments with such energy, that 
between his reiterated prayers, and my 
silent but eloquent tears, my good mo-~ 
ther was persuaded to say, that, if he 
could obtain the approbation of his 
father, he might return to Varesne as 
soon as his twenty-first year was com- 
pleted, a distance of about fifteen 
months. This explanation caused a 
change in all our feelings, and though 
it was settled that Herry should set 
out for Paris next morning, the -re 
mainder of that day was devoted to 
happiness. My mother took leave of 
Henry when she was going to bed, 
and authorized him to correspond with 
me, as soon as he should obtain the 
consent of his father to our union, of 
which he appeared so sure, and which 
she saw no reason to doubt. ‘ But 
remember,” added she, “ until. you 
have his approbation of Cecile for his 
future daughter-in-law, I cannot con 
nive at her receiving and answering 
your letters ;” and to this he agreed, 
declaring that his father would never 
prove an obstacle to his happiness. . 

“* Next morning, my sister and I 
were up ata very early hour, to see 
Henry before his departure. I will 


‘give you no description of our parting 


scene ; his tender protestations ; my 
melancholy forebodings. With diffi- 
culty he tore himself away ; while I 
threw myself into the arms of my kind 
Rose, in an agony of grief, which re- 
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quired all heraffectionate indulgence to 
support and soothe. * After some hours, 
my ‘sister’s remonstrances, and the 
love I bore my mother, whose delicate 
nerves I feared to injure by my agita- 
tion, induced me to overcome my feel- 
ings ; and by the time her bell rang, 
I was able to appear before my good 
parent with tolerable composure. Her 
conversation turned entirely on the 
subject of our departed guest ; and I 
cannot tell you how much consolation 
I received, in hearkening to the praises 
of Henry from her mouth. In a few 
days we became accustomed to his 
absence, and began to calculate in 
what number of days we might hope 
for his letter from Paris. News of 
him arrived sooner than we could have 
expected ; for he had the attention to 
write té my mother from the only 
place where he stopped to sleep on his 
road. His letter expressed the same 
ardent affection that he had displayed 
on the mg¥ning of his departure, and 
the hope that his next would contain 
the delightful intelligence of his fa- 
ther’s fullest approbation. Many days 
passed before any farther tidings reach« 
ed us ; I was beginning to fear that 
Henry had met with some accident, 
while my mother and sister believed 
that some letter had gone astray ; but 
at length, another came with the dis« 
heartening néws, that during his ab- 
sence, his father had entered into a 
treaty of marriage for him, with’ the 
daughter of an old friend; but he 
still hoped that it would not be diffi- 
cult to dissolve this, whenever a fa-~ 
vourable opportunity should offer for 
explaining his prior engagement with 
one, of whose parents his father al- 
ways spoke with the warmest regard. 
Inclosed in this letter were a few lines 
from the elder Mr: De Cassales, ex< 
pressing his gratitude to my mother 
for the important service rendered to 
the young man ; but it did not con- 
tain the slightest allusion to the pro- 
ject of matrimony, or make any men- 
tion of either me or my sister ; which 
last omission appeared strange, and 
induced my mother to suspect, that 
ey was in great awe of his father, 
and that the latter had forgotten the 


existence of her daughters. I thought 
of nothing but the obstacles which 
were rising to impede our union, and 
felt as if they would increase rather 
than diminish ; but, in a very few 
days, my doubts were all dispelled, by 
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another letter from-Hehry to my mo-« 
ther, informing ‘her that” his: father, 
on hearing ‘his frank avowal, had im< 
mediately stopped all farther proceed 
ings in the matrimonial treaty, and 
ee a full consent to the union of 
is son with Cecile, on condition that 
the nuptials should not take place for 
four years; and Henry added his hope, 
that my mother would not object to 
my corresponding with him during that 
time. She consented, and our epis« 
tolary intercourse immediately com- 
menced. Henry’s letters were at first 
long, affectionate, and interesting: ex 
pressing the kindest feelings towards 
my mother and sister, and never end« 
ing without some words of polite at« 
tachment from his father. My mo« 
ther and sister were satisfied with my 
prospects of felicity, and flattered 
themselves, that Henry and I were 
peculiarly adapted for each other. To 
me, it was a constant and delightful 
occupation to read and answer his lete 
ters ; and, in truth, this season of ile 
lusion was the happiest time of my 
life. Still, I was uneasy at the con< 
tinual delays which prevented his re« 
turn, and would sometimes peevishly 
think,that, in a similar case, no ob« 
stacle could detain me ; this feeling, 
however, occurred rarely. Henry’s 
excuses for putting off the promised 
visit, from week to week, and from 
month to month, were at least plausi« 
ble, and the disturbances which then 
began to appear, in various parts of 
France, rendered it very natural that 
his father should wish to keep the 
youth under his own eye. 
“* At length the flame of revolution 
burst forth—the whole country was 
in a ferment, and from: time’ to time 
the most appalling narrations penetra 
ted even to our‘retired abode. The 
letters of Henry became less frequent 
and shorter ; he hai been ‘ obliged to 
enter into the National Guards, and 
had a variety of new occupations ; could 
find little leisure at present, but ho« 
ped soon to be able to write at length, 
and send his letter by a safe hand— 
was not able to fix the time of his pro- 
mised visit, but looked to better days,” 
&c. &c. In the course of a few weeks 
more, his letters entirely ceased—re« 
ports from Paris grew more terrific, 
arid [ was haunted ‘with terrors, which 
my kind mother and sister in vain en« 
deavoured todispel. : 
* Many months had elapsed since 
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the recéipt of Henry's last letters, and 
no tidings of him had reached us, 
though we had all written repeatedly, 
not only addressing to him at his fa- 
ther’s hotel, but also at the houses of 
several of his mong oO Rumours of 
what was ing in the metropolis, 
astonished per Shocked our ‘euiet 
neighbourhood, which began to be 
disturbed by the frequent passage of 
troops, a matter hitherto of rare occur- 
rence, and then indeed were the hor- 
rible stories multiplied ; but I heard 
them not, for our very retired way of 
life enabled my friends to keep much 
from my knowledge, until one morn- 
ing an officer, passing through the vil- 
lage with his regiment, demanded per- 
mission to pay his respeets to Madame 
De Varesne, who, after some explana- 
tion, proved to be the very Alphonse 
d’Ermas, whose name Henry had once 
borrowed. My mother had not seen 
her nephew since he was an infant, 
but appeared very glad of his arrival, 
and flattered by his attention in call- 
ing on her. She pressed him to stop 
a few days with us, but (as he truly 
said) these were not times for visits of 
pleasure, and he had only left his 
party, which had halted to take some 
hment, because he would not 
enti the mansion of his respectable 
inswoman, without inquiring after 
her health. : While he was taking a 
hurried repast, my mother asked him 
several questions about persons she 
had known in Paris, to the answers of 
which I paid little attention, but lis- 
tened with anxious expectation for the 
name I wished to hear, and yet did 
nof dare to utter. At length my mo- 
ther asked her nephew if he knew an 
family of the name of De Cassales 
At ‘first, he replied in the negative, 
and my heart sunk at the di int- 
ment ; but in amoment after, he said, 
* Ah! I recollect now, that was the 
name of a young man who was with- 
inyan inch of suffering by the /anterne 
as an Aristocrat, about three months 
ago, but wassaved by the luckycircum~ 
stance of having married the daughter 
of a furious sansculotie, a short time 
before.’—‘ That,is not the person I 
miean,” said my mother ; ‘ but per- 
— it may be some relation of his. 
you know any one else of that 
name ?’——‘ No,’ replied Alphonse, ‘ I 
heard his family spoken of, at a dine 


ner-party one day, just at the time of 
his narrow eecape, but did not pay 
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much attention to witat was said, as 
the details did not particularly inte- 
restme. However, I think some person 
in company mentioned that the father 
of Henry De Cassales——’ ‘ Henry !’ 
exclaimed my sister—‘ Are you sure 
that was his Christian name?’—‘ Quite 
sure,’ answered Alphonse ; ‘ because 
@ young man who sat next me, said, 
he had heard of three or four Henrys 
brought to the Janterne, and executed 
instantaneously, adding, that he ho- 
ped they would not some day begin a 
— massacre of all Henrys, as he 
ad himself the misfortune of bearing 
the name of a monarch, whose memo- 
ry the French nation had once idoli- 
zed.’—* But,’ added my mother, with 
an anxious look at my pale face ; you 
were going to say something of this 
man’s father..—* I know nothing at 
all of him,’ said Alphonse, “except, 
what I was about to add, of some per- 
son having mentioned that he had re- 
moved from his provincial residence 
to establish himself in Paris, a short 
time before the commencement of dis« 
turbances, in consequence of some ac 
cession of fortune.’ My mother asked 
several questions, tending to elucidate 
this story, but could obtain no far- 
ther information ; and Alphonse, with 
many protestations of regard, left our 
house, unconscious of the poison he 
had sprinkled over it. My mother and 
sister used every exertion to persuade 
me that it po? not be our Henry to 
whom the above-mentioned story als 
luded, and indeed I believed it still 
less than they did ; yet, the bare idea 
of such a thing being possible, flash- 
ing across my mind for an instant, had 
given so great a shock to my spirits, 
that I could not recover myself for the 
whole day, and when I went to my 
bed at night, the pillow was bathed 
with my tears before I could fall asleep. 
‘** From this time I had now and 
then short fits of melancholy, which 
I concealed from my mother and sister, 
and only indulged when taking a so- 
litary walk in the neighbouring wood, 
which was my greatest consolation ; 
but even this was soon to be denied 
me ; for the increasing disturbances 
of the country, and the continual pase 
sage of ond or irregular troops, 
rendered it no longer safe for us to 
enjoy that liberty of wandering in our 
own domains, to which we had hither 
to beenaccustomed. The post from 
Paris was stopt ; reports became more 
16 
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and more terrific ; and the plunder- 
ing and fens of.some neigh- 
‘bouring castles. made us begin to 
tremble for our security: even our 
own peasantry were growing lawless ; 
and the good old Curate entreated that 
we would confine ourselves within the 
walls of the Castle, until the restora- 
tion of tranquillity. We should have 
removed to the city of T—, but that 
my mother’s state of health rendered 
even one day’s journey an enterprise 
too hazardous for her, and her daugh- 
ters could not hear of a separation 
from her, though she suggested it, 
more than once, as a temporary means 
‘of security. We therefore contented 
‘ourselves with living in the most ob- 
scure manner, seeing or being seen, 
hearing or being heard of, as little as 
possible ; and thus we passed a whole 
twelvemonth amidst continual alarms, 
becoming more tranquil by degrees as 
dangers multiplied, and at, length 
sleeping calmly amidst disturbances 
which, in the commencement, used to 
deprive us of repose, appetite, and all 
power of continuing our accustomed 
occupations, But I had, in the mean 
time, received consolation that enabled 
me to support any privation, and my 
mother and sister participated in my 
satisfaction. A letter from Henry De 
Cassales had been left by a traveller 
at the Curate’s house, the contents of 
which appeared to account for his 
long silence, by alluding to several 
letters which had never reached us; 
he seemed to have written in a great 
hurry, and under considerable re- 
straint; ex much regret. for 
the disturbed state of public affairs, 
but mentioned no particular circum- 
stances ; feared it would be long be- 
fore he should be able to see us ; could 
not enter into details of any sort; 
wished us all happiness, and strongly 
recommended that nothing should in- 
duce us to change our solitary mode 
of life, in which we might hope to 
find safety, if safety was to be found ; 
and, above all things, advised us not 
to give shelter to any Parisian fugi- 
tives, of whom there were numbers 
wandering through all parts of France, 
some really in distress, but many only 
seeking whom they might betray. 
Though not sparing of tender exprese 
sions towards his dear Cecile, yet his 
letter appeared less affectionate than 
usual, and altogether different in style 
from what I had been agcustomed to; 
Vor, XXIV. 
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colder, © 
+} aiy reagan my 


my doubts, but, on the contrary, 
deavoured to persuade me that the 
differences I observed might proceed 
from various other causes unconnecty 
ed with any change in Henry's senti- 
ments ; though I have since hear 
from my sister, that, the first time 
they were alone together, she said, 
* Cecile is peteny ety Ses letter is all 
a deception, and I only hope the pre- 
sent state of things may prevent. her 
from being undeceived in any,abrupt 
manner. We must watch over her tran 
quillity more cautiously than ever.’ .. 
‘*T,in themean time, rejoiced at once 
agria receiving a letter from him whom 
Ihadallowed myself fullliberty tolove, 
read over and over the lines traced. by 
his dear hand, and though I could net 
avoid wishing a.greater resemblance. te 
the first letters he had written to me, 
yet I easily convinced myself that, it 
was as my mother had suggested ; 
Henry. written in haste,, amidst 
scenes of terror, and feared to note 
down even the words of, private affece 
tion in a paper which might fall into 
the hands of valgat-minded, strangers. 
As he had promised to avail hi 
of the first safe opportunity of writing 
again, and had referred all details to 
the time of our meeting, though withe - 
out saying when that meeting was 
likely to take place, I was in continual 
expectation of either his letters or hime 
self, and the great bell never rung at 
the gate, without my running to, see 
whether it was to give tidings of Hen- 
ry. We followed his advice, and lived 
more retired than ever, which was 
probably of great advantage to us, 
though his motive (as he afterwards 
confessed to my sister) was to prevent 
i is actions." 
egrees I became calm re- 
specting my own affairs, convinced 
tbat necessity alone detained Rv 
from us, and better pleased “a 
should be at a diets while the tue 
multuous. spirit o: y was begin- 
ning to shew itself,with violence, even 
in our hitherto comparatively quiet 
vicinity. Clubs were now establishes 
in all the neighbouring villages, 
Aristocrats denounced, and even those 
who had immediately resigned their 
titles and privileges, amongst whom 
we weore, fiid nat eaves suspicion. My 
sister and I capensis as much. as 
5 
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' Teports ‘which ‘were continual 
reaching ‘us, servants atic 
tradespeople belonging to the house, 
and in our attention to her comfort, 
we leatned to command our own feel- 
ings ; the worthy Curate always sup- 
orting us with his advice and appro- 
tion. In our nie ee — mb 
Toved nt, we lost e timidity 
of Saf youth and sex, and repeatedly 
it happened that we were able by our 
tears and entreaties, to send from the 
gates parties of lawless stragglers who 
came with the intention of plunder- 
ing 5 but my mother had made her- 
beloved in the days of her pros- 
Frei , and there was usually, in these 
; de of robbers, some good-for-no- 
thing neighbour who had tasted of her 
bounty, and either from some senti- 
ment of gratitude or of superstition, 
felt shocked at the idea‘ of disturbing 
her on her death-bed. Sometimes we 
had'to buy off our visitors by the sa- 
crifice of valuable articles, and the 
difficulty of concealing from our mo- 
ther the way in which certain pieces 
of Plate had disappeared, often occa- 
sidned us moments of great embarrass- 
mént ; but all these troubles helped 
to prevent my thoughts from dwelling 
too much on the subject of Henry, and 
gave me habits of courage and pre- 
sence of mind, which afterwards pro- 
ved advantageous. Those who have 
fot lived in the midst of insurrectiofis, 
¢an form no idea of the cool fortitude 
‘which at length arises out of a long 
continued state of frequent alarm. 

* After a week of comparative tran- 
quillity, I was one night sitting by the 
bedside of my mother, who had that 
day had one of her spasmodic attacks, 
‘on which occasions we never left her 
@ Moment alone: a composing draught 
had just thrown her intoa quiet slum- 
ber; Tf had sent the maid to her bed 
in an adjoining closet, and my sister 
had gonie to lie down in her own'room, 
‘im hopes of getting rid of a headach, 
which she wished her mother should 
hot perceive : $0 that I remained quite 
‘alone beside the sleeping invalid. 
‘After having indulged my wayward 
thoughts for a short time, and shed 
some silent tears in reflecting on the 
‘days that were gone, I was disturbed 
‘by the fear of our being left in ‘total 
darkness, a situation which agitated 
‘my mother’s nerves even when in a 
better state of health : the lamp burnt 
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very dim, and ‘the fire gave scarcely 
any light, yet I feared to move, lest'T 
should disturb the sleep which ‘had 
been procured with difficulty. In the 
rfect silence of all around, I had 
able to count twelve by the old 
clock which stood in a distant cham- 
ber, and was thus reminded how man 
hours must pass before day-break. [I 
rose, therefore, from my seat, as softly 
as I could, and was approaching the 
chimney, where a few sparks of fire 
still glimmered, when suddenly it 
appeared to me that the bell at the 
— gate was rung, and on listening I 
eard the sound again more distinctly, 
though it seemed to be rendered faint 
by the high wind that was blowing, 
and which, for an instant, I thought 
might have been the only cause of the 
noise. My heart beat violently on 
hearing the house-door opened and 
shut with caution; and in a few mo- 
ments after, a sound reached me of 
voices whispering in the antechamber, 
and steps gently approaghing the en- 
trance of my mother’s bedroom: on 
this I felt extremely alarmed, and my 
first impulse was to place myself be- 
tween the door and a screen which 
protected my mother’s bed from the 
current of air, so that no person could 
pass to her without first meeting with 
me; but I had no time to reflect, for 
the door wasimmediately opened softly, 
and I saw Antoine, who made a sign 
to me to follow him into the ante- 
chamber, which I did, (leaving the 
door ajar) and, to my great astonish- 
ment, found there two men apparently 
of the lowest class, but pom oo up in 
such a manner that I could not dis- 
tinguish their shapes or faces. I cast 
a reproachful look at Antoine, though 
I did not venture to reprove him in 
words, and advancing to the door of the 
hall, near which they stood, and en- 
deavouring to speak in an unembar- 
rassed tone, I said, ‘ What do you 
want of us, good people, at this un- 
‘seasonable hour?’ ‘ Our lives!’ an- 
swered the tallest of the men in a half 
whisper, which seemed to have some- 
thing familiar to my ear, and the 
other continued in‘a low voice, ‘ We 
are pursued by assassins, and have 
only avoided them by entering this 
castle.’— ; > 
«« ¢ What is to be done, Antoine?’ 
said I,in great confusion of mind ; and 
as he hesitated to reply, the man who 
had first spoken, throwing off his dis- 
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ah has —Cecile! will you save 
iny life?’ cannot describe what 
were my feelings on beholding, and 
at such a time, in such a situation, 
Henry De Cassales—I did not faint; 
I did ‘not throw myself into his arms 
—I thought of nothing at that mo- 
ment but of saving his life ; and, in- 
deed, I had scarcely recognised him 
when we heard a sound of distant 
voices, and the trampling of the feet 
of horses. ascending the hill. ‘ O 
Heavens!’ éxclaimed IL, ‘ What can 
we do now?’ ‘ Hide us,’ said Henry, 
‘ but for an hour in one of the secret 
chambers’ — ‘ Quick — quick, — for 
God’s sake!’ cried his companion, in 
a tone scarcely audible. ‘ Wait for 
me one instant,’ said I; for my pre- 
sence of mind, was now restored, and 
going softly into the chamber of my 
mother, whom I found still in a calm 
sleep, I passed on to the closet, where 
I woke the servant, and telling her to 
watch by the invalid’s bedside till my 
return, and in case of her awakening, 
to say that I should not repose long, 
I.took the key of the turret-room, 
which lay on the chimney, and hur- 
ried back to those who impatiently ex- 
pected me: then, desiring Antoine to 
go to the gate, and use every pretext 
for preventing or delaying the entrance 
of Henry’s pursuers, I ran up the 
stairs which led to the place destined 
for the concealment of my betrothed 
and his unknown companion. My 
anxiety seemed. to give me wings, 
though I felt my legs tremble under 
me to such a degree that I was obliged 
to support myself by the banisters ; 
while Henry followed, as quickly as 
he could drag after him the terrified 
being who leaned .on his arm, and 
whose excessive fright appeared rather 

i ful, even in one so young as 
his voice and stature shewed him. We 
had arrived at the secret door, and 
from. the open window next it, could 
hear Antoine parleying with a number 
of persons who demanded admittance, 
when the companion of Henry fell 
down ina swoon. ‘ What is to be- 
come of us now?’ cried he. ‘ Sit 
down on the stairs, and support the 
youth in your arms while I go for 
some water,’ said I. ‘No, no,’ said 
Henry, ‘ don’t go without locking us 
up, and take the light with you, for I 
know my way.’ I did as he desired, 
after basing him to raise the lifeless 
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body, and i Ty he mi 
osatbly And wae os rei 
was kept for watering the plants, on 
the top terrace. It was be ca reat 
pain that I abandoned the u Pa i 
young man in a fainting fit, unassist- 
ed; but Henry’s existence was atstake, 
and every other object shrunk into 
nothing when compared with that, 
** T hastened down staits as soon as 
I had fastened the secret door, and on 
entering the hall, found my sister al- 
ready risen, and all the servants—ex- 
cept the porter and the girl, whom I 
had left in attendance on my mother 
—assembled round her, in great con- 
sternation. I soon discovered _ that 
Rose was quite ignorant of all that 
had taken place within the last quar- 
ter of an hour, and therefore thought 
it was better to leave her to speak 
boldly what she supposed to be truth, 
being well convinced that nothing 
would induce her to mention the ses 
cret chamber and well-hidden door. 
The officers of justice, for such in fact 
they proved to be, entered the hall 
just as I retired, through thé ante. 
chamber, to my mother’s bedroom, 
and I distinctly heard them demand 
the bodies of Henry De Cassales, and 
his wife, or concubine, Fanchon Due 
bois, accused of high treason against 
the Republic. ae, 
“ You may imagine—no, you cane 
not imagine—nobody could imagine— 
what I felt on discovering ‘who was 


the companion of Henry. For a mo- 
ment my senses seemed to be giving 


way, but suddenly a sentiment of he- 
roism took ion of my soul; I 
felt myself above the world, and wish- 
ed but to sacrifice my own life, to pre- 
serve that of Henry, and the woman 
he had preferred to me. I resolved, 
that if they were to be taken, it should 
not be till I was killed, and determi- 
ned to place myself as a barrier bef 

t. 
In this state of feverish ex ato, 
was_ more inclined to put mysel 
ward than to keep back, and therefore, 
instead of going into my mother’s 
chamber, I returned into the hall, just 
as my sister was saying,—with an 
air of sincerity which persuaded eyen 
those blood-hunters—‘ It is im} 
sible that they should have entered 
this house unknown to any one ; and, 
besides, the same road leads to two 
other habitations, not far distant, 
where persons, such as you describe, 
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would be more inclined to saeee ae 
tection, than in' the abode of an unfor- 
tuhate reduced invalid, like my mo- 
ther, whom H De Cassales: would 
. hardly have ventured todisturb, know- 
ing her situation, and how improbable 
it'was that she could assist him.’ Her 
words appeared to make some impres- 
sion, I, perceiving the intruders 
to hesitate, came forward to entreat 
that the officers of justice would, if 
possible, refrain from disturbing my 
mother, who was then sleeping by the 
aid of opiam. They looked at each 
other doubtingly, and conversed to- 
; in a low tone for a few mi- 
nutes. I then heard one of them say, 
‘ Bat while we are prating here, the 
fugitives may escape entirely,’ and 
this suggestion seemed to accelerate 
their departure. However, some of 
them appeared still to hesitate, asking, 
where this door led to, and where that 
door led to, ro) een various ques- 
tions to the different domestics, who 
answered with the most perfect sim- 
plicity, as no one in the house had 
any suspicion of what had passed, ex- 
cept Antoine and myself. At len 
the unwelcome visitors took their de- 
parture, accompanied by one of our 
men for a guide to the next chateau, 
which, being some miles nearer to the 
frontiers, a ed to be a place still 
more likely for the fugitives to have 
halted at. 
* As soon as Antoine had closed the 
gate behind them, he returned to the 





where the terrified domestics 
were still assembled, and calling me 
aside, said, ‘ We must get Mr Henry 
off as quickly as possible, for I heard 
one of the men say, that if they did 
not find the persons they were in pur- 
suit ofin their search to-night, it would 
be expedient that they should return 
here ;’ to which another replied,— 
* That in that case they would exa- 
mine every corner, from the cellars to 


By oe 
**-Rose had gone to take my place b 
my mother’s bedside, believing that 
would follow her advice of retiring to 
3 and I, resolving not to lose a 
moment, after sending the other ser- 
vants to bed, desired Antoine to take 
’ measures for the immediate departure 
of the fugitives, while I went to take 
them’: I then provided myself with 
wine, drops, &c. for the fatigued and 
terrified woman ; and having called 


back Antoine, to desire that he would 
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secretly prepare some refresliment for 
the travellers, hastened up stairs, in a 
tumult of contending emotions, which 
my heroic sentiments alone ‘enabled 
me to command, When I arrived at 
the secret entrance my hatid trem- 
bled, so that I could not immediately 
move the spring which concealed the 
key-hole; and then made so much 
noise, and was so long efideavouring 
to unlock the door, that when T reach- 
ed the top of the staircase, I found 
Henry with his sword drawn, ready 
to oppose his pirsuers ; while his un- 
fortunate companion lay still sense 
less on the floor. His head, as well as 
his eyes, sunk on beholding me; and 
without interchanging any words, we 
both applied our attention to aid the 
unconscious sufferer. By the help of 
the medicines I had brought, she was 
soon restored to her senses, but did 
not seem to recollect where she was, 
or what had happened. Henry raised 
her up and seated her ona bench, while 
I bathed her temples and nostrils 
with vinegar. I know not how I felt— 
Thad no time to think—I was obliged 
to act. As soon as I perceived her to 
be sufficiently restored to move, I pro- 
posed that they should descend from 
this uncomfortable room ; _ on 
Henry’s expressing a fear of leaving 
their place of refuge, I mentioned the 
departure of their persecutors, but 
refrained from saying more, as I saw 
the poor woman was in no state to 
support farther terror; and desiritig 
them to follow, I led the way down 
the narrow stairs, leaving Henry to 
carry his exhausted companion. I 
then proposed to them to partake of 
the prepared refreshment, but the fe- 
male was in no condition to profit by 
it: fatigue and fright had produced a 
high fever, and the best service I 
could render her, was to have her put 
into bed immediately. I then re- 
turned to Henry, who waited in an 
adjoining chamber ; and without giv- 
ing way to my feelings, told him in 
few words, the necessity for his im- 
mediate departure, offering, that An- 
toine should be his guide to a town in 
the contrary direction from that taken 
by the police officers, and at the same 
time bring back a physician for his sick 
companion. He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, endeavoured to say somethi 
which I could not understand, an 
Antoine coming to remind him of the 
danger likely to result from any fur- 
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ther delay, he said in @ suffocated 
tone, ‘I am ready ;’ and then hold« 
ing out a hand I did not take, after a 
long-drawn breath, with a still more 

i t utterance, he added, ‘I trust 
to the generosity of Cecile—and com- 
mend to her care—the unfortunate’-— 
I interrupted him to say, that I would 
protect her as if she were my own sis- 
ter; and then bidding him adieu, I left 
the room abruptly. 

“TT -could not Satie supported my- 
self a minute longer—my heart seem= 
ed as if it would burst,—my mind was 
a whirlpool, in which every rational 
idea was swallowed up,—I was acting 
as it were by instinct, for 1 was incapa- 
ble of reflecting ; and the only strong 
impression on my soul was a resolu- 
tion to behave nobly. But I had still 
another hard task, and this was to 
follow the steps of Antoine and his 
companion to the gate, that I might 
lock it afterthem. I remained at such 
a distance as not to be observed by 
Henry, and only appedved, when the 
porter, onfunclosing the wicket, looked 
round for me: Henry made a move- 
ment to turn back, but I signed to 
him with my hand to proceed ; An- 
toine, pulling him forward, closed the 
door, and as I fastened it within, I 
heard the trampling of the horse, and 
the wheels of the carriage which had 
been pared ‘for his conveyance. 
After leaning against the gate for a 
moment, I pursued my way back to 
the house, but could not refrain from 
stopping in the middle of the court- 
yard to inhale the cold air, which 
seemed to refresh my burning brain ; 
and looking up at the sky, I clasped 
my hands wildly, and called upon the 
myriads of twinkling stars to pity me: 
I then ran up the steps, and sitting 
down in the hall, burst into an agony 
of tears, the first I had shed since the 
fatal certainty which had changed all 
my prospects in life. The clock struck 
two, and I recollected that it was only 
since midnight that I was become an- 
other creature. My tears had relieved 
me, and I closed the hall door softly, 
and walked with a firm step to the 
chamber of the sick stranger, where I 
resolved to remain till the return of 
the porter, as it was that nearest to 
the gate. Rose was in my mother’s 
apartment, supposing I had retired to 
fest, and the servants had all been 
dismissed by Antoine immediately on 
the’ departure of the police, so that 
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De Cassales was now ina heavy-sleep, 
and as I sat beside her bed, reflecting 
on the past, I seemed to be in a pai 
ful dream, from which I longed that 
some one wowld awaken me. I had not 
et distinctly seen the face of her who 
ad stolen from me the object of my 
affection, and I felt a strange curiosity 
to behold her features ; but no light 
fell on her as she lay, and though I 
several times —— over a wb 
only distingui e pain aving. 
of oe beeen, “and the short difficult 
jonaene. which feeae me pr 
she was oppressed y the fever. 
first convulsive fit of weeping being 
over, my tears flowed silently, and I 
sat with my face covered by my hand- 
kerchief, until I heard the gate-bell 
rung cautiously,—and on leoking at 
my watch, found it was four 
o'clock, about which time I knew that 
Antoine and the physician might be 
arrived. 1, therefore, crept softly out 
of the room, and hurrying to the gate, 
was relieved from any scruple about 
opening it, by hearing the voices of 
Antoine and the Doctor as | approach- 
ed. The latter had hastened with the 
idea of finding my mother worse than 
he had left her a few days before (for 
Antoine had prudently refrained from 
mentioning the stranger) and ‘was 
much surprised when he learned that 
his assistance was required for a per~ 
son he had never seen: the noise we 
made on entering the chamber did 
not rouse the sleeping patient, and the 
physician, on feeling her pulse, 
clared her to be in a very alarming 
—_ and that = must be a 
bled. It was then, on approac 
the candle for him to band 
arm, that I first beheld the face of 
Henry’s wife. The movements of the 
human heart are surely strange, and 
its depths unfathomable! Why didit 
cause me a pleasurable emotion to dis- 
cover, that.the woman for whom: I 
had been abandoned was an ordinary 
person in looks, language, and man~ 
ners >: Indeed, her origin was plainly 
marked in all these ; and, strange to 
tell! this certainly gave me courage 
to attend her with less painful agita- 
tion than I had felt before I knew 
what sért of a being she was. 
* Fearing that it might prove fatal 
to Henry, if any suspicions concerning 











his arrival should transpire, I would 
not call up any of the female'servants ; 
nd, therefore, resolving to conceal the 
as long as possible, {I de- 
termined to attend the sick’ woman 
myself alone, and actually held the 
‘candle while the doctor opened the 
vein, and a basin to receive the blood, 
—services which I had never rendered 
to any one before, although both my 
mother and sister had frequently re- 
quired them. As soon as the blood 
began to flow, the patient opened her 
eyes, and shewed much confusion of 
anind on seeing herself amongst stran- 
ers. She asked repeatedly for her 
usband,—insisted on going to him,— 
and was scarcely to be pacified by the 
assurance, that he had been obliged to 
remove from the pursuit of the police 
to a neighbouring castle, where her ap- 
pearance might betray him. As I knew 
that the physician was a humane, lio- 
nourable man, I confided to him, that 
the sick woman and her husband were 
fugitives in danger of being arrested ; 
but said nothing of who they were, or 
whither the man had directed his steps. 
The doctor kept the secret ; and, with 
the help of Antoine, I contrived to 
have a report spread abroad, that one 
of the maid-servants was dangerousl 
iJl, so that it was not suspected we 
harboured any person from without ; 
and the next day I had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing, that the officers of 
justice, Ly see pron in their search 
after Henry, had received intelligence 
of a fugitive of much ter import- 
ance, in pursuit of whom they had 
directed their course across the moun- 
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tains. 

* Nothing could exceed the asto- 
nishment of my mother and sister 
when they heard all that had passed, 
and whom I had taken under my pro- 
‘tection. They perfectly approved of 
my conduct, ani cordially united with 
me in doing every thing that. could 
serve the unfortunate Madame DeCas- 
sales, who had nothing to render her 
Sreneting. oper’ bes great attach- 
ment to her husband, and her being 
the innocent destroyer of all my hopes. 
She recovered more rapidly than could 
have been expected ; and, asshe went 
by her maiden name, no one of the 
domestics but the trusty Antoine had 
any suspicion of her connexion with 
Henry, nor did she ever learn that it 
was the betrayed bride of her husband 
who had succoured her distress. ‘In 
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about a month a letter arrived from 
him, addressed: to. Madame Dubois, 
announcing to her, that he had found 
a safe asylum beyond the frontiers, 
and recommending her to put herself 
under the protection of her father, 
who had become a man of great influ- 
ence in the department where he lived. 
This she would not consent to; but, 
as soon as" her strength was perfectly 
re-established, she hastened to join 
her husband at the town in which he 
had taken shelter; and, in a short 
time after her departure, arrived a let- 
ter for me, which, however, I did not 
receive for many weeks. 

““Theagitation of my spirits, and the 
efforts I had made to suppress my 
emotions, had: produced a low fever, 
which occasioned great uneasiness te 
my mother and sister, and for some 
time kept the physician in suspense as 
to its nature and consequences. I re- 
covered, however; and, as my mind 
was far more composed than it had 
been for sevef@l months, I read with- 
out much pain these few lines: 


** « Most generous of women! 

‘* ¢ How shall I express the admirae 
tion,—the gratitude,—which pervade 
my heart, on hearing of the benefits 
a have bestowed where they could 

ave been least expected ! and the no- 
ble manner in which you have con- 
cealed from the object of your kind. 
ness that knowledge of the past which 
might have embittered all- her. future 
years !—But Cecile was ever income 
parable !—and, oh! if I could but en. 
ter into details, perhaps she would find 
some excuse for my apparent perfidy ! 
—But I will now only*presume to add 
the unbounded thanks of those whose 
lives have been saved by you, and the 
most sincere wishes for your bappiness, 
from one who dares not sign his un- 
fortunate name.’ 


‘* T was surprised at finding myself 
so little agitated by the perusal of Hen- 
ry’s letter, especially as the first sight 
of his well-known handwriting had 
occasioned mea slight shudder. Whe- 
ther it was the satisfaction of having 
done my duty, or that my heart was 
numbed by recent sufferings, I know 
not ; but I became tranquil in a much 
shorter space of time than my friend 
had expected. It was the calm efiale- 
spair !—I no longer hoped or a 
for me all was finished ; but I felt the 
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more devoted to my mother and sister, tranquillity of).mind; once more dis- 
and from that “a termmsrerfaamess 4 turbed, and my hard-earned indiffe- - 


what’ more utility in: the household. 
“ We heard nothing more of the 
fugitives ; and, taking it for granted 
that. they were in safety, we ceased to 
talk of them. My memory would 
sometimes, against my will, revert to 
the days that were gone, and present 
to my imagination the bright vision 
of former hopes ; and then the clouds 
of disappointment would lower over 
me for a brief space of time ;—but I 
never uttered a complaint; and im- 
mediately sought out some occupation 
which might engage my attention, and 
enable me to banish painful recollec- 
tions. And certainly I can claim some 
merit for the successful exertions I 
made to avoid repining. 
' © We ee our ne habits of 
life, seeing and hearing as little as pos- 
sible of the storm which raged aces 
us ; never injuring any one, and some- 
times being of use to unfortunate in- 
dividuals, whom we were called upon 
to succour or conceal. It was a me- 
lancholy time for all who had friends 
either in Paris or the royalist armies ; 
indeed anywhere in France, or con- 
nected with that distracted country. 
Our ‘cousin Alphonse was with the 
troops in Germany|; my mother's other 
nephews were in the National Guards. 
But I will not dwell: on a description 
of the days when nearest relations were 
opposed to each other, and when one 
could not wish success to either party, 
without wishing ill to some of one’s 
rentage. In the midst of all this, how- 
ever, my health was restored, and our 
good mother did not seem to suffer so 
much from her various maladies as 
she had done for many years before ; 
so that we might have been consider- 
ed as more fortunate than some of our 
neighbours ; when one day our domes- 
tic quiet was again interrupted by a 
letter from Henry De Cassales to my 
i '; giving her an account of va- 
rious c in his circumstances,— 
amongst others, ‘ the death of his wife, 
and his appointment to a lucrative ci- 
vil employment, in consequence of cer< 
tain friends of his father having come 
into power.’ He concluded with an 
humble request for permission ‘ to 
avail himself of a short leave of ab- 
sence from his post, to come and ex- 
plain past circumstances,—he would 
not promise tp talk of the future till 
that was done.’ And thus was my 





rence again shaken: for, though 1 
declared’ loudly that no explanation 
would satisfy me, yet my thoughts in- 
voluntarily contradicted my words, 
and I felt a ray of hope brightening: 
in my heart. . | 

** Henry did come, and was better 
received by my mother and sister than 
I thought he deserved to be: yetina 
few days I had listened to his justifi« 
cation, and forgiven all the past! The 
story he told was plausible enough— 
Heaven only knows whether it was- 
true. His father’s life was in the most 
imminent danger: in short, he would 
have been put to death, had not the 
immediate marriage of his son with 
the daughter of a powerful sanscu- 
lotte obtained for him a protector of 
sufficient power to stop the execution.. 
After telling me the story, he added,. 
‘ Would Cecile have hesitated to sa- 
crifice her own happiness, had the life 
of her mother been at stake?’ My . 
heart replied as he intended it should, 
and in so doing, restored to the man 
I so dearly loved all his former empire 
ve We fortnight of ha: 

“* We spent one fortnig: 
days, dnving which all that was ae 
ful in the past was forgotten, and 
what was pieaing alone occupied our 
thoughts. Our plans of life were un- 
certain, because the state of our coun- 
try was still unsettled ; but we looked 
on the bright side of every thing, and 
there seemed to be no obstacle to an 
union between Heriry and myself. ‘His 
circumstances were affluent ; the death 
of his father, which took place before 
that of his wife, had put him in pos- 
session of a moderate landed property 
in one of the least disturbed parts of 
France, as well as a sum of mo- 
ney secured in some foreign funds, 
and his present employment was only 
a step to one still more lucrative, 
which he expected on his return to 
Paget de gp convinced that 
he a ciency to: support 
me in affltence either at Pans 
abroad, and seemed ‘not to have‘a 
doubt of the sincerity of his attach- 
ment, which had only yielded to the 
imminent danger of a father, whom 
he loved and respected, as that father 
had deserved. It was determined, as 
soon as Henry could again absent him- 
self from his post, which he said would 
be in four months, that we should be 
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married. He pressed to have - 
remony performed pe rotgny toe ra 


parture, promising to leave me_with 
my a till Reteneme but fortu- 
nately she was averse to these precipi- 
tate measures, and Henry took his 
leave. Most tender and most sorrow- 
ful was his farewell.—‘ Do not wee 
my beloved Cecile!’ he said, gently 
wiping away my tears with the hand- 
kerchief already moistened with his 
own, ‘ Every drop that falls from your 
eyes feels like melted lead upon my 
heart.—If I am alive this day four 
months, we shall meet, to be parted 

in by death alone.’ Such were 
his parting words.—I never saw him 
more.” 


Cecile paused for a moment, and I 
fixed my eyes on the picture. “ That 
rtrait,” said she, ‘‘ was finished a 
ew days before Henry De Cassales 
left the Castle of Varesne for ever. 
An Italian painter, who was making 
the best of his way, from the tumults 
of France, to the quiet village he had 
left in pursuit of wealth and fame, 
had been mistaken by the furious 
pemnntry of a neighbouring hamlet 
or a person obnoxious to them, and, 
having been rescued with some diffi- 
culty by my mother’s steward, was 
brought hither for safety, and remain- 
ed ten days under our roof. This 
cireumstance took place the day af- 

' ter Henry’s arrival ; and the painter, 
immediately on seeing him, express- 
ed a wish to take his likeness, in 
which he succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectation ; and thus left in this man- 
sion a neyer-fading memorial of the 
most perfidious —— in short, of a 
MAN-~and that is saying every thing. 
a to continue my narrative: After 
’s departure, you may suppose 

that be Sanaa constant subject of 
our conversation. We had found his 
wrance altered; sometimes I 

t t for the better, sometimes for 
‘the worse ; his complexion was paler 
-and darker ; he looked more thought- 
ful, and smiled less frequently than in 
former days ; but he appeared to me 
to have more dignity in his counte- 
nance. My mother and Rose thought 
he had acquired an air of dissimula- 
tion ; and we all agreed (for I could 
not help assenting to this observation, ) 
that he had learned to place a much 


higher value on riches and honours 
than when he had taken refuge in our 
mansion at the time of his duel ; but 
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is seemed a natural consequence, of 
ra situation he had been, thrown into; 
and all these discourses ever termi- 
nated in the subject of my approach- 
ing marriage, which afforded such.a 
satisfactory prospect to us all. My 
mother was now becoming less liable to 
ony severe attacks of her former, ma- 
ies; she was, however, growing 
paivally weaker, and passed much of 
er time in bed ; but was remarkably 
cheerful, and talked continually, of 
Henry. She often said that her dear- 
est wish would shortly be gratified, 
and that she felt her strength improve 
in thinking of it. ‘ Rose,’ she would 
say, ‘ has arrived at a reasonable age, 
and I have had many proofs of her 
good sense; but you, my Cecile, are 
too young and too romantic for me to 
die in peace while you are unmarried. 
Thank God I shalf’ soon have my ute 
most wish contented, in seeing you 
the wife of the son of your father’s 
old friend, and then I may join my 
lamented husband without a pang, 
Thus she would talk, half cheerfully, 
half melancholy ; but she really did 
seem at last to be overcoming her ex- 
treme debility ; and we flattered our 
selves she would be able to execute 


her favourite project, of going as far 
as the chapel to be present at the nupe 
tial ceremony. 


“* This was. moment of temporary 
peace, especi in our part of the 
country ; and though atrocities were 
sometimes committed in the neigh 
bourhood, and that the bonds of so- 
ciety continued in a relaxed state, yet 
the former did not approach so near 
us as before, and the latter was not 
so sensibly felt. Letters from Henry 
frequently arrived, sometimes by the 
regular post, sometimes by travellers 
passing the road ; in short, while he 
wished to write, he found means to 
send his letters; and nothing could 
be more -affectionate or amiable than 
their style during the first two months 
of hisabsence ; at the commencement 
of the third month they became short 
er, and the intervals between them 
were longer ; but the business of his 
office, which had increased in cone 
sequence of the illness of one of his 
colleagues, and also the necessity in 
which he described himself of making 
some short excursions for that reason, 
seemed to account for his omissions ; 
and I felt no resentment for whatd 
could not avoid lamenting. My great 
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consolation was, that; in less than two 
months, I should’ no longer have to 


wait: the arrival of. the courier for 


tidings of one so dear to me. At 
length the fourth month began ; and 
we counted first the weeks and then 
the days which would pass before 
Henry’s arrival. The hands of Rose, 
and even those of my invalid mother, 
were employed jn hastily finishing 
certain bridal ornaments, which they 
liad Jaboured at in secret, and which 
I pretended not to perceive, when 
they ‘hurried them away at my ap- 
proach; but I felt happy when [I 
thought how soon they would bemine. 

‘* But no letter announced the ap- 
proach of the bridegroom : the longest 
time which used to elapse without 
hearing from him, was long past, and 
yet no tidings of him reached us. I 
began to have melancholy forebodings, 
(though of nothing like the truth,) 
and my mother took pains to persuade 
me of what she and Rose had convin« 
ced themselves ; namely, that letters 
had been lost, and that we should pro- 


— hear no more of Henry till we . 
saw 


im arrive. I endeavoured to be~ 
lieve this, and to appear cheerful be- 
fore my friends ; but when alone, I 
gave way to the most gloomy thoughts ; 
and when the four months had come 
to an end, and that one week passed, 
and another week passed, I grew more 
and more unhappy. Henry was either 
dead, or so ill, as to be unable to 
write ; or, perhaps, in these tumultuous 
times he had become an object of sus~ 
picion, and was confined in some dun« 
geon. My motlier and Rose began to 
share my inquietude, and though they 
would chide me for heoking forward to 
evil, it was evident that their own spi- 
rits also suffered : my mother’s strength 
appeared to diminish, and the smile 
on my sister's face became more rare 
and less bright than heretofore. The 
fifth month was:already near its con- 
clusion, and melancholy pervaded our 
house. My mother had commissioned 


the Curate of the parish to take mea-- 


sures for ascertaining what was become 
of Henry De C and anxiously 
awaited the answer he expected: my 
sister also knew of this step being ta- 
ken,-and was most impatient for the 
result-; but they all agreed that the 
whole transaction should be concealed 
from~me till the affair was perfectly 
elucidated. 

> The sixth month of Henry’s abe 
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sence, anil second’ of his race Bi 
lence, had just commenced, when one 
morning I saw, from my window, the 
old Curate hastening across the court: 
at‘an unusual hour; and though T 
knew nothing of the cominission with 

which’ he had been entrusted, yet I 

immediately suspected that his visit. 
had some connexion with the subject 
always uppermost in my thoughts. I 
therefore hastened down stairs to meet 

him, but he had already been admit- 
ted to my mother’s chamber,’ at the: 
door of which I met my sister coming 

to seek me. ‘* What news does he 

bring?” said I, hurrying towards her. 

‘Who do you mean?’ said Rose, 

with an embarrassed air. ‘ The Cu- 
rate, replied I. ‘ I have not yet 

spoken to him,’ said she ; ‘ he is alone 

with my mother, and I think we had 

better not interrupt them.’ My sis- 
ter’s confusion ‘augmented every mo- 
ment: I observed it, and said, * Rose, 

I implore you to tell me the truth: 

are there are any tidings of Henry ?” 

* None that I know of, I assure you,” 

replied my ‘sister, who really knew 
nothing, on account of her having 
hastened away to prevent my appear~ 

ance. ‘ I will know if the Curate has 
brought any,’ I exclaimed ; and ih 
spite of the remonstrances of Rose, and 
her endeavours to detain me, I rush+ 
ed past her, and entered the chamber, 
where I beheld what immediately con- 

vinced’ me that my suspicions were 
but too true. 

‘* My mother was weeping bitterly, 
and the good Curate sitting by her 
bed-side, with a countenance expres~ 
sive of great sorrow ; an open letter in 
his hand, and another still unsealed 
on the table beside him. ‘ Henry is 
dead !’ I exclaimed ; and my sight-and 
hearing beginning to fail, I should: 
have fallen to the ground, had not 
Rose, who followed close behind,- 
caught-me in her arms, and placed me 
in a great chair which stood near. 0 


‘did not faint—my anxiety for intelli- 


gence kept me from dosing my senses. 
entirely, and ing my eyes, I was 
just able wav, "Ie he dead?’ * No* 
—no,’ replied the Curate, approaching — 
me,. * he is not dead,’—but I looked 
up at his face as he»said thies¢ words; 
and saw no consolation in it. ‘Js he 
then in prison? For Heaven's sake, 
tell: me thetrruth—this suspense kills 
me!’ and infact I fe if I} comld! 
have berne any certainty better than: 
5K 4 








rate then'turning to my mother, who 


still continued weeping bitterly, said, . 
‘:I believe it is: better to tell her at: 


once what she must sooner or later be 


informed of.’ .‘ Do what you think . 


right,’: said-she ; ‘ I am incapable of 
either considering or acting.’ ‘Oh! 
for mercy’s sake, let me hear all!’ 
cried I, catching hold of the Curate’s 
hand; ‘I will be calm—I will be 
reasonable,’—but little did I expect 
what was to come. 

- «¢ This letter,’ he said, ‘ is the an- 
swer of one addressed to a friend of 
mine in Paris, at the request of .your 


mother, who directed me to make in-° 


quiries after Mr De Cassales.’ - He 
paused for a moment,.and my heart, 
my breathing, stopped entirely during 
that moment. At length, with a heavy 
sigh, and in a lower tone of voice; he 
added, ‘ The man, my dear young 
lady, is unworthy of you.—‘ .What 
man ?’ exclaimed I, and I remember 
the wild feel of my head as I spoke. 
“Henry De Cassales,’ resumed he, in 
amore determined tone, ‘ can never 
be your husband ; nor was he ever 
deserving of your hand.’—¥‘ ’Tis 
false—fi false !—’ shrieked I, my 
senses beginning to give way. My 


sister's — to -the ecclesiastic 


recalled them in some degree, and I 


remained silent, (but it was with an - 


effort beyond what any person can 
imagine who has never been in the 
state I was in then,) and on a sign 
from my mother, the Curate read 
aloud the letter he had received. — 
** « Rose, my dear, give those two 
revious episties into the hand of Ma- 
dame—or rather do you read them to 
her.’. Rose approached the picture of 
Henry De Cassales, and touching a 
spring in the frame, a small part of it 
opened, from whence she took a little 
1 containing two letters, which 
se readaloud. The first was as fol- 
ows:—. 


«-§ Dear Frienp, 
“*¢* On the receipt of yours, without 
loss of time I proceeded to make the 


inquiries you recommended, and found - 


no diffi in. learning news of Mr 
Henry De. es, who enjoys a very 
high and lucrative office, and lives in a 
handsome hotel, with an appearance 
of such affluence and luxury as might 
have put his life in danger a few years 
ago... He is at this moment on the 
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. sitated to occasion her. 
- J:am unworthy of her; that I never 
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point of marriagé with the only daugh- 
ter of a late minister, who is said to 
have died worth a prodigious sum of 
money placed in foreign banks. . The 
wedding is to take place immediately, 
and if this: gentleman is a friend of 
yours, I wish you joy of his good for- 
tune. I hear the young lady is very 
pretty, but more remarkable for her 
riches then any thing else. I hope 
this intelligence-may prove satisfae- 
tory, and am ready to obey any of 
your further commands,’ &ec. &c. In 
a P. S. was added, ‘ One of the per- 
sons to whom I addressed myself: for 
tidings of Mr De, Cassales, has just 
called on me to say that he was mar- 
ried this morning, and to request that 
I would:send you the enclosed letter, 
which is for a lady in your neighbour- 
hood, to whom you will oblige me by 
forwarding it.’ 

** The enclosure was a letter from 
Henry De Cassales to Madame De Va- 
resne, which Rose also read aloud, and 
which I was astonished to see her sis« 
ter hearken to with indifference, even 
after such a lapse of years. The:con- 
tents ran thus :— 


*« ¢ MosT RESPECTED Lapy, 

“«¢ T have attempted to address*you 
twenty times within the last month, 
and was only deterred from writing, 
by not knowing in what words to con- 
vey to you tidings.which must give 
you pain ; but there is no more time 
to lose, and I now therefore assume 
courage to inform you, that, urged 
by a strong combination of circum- 
stances, I have yielded to my destiny, 
and am just returned from the muni- 
cipality with a wife more suitable to 
my present state than your amiable 
daughter, for whom,. notwithstand- 
ing, I feel the truest regard, (‘ The 
wretch !”. exclaimed Cecile, with a 
smile of contempt,) and the greatest 
regret, for the uneasiness I.am neces 
Telt her that 


was otherwise ; that I have been go- 
verned by thirst of wealth.’ Alas! 
this is too true; for were Cecile as rich 
asmy wife . . . « Butno more 
on that subjeet—and notwithstanding 
your abhorrence of. my conduct, you 
must allow me to offer, both to your- 
self and your daughters, my humble 
respects and very good wishes. I have 
the honour to salute you in-the most 
distinguished manners”. ©. 
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“ What do you think of the cool, 
‘deliberate baseness of his conduct-and 
his letter ?” resumed Cecile, and with- 
out waiting for my answer, continued 
her-story as follows :— 

** I did not hear any thing of this 
precious composition for many months 
after ; for‘as soon as the Curate read 
the- words,.. ‘. He - was’ married. this 
morning,’ I fainted, and on my-reco- 
very from that state it was discovered 
that I-had completely lost my senses. 
A violent brain fever was the conse- 
quence of my agitation, and thrice was 
I on the brink of the grave: in spite 
of all the skill of my medical attend- 
ants, united with the soothing care of 
my mother and sister, I did not begin 
¢o recover my recollection till half a 
year was over, and then it was by such 
slow degrees, that.they were more 
terrified than consoled: by my. dis- 
course. In short, a full twelvemonth 
had elapsed before I was myself again ; 
but I did at length recover my-me- 
mory as clear as ever it had been, and 
with a mind so changed, that, in place 
of an unbounded affection for Henry 
De Cassales, my heart was occupied by 
an utter abhorrence of all his sex, so 
fervent, that -I made a vow never to 
look upon a man again ; and, however 
strange it‘may appear, I have contri- 
ved to keep that vow unbroken amidst 
all the changes, difficulties, and dan- 
gers in which we have found ourselves. 
My. good looks, as well as my health 
of body, had vanished, but my peace 
of mind was restored, and except for 
a few days in the year, I was cheerful 
and contented ; but it was long before 
I could a the anniversary of my 
sudden: shock without a return of my 
mental disease, and the indulgence of 
my: sister, who gratified my whim of 
this: temporary mourning, was: the 
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afforded me most pleasure during my 
malady, ‘was the sight of flowers, and 
that was the origin of:the flower-gar=_. 
den onthe terrace. My goldfinch, 
too, which I-used to play with. whea 
I did not ise any human creas 
ture, suggested to my kind sister the 
project of our little aviary. I was led 
out upon the terrace when my. mind 
and body were still: weak, and have 
reason to believe that this amusement 
contributed much to my-~ recovery, 


‘The only thing which ever recalled an 


idea of the love I had once: borne’ to 
that unworthy man, was the agitation 
the first sight of 

is portrait, which the servant,. to 
whom. Rose gave orders for its remo 
val, had forgotten. -I insisted on hae 
ving it placed here, because I thought 
it would be a cowardly act to send-it 
away; but to avoid the me of be- 
holding those features: which I. now 
see with indifference, I had it covered. 
Poor creature !. his course was soon 


tun, and-he has been long forgotten 


by the distant relations to whom the 
remnant.of his great riches devolved. 

‘* The last slight attack of my men- 
tal malady occurred on the death of 
my dear mother, for though her decay 
was so gradual that she: expired like 
an extinguishing lamp, yet the shock 
of finding her dead was more. than I 
could support.. Since that period I 


shave been tolerably tranquil, though, 


in regard to bodily health, always-2 
martyr to past sufferings; and Rose 


-and-I are so accustomed to our mono- 


tonous course of life, that it constitutes 
our happiness. Weeks after weeks, 


.and months after months, pass as-you 


see, and I often think that we should 
never have enjoyed half so much feli- 
city in the turmoil of the world as our 


‘solitary habits bestow on us.” 


chief cause of its diminution. By de- - 


grees the attack became less violent, 
and. of;sborter duration ; after eight 
years it ceased entirely, and never shall 
I forget the joy of my poor Rose the 
first time'that i passed this day in my 
perfect senses: One of the things whic 


“¥ i. 


ce “am 


Such was:the Old Maid’s Story.— 
Nothing worth relating passed during 
the remaining time of my: abode -at 
the Castle of Varesne, to which I bade 
adieu at the end of October, and. pure 
sued my lonely journey southward. - 











Dear Nortn, 

' You have tried various ways of 
making yourself popular, and strange 
though it may appear, you have such 
eceded in them all. In Oxford, in 
particular, you are a text-book upon all 
oceasions. In your original articles, 
you have been gay and witty, in such 
an uneontrollabledegree, that the whole 
hraman race seemed to aim at nothing 
so much as to exert the privilege ‘of 
laughter ; and ‘several Dons of Col- 
leges have endeavoured (not, we un- 
tlerstand, without some glimmerings 
of suceess), by assuming a portentous 
grin, and cackling over your papers, to 
persuade the under-graduates that 
they had the same feelings with the 
rest of the world. High-street gene- 
rally wears the most brilliant and ani- 
mated appearance about the third day 
after you have left the press. Sleepy» 
eyed individuals, who pore with the 
same leaden goggles over the gaietics 
of Terence and Aristophanes, as over 
Macculloch and Jeremy Bentham, 
‘brighten up in a miraculous mamer 
when they have perused a scene in 
old Maga; and some of them, though 
they afterwards have the misfortune 
to take first classes, appear, while-un- 
der her inspiration, to be sensible and 
even lively young men. Golding’s and 
Jabber’s, about the beginning of a 
month, teem with merry-faced and 
light-hearted commoners ; senior ta« 
bles seem more talkative and enter- 
taining, and common-rooms are ab- 
solutely uproarious beneath the po- 
tent spell of your midriff-shaking pen. 
When you are tired of raising laughter, 
in pity to senior fellows, tutors, and 
heads of houses, to whom the exertion 
of gaffawing might prove dangerous, or 
at all events, fatiguing,—you alter 
the strain of your meditations, and 
tarn sentimental for a time. This, 
though it puts all the rest of the world 
im téars, is perfect repose to them. 
Unblanched is the ruddy cheek of the 
amvistened large dis- 

‘the Master; and just 
watastrophe grows most 
tic, the unwieldy ani- 
ge head upon his dexe 
assures the neigh- 
Wagnificence of his 
uy his lungs are 
iS. appetite, previous 
‘Wad tolerably good. It 
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is astonishing, by the bye, with ‘what 
certainty one can guess the amount of 
a man’s preferment, from the nature 
and sound of his snore. Nothing can 
be more different than the loud, open, 
long-drawnalarum of a Warden, from 
the weak, short, stieaking sort of a sni- 
vel which issues from the blue, ema~ 
eiated proboscis of a Junior Fellow. 
With whata proud, trumpet-like sound 
does the one echo round the oaken 
walls, shaking the long-stalked glasses 
on the table, and finally dying away like 
a peal of far off thunder, which the tra~ 
veller hears reverberated from rock to 
rock in the tremendous solitudes of 
Ben Nevis, while between the pauses 
the mountain seems to listen in breath- 
less awe, as if the next vast and over~ 
whelming roar were to shake it to 
its solid and everlasting foundations. 
How often in senior common-rooms 
may be marked the gradual dropping 
asleep of the learned and venerable 
members! First, after a few rounds 
of the bottle, the tongues, which are 
tired of eulogizing or vituperating the 
various dishes which had smoked upon 
the board, gradually begin to be still, 
—soon conversation comes absolutely 
to a stand,—the candles grow alarm- 
ingly long in the wick,—comparative 
darkness involves the sage assembly ,— 
and first one, then another, drops off 
into a placid and harmonious repose. 
Then what dreams float before the 
eyes of their imagination! Blue silk 
pelisses jostling shovel hats, church 
spires dancing in most admired dis-~ 
order, fat incumbents falling down in 
a fit, neat clerical-looking gigs stand- 
ing at vicarage doors, and these all in~ 
congruously commingled with white 
veils, lawn sleeves, roast beef, pule: 
cushions, bright eyes, ané@mall be 
sarsnet shoes. Sudden)Pe@he chape 

bell dissolves the fleeting @@@Mic of the 
vision ; and, behold! thegWhite veil 
is'a poet’s imaginationgiile church 
















ire is still at a mise distance, 
e vicarage ig a Utophemi@nonentity, 
and the fat ce piaem state of 
the ruddiest , isieily reality 
of the dream ! It is Bao tell how 
you are recéived. by Gas nder-gra- 
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the classics, though dark and intricate 
as those of Christ-church . cloisters, 
would be clear as noon-day. Exami~ 
ners would be the most jocund and fas- 
cinating of men, and Dodd, robbed of 
his terrors, and pluckless as a tailor’s 
goose, would have little to do but to 
distribute testamurs to any one that 
applied. But this, in the present state 
of ignorance and intellect —for the 
terms are nearly synonymous—is hard- 
ly to be expected ; and men must still 
linger out their three years, before they 
can strut about in the dignity of wide 
sleeves, ‘like Troy’s proud dames, 
whose garments sweep the ground.” 
But hold !. Did we, indeed, say lin- 
ger? They fly, they gallop—it is only 
after these three years are past, that 
Time gets galled and spavined, and all 
the kicking and spurring you can give 
him,only makes him limp, and hobble, 
and crecp the slower. How delight~ 
ful they seem even at the time! and 
to us, who are old and far away from 
“‘ the palaces and towers,” their recol- 
lection is connected with the best and 
happiest time of our life. Often and 
often, at the close of a long and busy 
day, do we sit and dream in our elbow 
chair ; and there, in our lonely par- 
lour, our solitude is peopled with the 
jocund faces that gathered round us 
long ago—the light laugh sounds in 
our ears, and tones of the voices we 
used to love to listen to, thrill upon 
eur hearts with a distinctness which, 
at the interval of so many years, is 
startling aud almost awful. Looks 
we can recall, and scenes, in which 
those who were the actors shall never 
be assembled again. Some have gone 
down into the grave, and, except at 
moments of rare occurrence, when the 
memory rests upon them by chance, 
are as completely forgotten as if they 
had.never existed, nor laughed with 
> wee with us, nor rode with 
, hor iq! forward to happy years, 
and meee, and intimacy in our old 
ye. <Ari#gime are gone off to India, 
and one 4 x Tom,—poh! we are 
growing se ental—the dearest and 
most inti our frignds—the last 
time we of hi _a@ great 
chance a ig t ‘teibi on a 
e three ‘wives! This 
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more especially, if the prior wife. be a 
deserving and amiable woman ; but 
trigamy is too awful a tempting of 
Providence, and doubtless, like many. 
other iniquities, is its own, severest 
punishment. 9 
College! how different from scheol !, 
Never believe a great, broad-faced, 
beetle-browed Spoon, when he tells. 
you, with a sigh that -would upset.a 
schooner, that the happiest days. of a 
man’s life are those he spendsat school, 
Does he forget the small bed-room o¢~ 
cupied by eighteen boys, the pump 
ou had to run to on Sunday morn. 
ings, when decency and the usher 
commanded you to wash? Is he obli~ 
vious of the blue chalk and water they, 
flooded your bowels with at breakfast, 
and called it milk? Has he lost.the 
remembrance of the Yorkshire pud- 
ding, vulgarly called choke-dog, of 
which you were obliged to eat a pound 
before you were allowed a slice of beef, 
and of which, if you swallowed half 
that quantity, you thought cooks and 
oxen mere works of supererogation, 
and totally useless on thé face of the 
earth? Has the feol lost all recollecs 
tion of the prayers in yon cold, wets 
clay-floored cellar, proudly denomina- 
ted the Chapel? has he forgot the cuffs 
from the senior boys, the pinches from 
the second master? and; in fine, has 
he forgot the press at the end of the 
school-room,where a cart-load of birch 
was deposited at the beginning of every. 
half year, and not a twig left to tickle 
a mouse with, long before the end of 
it? He talks of freedom from care—+ 
what a negative kind of happiness } 
Let him cutoff his hand, he will never 
hurt his nails. Let him enelese.an 
order for all his money even unto us; 
and no more will he be troubled with 
cates about the Stocks—no more will 
he be teased with calculations on the 
price of grain. All that raving about 
school-boys, is perfect nonsense—it is 
the most miserable period of a human 
being’s life. Poor, shivering, treme 
bling, kicked, buffetted, thumped, and 
starved little mortals! | @ie.never. see 
a large school but we fe@pinglined to 
shoot them all, master@ S 
door-keepers includethg 
them out of pain. . 9 
But at. College,# 
There, a mau begin 
a matter of total ausliiiemen 
whether he sit ‘gnaid 
bench,:or a softestal 
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tailed Bashaw; as his own two, gene- 
rally, at first, are prolonged a little 
below the knee ; there, his penny tart, 
which he bought on Saturdays at the 
door of the school, is exchanged for a 
dessert from Golding’s ; his beer, which 
he occasionally imbibed at the little 
pot-house, two miles beyond the 
school bounds, is exchanged for his 
wine from Butler’s. Books from Tal- 
boy’s, the most enterprising of Bibli- 
opoles, supply the place of the tatter- 

Dictionary he brought to the Uni- 
versity, which, after being stolen when 
new, and passing, by the same pro- 
cess, through twenty hands, is at last; 
when fluttering in its last leaves, re- 
stolen by the original proprietor, who 
fancies he has made a very profitable 
“* nibble.” The trot he used to enjoy 
by ‘stealth on the butcher’s broken< 
kneed pony, is succeeded now by a 
gallop on a steed of Quartermain’s ; 
and he is delighted to find that horse 
and owner strive which shall be the 
softest-mouthed and gentlest ay on 
The dandy mare, we suppose, has 






many long years ago made fat the 
of 3 androlila bgsave ima- 
gine, been . c #0 boots 
and shoes, ef which 
d lon dre’ they were 
paid for. Of-old ins—as Dr 


Johnson says—and of his virtues, let 
us indulge ourself in the recollection. 
Though not formed in thefinest mould, 
orendowed with the extremity ofswift- 
ness, hi was sure and steady— 
equal to Hannibal in endurance of fa- 
tigue ; and, like that celebrated com- 
mander, his aspect was. rendered 
culiarly fierce and striking by a ble- 
mish in his eye; not ignorant of the 
way to Woodstock was the wall-eyed 
veteran ; not unacquainted with the 
covers at Ditchley ; not unaccustom- 
ed to the walls at Hethrop: but Dan- 
dy and Scroggins have padded the hoof 
from this terrestrial and unstable world 
-to their: manes ! 

ho eae ects the ee 
particular of. his first visit to 

-hgwent up to be matriculated ; 
first view we had of the Univers 
shall. live-in our heart for ever. 


Th 


Ft was’ bright moonlight night in 
winter. In coming in by the Lower 
London Road, we saw the river gli- 


dipg.voiselessly. round the city, with 


bridge.. The huge tower of Christ 
Church seemed ‘steeped in the calm, 
moonshine,” and rose in silent beauty. 
above that voiceless and sleeping city, 

like a knight of old guarding the couch: 
of his slumbering lady. The spires 
and towers rising on every side in. 
calm and -beautiful array, and hallow~ 

ed to every young heart by their assoe 
ciation. with all that is sacred in learn- 

ing and piety, seemed more. like the 

creation of a dream, than.any sober 

reality ; and it was with unmingled. 
feelings of awe and-veneration, that 

we drank our first glass of brandy and 

water in the Angel; and deep were 

our cogitations, and aspiring and vir- 

tuous our resolves, as we pulled on 

our night-cap for the first time in Oxe 
ford, and dreamt that we were Vicee 

Chancellor, and wore a wig.. We re- 

member with what awe we made our 

bow to the Vice for the time being— 

what wisdom we saw in his robes— 
what condescension in bidding us sit 

down ; and truly, if we forget his 

kindness to us afterwards, and in more 

material matters than pointing us toa 

chair, we shall deserve to see nobody 

for two years but our old aunt Han- 

nah, who is positively pleased with no- 

thing—noteven with herself. But, as a 

celebrated divine took an opportunity. 

of mentioning to her lately, when la- 
dies get on the exterior side of sixty, 

they are gradually more difficult to, 
please, as after that time they begin 
to grow fast hideous. 

The few months between matricula-. 
tion and residence pass off likea dream. 
School we entirely forget ; the memory, 
of Horace becomes dim and indistinct ; 
and visions of the University, and. all 
that we saw in our brief and wonder- 
struck visit, dance before our imagi- 
nation till wesigh for our first term, 
that we may enter into the promised 
land, of. which we had & capti« 
vating prospect... At lastjhe wished- 
for moment comes. Were whirled. 
along the road ten miles,an hour, fill- 
ed with ideas of the dignity of a mem~ 








ber: of: the (ipiversitygtamd resolyed 
to support i as gimmt a shew, 

grandeur and manlines# As. we can.gay 
sume. At every to we draw 
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Benjatnins, ‘and probably a cigar in 
their mouth, anda es standin 

behind them — : . ie 

carpet bag. “Wp clim stately 
pv eds ee him he looks with 
the maj of Glumdalca, sits down 
with Bying a syllable, and puffs 
his cigar’ and ‘holds his tongue with 
astonishing perseverance. The two 
fat men in brown great-coats, and the 
woman with the cotton umbrella, get 
down at the next market-town, and, 
a few miles beyond, their place is oc- 
cupied by three more under-graduates 
—so that now there is no one on the 
coach but members of the University, 
and that red-whiskered Irish pack- 
man, who, after sundry attempts to 
involve his opposite neighbour in con- 
versation, gives it. up in hopeless.de- 
spair, and begins to suspect that this is 
an universal emigration of Mr Kinni- 
burgh’s deaf and. dumb institution. 
* At dinner it is quite the same,—no 
one with courage to break through the 
ridiculous etiquette, which prevents 
men from speaking unless they be in- 
troduced ; as if the ordinary civilities 
to-each other of fellow-travellers .in- 
volved the necessity of an acquaint- 
ance, on their arriving at their desti- 
nation. Even on our first journey, we 
made a point of being tied down by 
no such rules, but spoke to our neigh 
bours on the coach as we should have 
done ‘te any other people if they had 
been in the same situation. It is won 
derful how much information an ac 
curate observer may pick up upon 
these occasions. ‘We discovered, for 
instance, by this means, when we had 
been resident upwards of three years 
without finding it out, that there was 
a very respectable college of the name 
of ‘Worcester somewhere out in the 
country, and that some of the mem- 
bers of it had been known to ride the 
whole distance into Oxford without 
changing li , or even stopping to 
bait. ; ise heard of two men 
‘of one of tié Halls who were not in 
the slighte#t Manger efbeing plucked. 

one 
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Logie — tems A informa- 


“was m@H*fore famed, as we af« 
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covered in the first five minutes:that. 


‘our scout*is:a thief and 


But elate with the rustling of/our new 
gown, we carefully place: our’ glossy, 
tasselled cap-upon the table, and: lie. 
luxuriously.upon our sofa, .wrapt: in 
high visions of future glory. | Vain 
the attempt to describe the civility of 
tradesmen, useless to mention their 
thanks for the honour of our coms. 
mands, and impossible to relate :the 
approving complacency with which we 
feel ourselves, “‘ aye, every inch, a 
man!” No longer in fear of our ears 
becoming rubicund from the “horny 
thumbs of the Welsh assistant, no 
longer called Jack, or Tom, or Dick, 
but dignified with “‘ Mr” by. all :the 
tutors, and having numberless notes 
lying on our table, directed to us Esq. 
from men whom, two months ago; we: 
remember: crying very ‘heartily, and ' 
looking very siedpich, immediately : 
after being flogged. But surely few 
pleasures ure equal to that of meeting 
at College those with whom we.have 
been intimate at school. The recol- 
lection of our mutual inconveniences 
gives a zest to our present more agree« 
able situation, till-we attain a Corio 
lanus-like detestation of the name of 







so ry miidrive tandems, 
and -ta “Pom Cribb,— 
and twém ually fool< 


ish, and equally useless, “‘ to givethe 
world assurance of a man.” But very 
soon the novelty of our freedom wears 
off; we feel, if we have a grain of sense 
in our composition, that these arenot 
our proper pursuits; and before: we 
have quite forgotten the little leagme 
ing we brought with us, we have come 
to a resolution to enlarge it. : 
We never saw the delights of what 
is called hard reading. We get upin 
a dark morning of winter, and the 
whole atmosphere feels as if the bed« 
posts had been sawed off the North 
Pole. After, with shaking nerves, 
and teeth chattering like a pair of 
castanets, we have managed to poke 
our’shivering limbs into our icy trowe 
sers, which, by the way, from theabe 
seneé of a candle, we generally slip 
find Melamine lene coal 
find, on looking into room, 
every thing exactly as we: leftvit the 
night before, “ the rusty? grate uni 
conscious of a fire,” ‘andi the very 
smoke frozen, in its paralizéd attempt 
to shudder its way up the chimney. 
With fear and trembling; . we grope 


oa 








for our phosplroriis' box, ind the first 
glimmer our candle bestows, “* serves 
only to discover sights of woe,”—the 
water frozen an inch thick in our wash- 
hand ewer, and the soap, of the hard- 
ness and consistence of a whinstone. 
At last, however, we manage to dress, 
and recall to the chimney, by the help 
of a few sticks, something which, from 
the clouds of smoke, might almost be 
mistaken fora fire, except that it gives 
no particle of heat. It is now three 
hours till morning chapel, and our 
books are all properly disposed for a 
serious and uninterrupted study. 
While our toes are perfectly dead, and 
buried in the frozen tomb of our un- 
brushed shoes ; while our hair, in spite 
of brush and comb, falls lankly adown 
our clay-cold brow ; while our poor, 
miserable, blue-looking fingers can 
searcely turn over the pages, we meet 
with some beautiful passage in the 
ae but at that moment, all the 
ightness of ali the classics we would 
exchange for a roaring fire, and all the 
eloquence of Cicero is cold and values 
less, compared to an additional. blan- 
ket. Time, however, lags on. The 
light serves to shew our window 
beautifully ornamented with variega- 
tions of. frost-work, and our window- 
solecomfortably imbeddedtwo or three 
inches in snow. Then we hear the 
erackling of the frosty ground, as the 
porter trudges across to ring the cha- 
bell. Then our scout comes in to 
ight our fire, and we see him looking 
fresh and ruddy, with a shovel full of 
coals in his hand, while he gapes in 
open-mouthed surprise, and beholds a 
poor, shivering, half animated indi- 
vidual sitting before him, with a nose 
red at the end as a kitchen poker, and 
a whole countenance mottled and 
speckled like a tartan plaid. We ma- 
to get to chapel at half , seven, 
afterwards walk round the gardens 

till nine. At ten, after a cup of cof- 
fee and a round of toast, we are at our 
books again, and find, on beginning 
where we left off, that it is impossible 
to discover where that was, as after the 
sentence where we shut our volumes 
Jast night, we have a total oblivion of 
ever having seen the book before. 
‘Till three o'clock, we continue bend~ 
ing ever our books, unless when our 
attention is luckily interrupted by a 
cough, which compels us to sit for a 
few minutes erect. We then, till din- 
ner time, indulge in a constitutional 
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walk, and Headington Hill and Joe 
Pullen behold our. care-worn counte- 
nan pes High-street after our ene 
feebled pace, and wonders at the sal- 
low coating with which Aristotle has 
bedaubed our cheek, and the, blueness 
under the eyes which we reéiived from 
our contests with Thucydides. 

At six, we are again at our desk, 
and at twelve—with an interval of 
some coffee—we tumble intoour couch, 
with a strange jumble of history, and 
home, and ethics ; and with temples 
throbbing with pain, and nerves sha, 
ken by confinement, we dream that 
Pindar is riding a race on the long- 
tailed pony our youngest sister rides 
upon the lawn, while /schylus is 
murdering our father in the deep green 
glen, on the banks of the river, where 
we parted with our dear Mary on that 
oft-remembered evening before wae 
came off to College. This course we 
persist in for three years, and when 
the time draws near which is to re+ 
ward us for all our toil, when we are 
to be sent home crowned with the 
highest honours of the University, our 
care and our cough increase in exact 
proportion, and a week before the Exe 
amination, our cheek is so hollow and 
our eyes so dim, that every one sees 
we are unable for the trial. We take 
off all our books, except what may 
enable us to take a common pass, anil 
what with the little we are able to res 
collect, and what with. moving the 
compassion of the examiners, we are 
lucky enough to escape a pluck.; and 
on going home, we find our Mary en- 
gaged toa robustious, red-faced bache- 
lor, who blundered into an under-the- 
line ; and so, we lose all hope of dis- 
tinguishing ourselves by our learning, 
and instead of swallowing the boluses 
of the doctor, we bibulate gin and wa- 
ter with the gamekeeper, and die of 
hard drinking,—a sacrifice to Greek, 
Latin, gin, mathematics, and disap- 
pointment. 

This case, in all its branches, we 
must confess, never came within the 
scope of our own observation. _ For 
our own part, we took all the honours 
the University could bestow, and ne- 
ver by mortal eye were we seen to 
look upon a book. ‘To the world we 
appeared the idlest lounger upon Highs 
street ; the most constant frequenter 
of cricket upon Bullington ; the whip 
was seldom out of our hands, and our 
whole time seemed devoted to gaiety 
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and enjoyment.’ Qur corporeal ape 
pearance rather improved than dege= 

" nerated—our waist. in the course of a 
term increased two or three inches in 
circumference, our cheek grew red as 
the sunny side of a Clydesdale apple, 
our eye continued clear as the rent 
roll of the Duke of Buccleuch, and: to 
see us as we mounted our gallant roan, 
you would have said that Kitchener 
was our Lexicon, and Ude our Mag- 
nus Apollo. And yet, gracious! we 
are amazed when we reflect on the 
extent of our acquirements ; ancient 
Rome, and every particular of her an< 
tiquities and history, are as minutely 
known to us, as the three sixpences 
which are at this moment lurking at 
the bottom of our breeches’ pocket ; 
Greece we see the rise, decline, and 
fall of, as distinctly as we see the can- 
dle which is now burning before us ; 
Egypt has poured forth her learning ; 
hieroglyphics upon pyramids are as 
easy to us’as epitaphs on tomb-stones ; 
and yet all this without apparent la- 
bour, without an hour of observable 
application, but solely by the power 
of our own abilities, and without care 
or attention whatsoever. But with 
ethers, the case is, no doubt, very dif+ 
ferent. We have known many who 
were as idleas ourself, as careless and 
abhorrent of books ; but mark the con- 
sequence ! they were disgraced, either 
by being plucked at Oxford, or what, 
perhaps, was equal degradation, walk 
ed off and became wranglers at Cam- 
bridge. 

ere is no period of a man’s life, 
in which so many changes take place 
on his outward and inward man, as 
the three years which are spent at 
College. During his first year he is 
involved in all manner of idleness and 
riot. Behold him, as the bell tolls its 
last chime for chapel, crawl across the 
quadrangle with his eyes hardly open, 
his dress by no means a pattern of 
neatness, his gown thrown loosely on, 
and his cap stuck all awry on the ex 
treme summit of his aching head. Af- 
ter chapel, his toilet occupies his at- 
tention ; scrupulouslyis his hair brush- 
ed and curled ; carefully is his neck- 
cloth tied, and “ gay as-for a holiday 
he bounes him” to the breakfast. 
Here ample proof is afforded that 
the human stomach is a great deal 
more elastic than Cahoutchuc. ‘These 
four individuals have already devour- 
ed four pounds and three quar-~ 
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ters of beef-steak.. after egg. disp 
appears with inns colo tipe toast 
is whipt off by cart loads, and yet the 
insatiate gormandizers exclaim for 
more. . Pause, we adjure you, by, the 
memory of the supper of last night, 
which even now has. hardly had time 
to turn the corner of your gullet !—by. 
the expectation of the luncheon which 
will be served up to you in two hours! 
—but, no! nothing will stop their all- 
devouring jaws ; milk diluted. very 
powerfully with rum, tea thickened 
very densely with chopped up.eggs—all 
disappear—* all, all at one fell swoop.” 
At. luncheon, the recollection of. the 
breakfast seems to be nearly as distinct 
as the ghape of last summer's clouds ; 
and at?dinner, “ all trivial fond re- 
cords, all memory” of luncheon and 
breakfast, seem plucked entirely. from 
their bosoms; for they set to as vi« 
gorously upon this, the third octa- 
sion, as if they had never seen any 
thing like a dinner before, and never 
anticipated seeing any thing reseme 
bling it again. All this is, of course, 
succeeded by copious libations of wine. ; 
and a row on the street, and a bloody 
nose from a butcher or the flying pie- 
man, form the appropriate conclusionto 
a day so tastefully and philosophically 
enjoyed. Dhe.ordinary routine of cate 
ing and drinking at home, is of course 
occasionally diversified by “‘ larks.’ in- 
to the country ; and then, Bicester 
stares with amazement, Headington 
holds up its hands; Woodstock and 
Abingdon open their eyes, and ever 
Banbury and Reading are astonished 
at the Freshman’s roarings, hollow= 
ings, witty sayings, and jocularity. The 
second year sees him a changed man, 
with not quite so much horror of.a 
book, but perhaps a somewhat increa- 
sed abhorrence of a dun. . Seldom does 
he equitate at all, and if he does, the 
extent of his canter is to lunch quiet+ 
ly with a friend at Abingdon ; gra- 
dually, he falls out of acquaintance 
with the Proctor, and doesn’t favour 
him with a morning call perhapsabove 
once aterm. Not so often is he con- 
demned by his tutor to exercise his 
Latinity on papers in the Spectator,; 
and, in short, though sometimes break- 
ing loose, he is now a very respectable 
character, and increased in favour with 
every body, but his wine merchant 
and his scout. The third year sees 
him still farther altered from what he 
was. To almost every one that period 
ve 
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brings, important changes, and on us 
its effect was marvellous. We think 
that very few of our acquaintances, du 
ring some of the vacations, while read~ 
ing for their degree, escaped the same 
fate with ourself. Need we say after 
this that we fell in love,—desperately 
in love? 

We had gone into Devonshire, for 
the of being more retired, that 
we might study more attentively, and 
with less chance of interruption, than 
inatown. We chose, accordingly, 
for- our residence, one of the most 
beautiful and retired cottages we ever 
saw. It. was situated very near the 
sea; and Oh! what thoughts used 
to steal over us, of romance and true 
love, as we gazed upon that quiet ocean, 
from the vine-covered window of our 
quiet, sweet, secluded home! Day af- 
ter day, we wandered among the woods 
in the neighbourhood, and rejoiced, at 
each successive visit, to find out new 
beauties. This continued for some 
time ; till at last, on returning one 
day, we saw an unusual bustle in the 
room we occupied. On entering, we 
found our landlady hurrying out in 
great confusion, and, along with her, 
a beautiful, blushing girl, so perfectly 
ladylike in her appearance, that we 
wondered ‘by what means our vene- 
rable hostess could have become ac« 
quainted with so interesting a visitor. 
She soon explained the mystery; this 
lady, who seemed more bewitehing 
every moment that we gazed on her, 
was the daughter of a squire in whose 
family our worthy landlady had been 
nurse. She had come, without know- 
ing that any lodger was in the house, 
and was to stay a week. Oh! that 
week! the happiest of our life. We 
soon became intimate; our books lay 
fast locked up at the bottom of our 
trunk: we walked together, saw the 
sun set together in the calm ocean, 
and then walked happily and content- 
edly home in the twilight ; and long 

‘ore the week was at an end, we 
had vowed eternal vows, and sworn 
everlasting constancy. We had not, 
to be sure, discovered any great powers 
of mind in our enslaver ; but how in- 

is even ignorance, when it 
comes from such a beautiful and smi-« 
ling mouth! We had already formed 
happy plans of moulding her unform- 
ed opinions, and directing and sharing 
all herstudies. The little slips which 
were observable in her grammar, we 
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attributed to want of care; and the 
accent, which was very powerful, was 
rendered musical.to our ear, at the 
same time as dear to our heart, by the 
whiteness of the little arm that lay so 
uietly and lovingly within our own. 
d then, her tastein poetry. was not 
the most delicate or: refined ; but she 
was so enthusiastically fond of it, that 
we imagined a little training would 
lead her to prefer many of Mr Moore’s 
ballads, to the pathos of Giles Scroge 
gins ; and that in time, the “ Shining 
River” might occupy a superior place, 
im her estimation, to a song from 
which she repeated, with tears in her 
eyes, 


“¢ But like the star what lighted 
Pale hillion to its fated deom, 
Our nuptial song is blighted, 
And its rose quench’d in its bloom.” 


And then, she seemed so fond of 
flowers, and knew so much about their 
treatment, that we fancied how lovely 
she must look while engaged in that 
fascinating study ; and often, in our 
dreaming moods, did we mutter about 


“© Fair Proserpine 
Within the vale of Enna gathering 
flowers, 
Herself the fairest flower.” — 


But why should we repeat what every 
one can imagine so well. for himself? 
At last, the hour of parting came ; 
and, week after week, her stay at the 
cottage had been prolonged, till our 
departure took place before hers. And 
on that day she looked, aa all nren’s 
sweethearts do at leaving them, more 
touchingly beautiful than ever we had 
seen her before ; and after we had torn 
ourself away, we looked back, and 
there we saw her standing in the same 
spot we had left her, a statue of misery 
and despair,—‘‘ like Niobe all tears.” 

Astonishment occupied the minds 
of all our friends on our return to Col- 
lege. The change which took place 
on our feelings and conduct was in- 
deed amazing ; our mornings were de= 
voted to gazing on a lock of our—she 
was rather unfortunate in a name— 
our Grizel’s hair, and to lonely hours 
of musing in the meadow on all the 
adventures of our sojourn in Devon- 
shire. No longer we stood listlessly 
in the quadrangle, joining the knots 
of idlers, of whom we used to be one 
of the chief ; no longer had even Case 
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tles’ Havannahs any charms: for our 
lips ; and our whole heart was wrapt 
up in the expectation of a letter. This 
we were not to receive for three long 
weeks ; and by that time she. was to 
have returned home, .consulted her 
father on the subject of our attach- 
ment, and return usa definitive re- 
ply. We wrote in the meantime— 
‘such aletter! We are assured it must 
have been written on a sheet of asbes- 
tos, or it must infallibly have taken 
fire. It began, “ Lovely and most 
beautiful Grizel !” and ended, “ Your 
adorer.” At last the letter that was 
to conclude all our hopes was put into 
our hands. We had some men that 
morning to breakfast ; we received 
it just as they were beginning the 
third pie. How heartily we prayed 
they would be off and leave us alone! 
But no—on they kept swallowing pi- 
geon after pigeon, and seemed to con- 
sider themselves as completely fixtures 
as the grate or the chimney-piece. 
We wished devoutly to see a bone 
sticking in the throat of our most ine 
timate friend, and, by way of getting 
y se of them, had thoughts of setting 
re to the room. At last, however, they 
departed. Immediately as the skirt 
of the last one’s coat disappeared, we 
carefully locked and bolted our door, 
and, with hands trembling with joy, 
we took out the letter. Not very clean 
was its a ance, and-not over cor 
rect or well-spelt was its address ; and, 
above all, a yellow, dingy wafer filled 
up the place of the green wax we had 
; and the true lover’s motto, 

* Though lost to sight, to memory 
dear,” was supplied by the impression 
of a thimble. We opened it. Horror 
and amazement ! never was such pen-« 
manship beheld. The lines were com- 
exemplifieations of the line of 

uty, so far as their waving, and 
twisting, and twining was concerned ; 
and the es it was past all 
human comprehension to understand. 
‘* My deerest deere, dear sur,”—this 
was the letter,“ i kim hom more 
for a wic agon. butt i cuddunt right 
ya afore ass i av bin with muther an 
asnt seed father til @day. he sais as 
my fortin is 3 hundurd pouns, he sais 


Three Yeave at Oxford. — 


as he racomminds me tu take mi hold 
lover Mister Tomas the gaurdnar, he 
sais as yu caunt mary no boddi, ac- 
eause you must be a batseller three 
ears. if thiss be troo i am candied 
enuff to tell you ass i caunt wate so 
long my deerast deer. 0 yu ave brock 
mi art! wy did yu saial ass yi sad 
iff yu cad unt mary nor none of the 
s at hocksfoot Kolidge. father 
sais as ther iss sum misstake praps 
did unt no ass mother is not maria 2 
father butt is marrid to the catchmun 
and father is marad to a veri gud ladi 
ass gove me a gud edocasion: mi 
deerest deere it brakes my art all from 
yu for tu part. i rot them lines this 
marnin, mister tomas sais as i gov 
im mi befor i cum to ave the 
apiness of see yu. butt i dant thine i 
giv mor promass to him nor 2 manni 
uthers. mi deerest deer and troo luv 


-euppid! i feer our nutshell sohg is 


blitid and its ros kwencht in its bum. 
them was plesent ours when the cara 
nashuns and tullups was all in-blo, 
wasunt them mi deer luv. mister.to<« 
mas sais ass he can mari me in a munth 
and father sais i hot tu take im: iff so 
be as yu caun’t du it beefor i thine.i 
shal take im ass father sais there is 
sum mistake. mi deerest deere mi art 
is brock butt I thine i shall take ‘im 
iff so bee as' I dant ear frum yu- 
nite my troo luvi shall kip your lockat 
for a kipsic an yu ma kiss wy ay off 
air for the sack of your brockan arted 
© GaizeL.” 

It is astonishing how the perusal of 
this cured-us of our affection. At the 
first line we recollected that she had 2 
tendency to squint, and long ‘before 
we came to the conclusion, we remem 
bered that herancles were rather thi¢k, 
and her feet by no means of dimittne 
tive size. Thus ended our love ad< 
ventures at the University. -Our he~ 
roine we have never heard of sinee, 
and we have resisted the most tempting , 
offers from the loveliest of her séx ; 
and in spite of sighing heiresses and 
compassionate old maids, we are still # 
bachelor ; and a bachelor, in defianee 
of all their machinations, we afe firme 
ly determined to remain. 

An OxoNnrAN: 
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‘ON THE NOTHINGNESS OF GOOD WORKS. 


“ Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man ix ali Venice.” 


- Maren, the sleepy richness of 
whose eyes, and the dowdy droopiness 
of whose bonnet, indicate serious con- 
templativeness, and evangelical pro- 
pensities, startle not at the lightness 
ef the Shakspearian text, which we 
have chosen for a theme, which, doubt< 
less, thou doest consider as one of very 
serious import. Mar not the arches 
of thy brows with frowning, nor let 
dissatisfaction cloud for a moment the 
pensive calmness of thy heavenward 
countenance ; neither let indignation 
curl that oscular lip of thine, which, 
in spite of piety, doth still look proud, 
for we mean not to sully the mirth- 
moving pages of Maga with profane« 
ness. In sooth, we are in private ad- 
dicted to devotion ourself ; and, had 
we to begin our youth again, we might 
aspire to win and wear the gown, and 
become an expounder of doctrine—but 
let that pass. 

In a word, most excellent reader, 
for we would not intrude too far upon 
thy sy © nor weary thy very pa- 
tience ; we let thee to wit, that we 
treat not of the opus operatum of the 
ancient Doctors, neither of works of 
the flesh, and still less of the spirit, 
but of works—how shall we describe 
them en masse ?—of works, in short, 
of a ae seme What, sir !—we 
hear the indignant reader exclaim, the 
colour mantling to his heated brow, 
are you a Papist ? And do you come 
here to preach up the damnable doc- 
trines of the lady in scarlet attire, the 
legs.of whose broad-bottomed stool 
are in number as the hides upon the 
shield of Ajax, even the number se- 
ven ?—Chafe not, old orthodoxy, we 
are stanch as thou art ; twas but this 
morning we read to our assembled 

ousehold a morning lecture upgn the 
excellence of the Protestant religion, 
as contrasted with Popery ; and but 
this evening, that we quaftied our cla- 
ret with “one cheer more” for Pro- 
testant ascendency in Church and State. 

And now, provoked, yet charmed 
and friendly reader, having exhausted 
thy patience in guarding thee against 
what we do not intend, we shall pro- 
ceed to gratify thy eager appetency to 
fathom what our meaning 7s. By the 
word, “‘ works,” then, in the follow« 


Merchant of Venice. 


ing part of this brief philosophical dise 
course, we would be understood to sig- 
nify, those premeditated effusions of 
brain, or brass, developed in printing 
type, upon paper of various dimen- 
sions, from four to forty-eight, and 
regularly ycleped books. Insomuch, 
that so far from discussing a knotty 
point of polemical divinity, with that 
profoundness, pith, and accuracy, 
which unpremeditated effusions on 
theological subjects never fail to exhi- 
bit, we shall content ourselves, pro 
hae vice, with dilating upon that no- 
thingness of good works, which may 
be rendered by the alias of the worth- 
lessness of good books. 

Our serious readers are aware, that 
the wisest of all men has said, that 
“* of making many books there is no 
end, and much study is a weariness of 
the flesh ;” and indeed we may venture 
to say, that the three wisest of men, 
namely, Solomon, aforesaid, Shak- 
speare, and our honoured chief, Chris- 
topher Norti, all coincide ia this opi- 
nion. 

In order to enable a man to be great 
and wise—to fit him to guide a state, 
or to lead armies, we see no earthly 
use in the study of more books than 
three, and these, we need scarcely add, 
atre—The Bible, Shakspeare, Maga. 
The first will furnish him with reli 
gion, ethics, and ancient history, the 
other two with a knowledge of man, 
and all that is done amongst mankind. 
Nothing can escape him—all that is 
great, and all that is absurd in his 
species—all that is terrible, or ludi- 
crous, or excellent, or atrocious, or pa« 
thetic, or fantastical, may be found in 
these books. Of course, we suppose 
our student to know thoroughly the 
contents of his small, yet comprehen- 
sive library, and it is in the possibi- 
lity of this that his advantage lies ; for 
truly of the mass of ‘‘ good works; 
which it is preposterously considered 
by the schoolmen and the book ma- 
kers, that we should read, we can pose 
sibly know but little. Happily that 
little is in many cases quite enough, 
but it were better that we attempted 
less, and thoroughly learned more. 
We are, in these times, too much of 
literary gluttons, and we do not taste 
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the dainties that are bred in a book, 
while we eat paper as it were, and 
drink up printer’s ink. Men read and 
scribble, and scribble and read, and 
leave no time for solemn meditation 
and vigorous thinking. Can they not 
remember,— 
“ Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep search’d with saucy 


. looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That gave a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk, and wot not what 

they are ; 

Too much to know, is to know nought but 


me, 
Andevery godfather can give a name.” 


But he who contents himself with the 
library we have recommended, has 
time for thought as well as study, and 
may observe for himself those moral 
and physical phenomena of nature, to 
which his books will be at once a guide 
and alight. Exhort such a one to ex- 
— books upon ethics, as necessary 
or regulating the conduct of human 
life, and he would answer, that in the 
Bible he finds enough for man to 
know, and more than mere man could 
have conceived, upon the subject. Tell 
him that he should study the works 
which treat of the history of mankind, 
and mark the wondrous and intricate 
workings of human passion, he will 
int to the volumes of the immortal 

» who has left no circumstance of 

life untouched. Urge the necessity of 
ing, in order to be au courant du 
jour, on all the various subjects which 
occupy the attention of this present 
time, and with a glance of rapture to~ 
wards his monthly treasures, he will 
calmly respond—Maga, Maga, Maga. 
In comparing the relative merits of 
those who are commonly enumerated 
as benefactors to mankind, the Cotton 
Lords claim the superiority for Ark- 
wright, the jenny-spinner ; some would 
yield the palm to Jenner, who trans- 
ferred to men and Christians the dis« 
ease of a cow ; othersextol James Watt, 
of steamy and fumum ew fulgore me= 
mory ; while hosts of good men and 
true, repeat the name of one still li- 
ving—and long may he live—even the 
name of Christopher North. For our- 
self, with all respect to these gentle« 
men, and particularly the last, we are 
inclined to think that the renowned 
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Caliph Omar, the director of that fa« 
mous literary holocaust, which for six 
successive moons fed the fires of the 
baths of Alexandria-with the contents 
of thelibrary of the Ptolemies, deserves 
the highest place. There was a magni- 
ficent determination.about this Omar. 
His Lieutenant-General, one Mr Arou 
Ebn Al Aas, seems to have been, like 
the asses of our own time, a Concili« 
ator, and would have willingly s 
red the parchments, and ra. J =m 
the Grammarian’s cash ; but he was 
forced to apply for authority to the 
higher powers, and found he had a de« 
cisive master. The Caliph knew no 
half measures, though he seems to 
have had a happy notion of division, 
as practised by logicians in general, 
and Peter Ramus in particular, when 
they wish to divide and conquer an 
argument. ‘ These writings,” said 
he, as he played with his scimitar, 
and smiled, as Caliphs and dialecticians 
smile, in the consciousness of their 
strength—*“‘ these writings either con- 
tain the sentiments of the Koran, or 
they do not; if the former, they are 
useless, if the latter, pernicious; let 
them all be burnt.” How conclu- 
sive, and how simply grand, was this 
reasoning, and the decisive action 
which followed the logical conviction ! 
What a quantity of rubbish has not 
this energy preserved us from! 

We speak feelingly, for in our youth 
we were ourself atrociously addicted 
to reading. Nothing came amiss to 
us. In poesy, we culled the flowers 
from Homer to Callimachus ; from 
Lucretius to Secundus ; from Chau- 
cer to Mr Pye the Laureate. Passing 
from the glorious ae of poets, 
to the men who teach philosophy by 
examples, we ranged from the muses 
of Herodotus to the authentic records 
of the Seven Champions of Christen 
dom, and the unimpeachable annals 
of Giant-slaying Jack. In mingled 
history, geography, and travels, from 
Diodorus and Strabo, to the veracious 
account of Daniel O’Rourke’s Voyage 
on Eagle-back to the Moon. When, 
indeed, we came to years of discretion, 
and our estate, we locked up our five 
thousand ancestral volumesinadry gar- 
ret, and wrote a short treatise on the 
weakness of the nerves, and the genes, 
ral degeneracy of modern times, topale 
liate, in some degree, our faint-heart- 
edness in failing to follow the good 
example of the Caliph aforesaid, or the. 








“th al 

reading, what the wiser are we? 
Dux Wellingtonus in pugna Water- 
looensi, Parliamentoque Britannico et 
alibi, hath shewn, now sheweth, and 
‘firmly trust will continue to shew, 


& clearer case of practical u works, 
ranks of 


What we have hitherto said, how. 
ever, we beg be considered rather 
in the light of an episode to our intro- 
duction ; and our readers will regret 
to learn, that in uence of the 
length to which these incidental re- 
marks have run, we shall find it ne« 
cessary exceedingly to condense what 
we have to say upon the main subject 
of our essay ; the purport of which is, 
not to shew that books in general are 
good for nothing, but that there is a 
great deal of nothing in what are come 
monly .considered books. We 
say -“‘ good books,” for as to the bad 
ones, we have not that severity in our 
nature, to deal with them as they de 
serve ; and we willingly leave them to 
the deep damnation of the critics, from 
the mimte mouse-bite of Mr Col- 


burn’s small type, to the all-destroy- 
img cranch of Mr Murray's Review. 


respect, then, to a great por 
tion of the books ‘hich “the ind 
world gives us credit for reading, 
merely because we talk about them 
with much profoundness and critical 
discernment, we profess our opinion 
to be, that they contain “ an infinite 
deal of nothing.” We shall not go so 
far as to say, that their merits, like 
the reasons in Gratiano’s conversation, 
or in yim ’s seven-hours” 
speech on the law, “are as two grains 
of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; 
you shall seek all day or you find 
them, and when you find them, they 
are not worth the search ;” but of a 
trath, their excellence is only to be 
found “ sparsim,” as Sir Charles Wee 
therall would say; and were these 
works to undergo such a of 

evaporation, as would leave behind 
_ all the heavy and useless matter, we 
apprehend that formidable bm ol 
would frequently afford, upon distilla< 
tion, no more than nice little duodeci- 
amos of irit. These combina 
tions of real talent with mere talk, 
are, however, to be found in different 
forms. Sometimes, nay very frequent~ 
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ly, the combination is like a chemiéal 
union, —— cr to be found in 
every particle, 80 to k) the 
of the one, and the tine oF the 
other, combine in one uniform sheet 
of brass ; mother cases, the combina~« 
tion is as it were only mechanical, and 
like gold and lead fused together, we 
can in a moment select the particles 
of either from the mass. This latter 
description is by much the more cons 
venient for the Reviews, and for the 
publie ; we easily get the whole mar« 
row of the book in a few extracts ; 
and we have nothing to do but to buy 
it, and discourse learnedly of its con- 
tents, or write another review of it, 
upon the strength of the extracts in 
that which we have read. In such 
cases, however, it is prudent to tell 
John, or Sam, or whatever other de« 
cent yrernny: 3 rson attends upon 
you, to cut the leaves of the book 
open, as, if you write very brilliantly 
upon it, which doubtless you will, if 
you write at all, some friend may ask 
the book of you, and might presume 
to found impertinent conclusions upon 
the undoubted virginity of the leaves, 
should his paper-knife be the first to 
penetrate them. But we are afraid 
that we are falling into too much seri« 
ousness upon this subject ; indeed, 
though we be sometimes inclined to 
ask with Flaccus, “‘ ridentem diceré 
verum quid yetat?’” yet, generally, 
prem we open = aah 
of important truths, we feel disposed 
to do so with that soberness of man« 
ner, which becomes us no less than 
the sportiveness of our lighter mo- 
ments. Now, what we have been 
saying, isas true as that Joseph Hume 
is not a Sir Isaac Newton, or that too 
much dispatch is not the fault of the 
Court of Chancery. In these days; 
one would no more think of reaél 
through a “ respectable” quarto than 
of not buying it. Our libraries must 
have it, but we ourselves are satis- 
fied with the cream which has beer 
skimmed off it and dished up in the 
Reviews. The only work which we 
ourself, or any one of our thousand 
and one friends, has read through for 
thelast five years, is The Magazine; and 
such is the force of inveterate habit, 
that we sometimes detect our fingers, 
notwithstanding the positive injunc« 
tion we have given them to the con< 
trary, in the act of turning over five 
pages at once. This, however, only 




















happens when we sre so unwise as to 
attempt to read.after dinner, at whieh 
time, our consciousness of our own 
acts is not always of the clearest ; for 
we fully coincide in opinion with our 
friend aayil a a ne 
speaking aga, remar t 
« Blackwood never speaks, but. he 


says something.” It would be a very ~ 


pleasant thing, if literary productions 
could be submitted to something like 
chemical analysis,—if we could sepa- 
rate the merit of a book, as we can 
the magnesia of Epsom Salts, by a 
simple practical application of the doc~ 
trine of affinities. Were such a pro~ 
cess possible, we would wager the 
whole of our investments“in the Con~ 
sols, that from a given quantity of so- 
lution of Maga, the precipitating agent 
would throw down ten times the 
quantity of pure matter, that the same 
quantity of solution of any other new 
book would afford ; or, what comes to 
the same thing, that one number of 
the Magazine would yield as much of 
the precipitate aforesaid, as two quar 
to volumes of any thing else lately 
published, containing ten times the 
quantity of words. 

As there is a reason for every thing, 
one is naturally led to ask why it is, 
that books are, in general, such as we 
have described them ; and there are 
different causes which offer themselves 
to our attention. First, it may be, that 
as literature is. frequently paid for, 
like linen, by the yard, the quantity 
becomes more an object to the manu- 
facturer than the quality; yet this 
reason savours of merchandise, and 
lacketh charity, wherefore we pursue 
it no farther. Again, it may be, that 
authors suppose that the human mind, 
like the animal stomach, is not fitted 
for highly concentrated food, and that 
@ quantity of non-nutritive matter 
must be supplied, along with the pure 
talent, in order to fit the mind for its 
digestion, even as some philosophers 
say, the stomach of the horse must be 
distended with hay, before it: can act 
with healthy activity upon his feed of 
eats. There is more of philosophy and 
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of benevolence in this reason, which 
two — 80 generally adorn the cha- 
racter of voluminous writers, that, 


> 
to a cause wherein 
Pr peg arate te pave A a 


But, thirdly, perhaps writers make 
their works long, because, like the ex~ 
cellent Pascal, they have not time to 
make them shorter.* It is not every 
one, that, like the author of Lacon, 
can afford to spend his days in con 
densing volumes of thoughts into 
pages, and pages into paragraphs, 
This is a serious matter, and worth 
of grave consideration. For o > 
we are apt, like his honour the present 
Master of the Rolls, to come ‘toa 
prompt decision, (would that we could 
always decide as soundly !) and theres 
fore we, without hesitation, recom- 
mend a partnership concern, between 
authors and those of the critical frae 
ternity, who are cunning in the art of 
making extracts. These gentlemen 
might as well operate before, as after 
publication, and carve out the choice 
morsels froma MS. with the same 
dexterity that they exercise after the 
publisher has clothed the mass of words 
with sheets and boards, and given its 
heavy nothings a local habitation and 
aname. But, then, what would we 
do for ponderous new books to adorn 
our libraries withal? What would 
become of the paper-makers, the print- 
ers, the printers’ devils, the correctors, 
the stitchers, the binders, and Lerd 
knows how many more? And, above 
all, what would become of the Re- 
viewers? Alas! how dangerous is ine 
novation upon an established system, 
even where improvement is most evie 
dent ! We fear we may have even al» 
ready donemischief, by the potency of 
the observations which we have been 
led to make; and in order that we 
may avoid doing any more, while we 
are in this dangerous humour, we “ 
here hold our hand. 

Ong or THE CLAN NortTH. 





* As it is impossible to express the thoughts of Pascal in language so admirable as 
his own, we present our readers with the passage in which he makes the curious remarls 


to. which we have referred. 


‘* Mes révérends péres, mes lettres n’ayaient pas accoutumé de se suivre de si pr 
wi d’etre si etendues, Le peu de temps que j’aieu @ ¢té cause de I’ynet de l’autre. J¢ 
n’ai fait celle-ci plus longue, que parce que je n’ai pas eu Le Ioisir dela faire plus courte.” 





“ Les Provinciales, Lettre Seizieme.” 





THE ROBBERS TOWER. 


‘Arter a long period of debility, the 
consequence of a dangerous wound re- 
ceived in the great “ Battle of the Na« 
tions,” fought near Leipzig, I found 
myself so far recruited in the autumn 
of 1815, as to undertake a long-plan- 
ned excursion to the residence of a 
widowéd aunt, who lived, with two 
daughters, on the family estate of her 
deceased husband, near the sources of 
the Elbe, in Bohemia. I proceeded 
by slow journeys, and at noon, on the 
fitth day after my departure from Ber- 
lin, reached a small post town, a few 
miles from my destination. Here I 
heard, with inexpressible sorrow, that 
my aunt had very recently lost her 
eldest daughter, a lovely girl of eigh- 
teen, by fever. I had not seen my 
cousin since her childhood, but my re 
miniscences of a delightful visit to my 
hospitable aunt during the happy days 
of boyhood were acutely roused by this 


afflicting intelligence ; and to save my 
bereaved relatives from the agonizing 
necessity of announcing their loss, I 


folded some crape round the sleeve of 
my uniform, and, with no enviable feel- 
ings, journeyed onward to the house of 
a gd About a mile veh 
ittle post-town my carriage turned a 
sharp angle on és ved, and suddenly 
one of the finest prospects in this ro- 
mantic district burst upon me. Be- 
tween the giant stems of a dozen ve-~ 
nerable oaks I beheld a wide and fer- 
tile vale, through which the infant 
Elbe was gliding like a silver serpent. 
The middle ground was varied b 

green and swelling hills, crowned wi 

copses of oak and beech, while in the 
distance towered the vast and awful 
forms of the venerable Giant moun- 
tains. On the slope of the highest in- 
termediate hill stood the modern and 
elegant mansion of my aunt, sur 
rounded by a well-wooged park, above 
which, on the summit of a dark and 
frowning rock, appeared the decayed 
but still imposing castle of my late 
uncle’s ancestors, which retained its 
ancient and characteristic name of the 
*©Robber’s Tower.” A large portion 
of this once extensive pile was now a 
shapeless mass of stones, over which 
the giant ivy mantled in green and 
prodigal luxuriance ; but the keep, a 
round tower of vast dimensions, still 
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defied the tooth of time, and threw up 
its lofty head with Titan grandeur. 
During my slow progress up the hilly 
roads, I recognised many spots endear 
ed to me by vivid recollections of fors 
mer enjoyment, but now they sugs 
gested no pleasurable associations ; my 
fancy was haunted by the image of 
the disconsolate mother, and I could 
find no relief from depressing antici« 
pations but in the hope that my unex- 
pected arrival would afford at least a 
temporary relief to the mourners. The 
afternoon was considerably advanced 
when I arrived at the house ; and my 
poor aunt, to whom the crape on my 
arm revealed my knowledge of her re« 
cent loss, clasped me in a maternal 
embrace, and, leaning her head upon 
my shoulder, sobbed aloud. Her once 
full and finely formed person was 
wasted with sorrow and want of sleep, 
and her expressive features were furs 
rowed with the lines of deep and heart- 
rending misery. She was the living 
image of woe and desolation. “‘ Dearest 
nephew !” she said at length, in alow 
and broken voice, “ why did you not 
arrive three weeks sooner? You would 
then have found me rich and happy in 
the possession of two daughters ; but 
it has pleased Heaven for wise pur 
poses to sear me to the quick, and to 
deprive me of a moiety of all I valued 
in this world: for what has a widowed 
mother on this earth but her children !” 
At this moment entered Julia, her sur- 
viving daughter, a beautiful girl of 
seventeen ; but grief had preyed upon 
her bloom, and her cheek was fair and 
spotless as her snowy neck, which rose 
in delicate proportion from the cra 
handkerchief which shaded her youth- 
ful bosom. She had heard of my ar- 
rival, and, while the ready tears started 
into her large and expressive blue eyes, 
she permitted me to salute her cheek, 
but heremotion forbade all audible wel- 
come. Feeling how premature would 
be all attempts at consolation, I gra- 
dually led my aunt and cousin to dis- 
course of the departed Cecilia, and had 
ere long the pleasure to see them more 
tranquil, and able to speak of her with 
comparative firmness and resignation. 
From their conversation I gathered 
that she was perfectly conscious of her 
approaching death, but was neverthee 
13 
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less apprehensive of premature inter- 
ment, and earnestly ht her mo- 
ther to have the vault under the large 
round tower converted into a sepul- 
chre, and to place there her unscrewed 
coffin in an open sarcophagus. The 
tender mother eagerly promised to com- 
ply with the last wish of her darling 
child, and the pall which covered the 
coffin was daily moistened with the 
tears of the desolate survivors. 

With a view to cheer the spirits of 
my aunt and cousin, whose health had 
visibly suffered from long confinement, 
I proposed a walk round the park. 
Avoiding the lower road which led to 
the sepulchre, I conducted my compa- 
nions up a steep and well-remembered 

th, which brought us to a higher 
fovel of the castle ruins. Here an agree- 
able surprise awaited me. When I had 
played a boy about this ancient pile, 
all approach to the baron’s hall and 
the apartments in the tower was ime 
practicable, owing to the entire de- 
struction of the lower staircases ; but 
with a view to better security of person 
and property in case the not distant 
tide of war should roll through this 
secluded district, the baroness had ore 
dered the construction of a staircase 
terminating in a long corridor, which 
connected the apartments in the great 
tower with a fine old baronial. hall! in 
tolerable preservation, and accessible 
only by a small door froin the corridor, 
in consequence of the two grand en- 
trances having been blocked up by 
large masses of ruin. In this noble 
apartment every trace of decay had 
now disappeared. A new flooring of 
polished oak, new furniture of massive 
and appropriate design, and new case- 
ments of stained glass which admit. 
ted a soft and chequered light through 
the tall and narrow windows, proved 
the tasteful application of abundant 
means. In each corner of the hall 
stood a vast iron stove of antiquated 
form, with the family arms curiously 
emblazoned ; and on the walls hung 
some large oil paintings, bearing the 
stains and wrinkles of two or three 
centuries; but, having been recently 
cleaned and varnished, they were still, 
at. some distance from the eye, won- 
derfully effective. The most striking 
of these were a wolf hunt, drawn with 
a ——e of bone and muscle not un- 
worthy of Rubens; two battle-pieces 
from the days of chivalry; and the 
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catastrophe of amortal combat between 
two mailed knights. In the last, es 
cially, the artist had produced an eflect 
as powerful as it, was appropriate and 
true. Observing. how much I was 
struck by this old picture, my aunt told 
me that a clue to the subject had been 
found in an old family chronicle, writ- 
ten by the successive castle-chaplains. 
The prostrate knight was the valiant 
Bruno of Rothfels, who was killed in 
single combat about three hundred 
years since by Gotthard, then lord of 
the ‘* Robber’s Tower.” The dying 
man was unhelmed, and his life-blood, 
issuing from a wide gash across his 
throat, had flowed in torrents over his 
breastplate. The convulsed features 
and glazed eye-balls of the wounded 
man told his approaching death, while 
his clenched right-hand was raised 
towards heaven, as if imprecating his 
adverse fortune, and his left was grasp= 
ing the blood-stained grass, I gazed 
upon this singular picture until I fan- 
cied that I saw the sinewy limbs of the 
wounded knight quivering with con- 
vulsive effort, and almost thought I 
heard the deatherattle in his throat. 
When I described to my companions 
the strange impression which this scene 
of blood had produced upon my ima~ 
gination, they acknowledged a similar 
feeling, and begged me to quit a place’ 
which they rarely entered, from an in- 
vincible reluctance to encounter this 
painfully effective picture, Returning 
to the corridor, I observed at its extre- 
mity a low arched iron door, secured 
with a bar of iron and large padlock. 
Inquiring to what part of the castle it 
conducted, my aunt informed me that 
it was the eutrance of an old armoury, 
which occupied the upper floor of a 
low square tower containing the castle 
dungeons; and, being massive and fire- 
proof, she had availed herself of its 
security to place there some plate and 
other valuables, until the Austrian de- 
serters and other marauders, who occa= 
sionally committed outrages upon pri 
vate property, had been taken or dis- 
persed by the police. Above the iron 
door was suspended another old pic- 
ture which immediately absorbed my 
attention. A young and lovely woman, 
in the garb of a nun, was kneeling in 
prayer before a shrined image of the 
Virgin. A beautiful infant boy lay 
dead and bleeding at her feet—wild 
despair and delirious agony spoke in 
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every feature of the kneeling mother, 
and contrasted strangely with the life- 
less; stony look of the image above. 
*¢ Good. Heaven !”’ I exclaimed, “‘ what 
means this horrid picture ?” 

It is — of the hapless 
Leah,” replied my aunt, “ the daugh- 
ter of the dying knight in the baron’s 
hall. Her young affections were se- 
eretly given to Gotthard, his opponent, 
who had in some forest-feud incurred 
her father’s hatred. Forced by her 
oe parent to take the vil, she 
broke her vows, and fled with her lover 
to this castle, where she became the 
mother of a lovely boy; but when 
Gotthard had long and vainly sought 
to obtain for her a dispensation from 
her' vows, her wounded conscience 

upon her reason, and, in a mo- 

ment of delirium, she destroyed her 
infant and swallowed poison. The 
sad tale of her crimes and her remorse 
is legibly told in that coarse but pow- 
picture of some old German mas- 


ter. Soon after this tragic event, the 
hostile knights met in the forest, and 


the fatal combat ensued which you 
have seen depicted in the hall. This 
dismal tale is still a popular legend in 
our valleys ; the peasants will tell you 
that the unfortunate Leah rests not 
in her grave, and that the shades of 
her slain father and unhappy husband 
wander nightly in this castle. .It has 
long been rumoured, too, that the clat- 
tering of swords and armour, the 
ehanting of nuns, and the sound of 
groans and lamentations, have 
been occasionally heard here at mid- 
night by the shepherds, when seeking 
stray sheep amidst the ruins.” 
Daring this detail we had retraced 
our steps, and at the other end of the 


corridor we entered the | round 
-tower or keep, from which the whole 
‘castle derived its romantic appellation. 


The spacious circle had been divided 
into two roomy apartments, of which 
the outer one been elegantly fit- 
ted up as a parlour of Gothic design. 
On the wall hung the portraits of my 
late uncle, and of the lovely girl whose 
‘mortal remains reposed in the vault 
beneath. The picture of my cousin 
had been painted a few months be- 
fore her death, and represented a blon- 
dine, blooming with health, innocence, 
and beauty. Her fine auburn hair 
clustered in glossy ringlets round:her 
angelic features, and a white rose 
adorned her bosom. The resentblance 
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to her sister was striking, and would 
have been perfect, had not the darket 
eyes of Julia given to her lovely coun- 
tenance a character of greater intellia 
gence and vivacity. ‘‘ That is my 
sainted cousin,” I said, in a voice sub- 
dued by emotion into a whisper. 

* Such she was, but’ two months 
back ;” replied the agonized mother, 
* and now——” 

Her sobs impeded farther utterance; 
and to change the current of her 
thoughts, I requested her to shew me 
the inner apartment. Here I found 
an elegant bedroom of Gothic design, 
and commanding from three windows 
in the half-circle described by the 
wall, successive and boundless views 
of hill and vale, of the distant high- 
ground in Silesia, and the lofty sum- 
mits of the Giant mountains, some of 
which were capped with snow, and 
reflected in glowing and rosy tints a 
splendid sunset. 

Fascinated with the picturesque si« 
tuation of these apartments, and de- 
sirous to behold frem their windows 
the glories of a summer morning in 
this mountain region, I begged permis 
sion to occupy this delightful bed« 
room during my stay. My aunt ap- 

to find: a gratification in the 
idea, that I should sleep near the tomb 
of her Cecilia, and willingly consent 
ed ; ae that she and Julia 
would join me to an early breakfast 
in the tower the next morning ; and, 
on our return to the house, ordered 
my old play-fellow Caspar, the game~ 
keeper, to carry my luggage after sup< 
per to the castle. Fatigued with se- 
veral days of travel in a still infirm 
state of health, I left my aunt and 
cousin before eleven, and walked with 
old Caspar to the ruins. The day had 
been intensely hot ; some menacing 
clouds in the southern. horizon indi« 
cated an approaching storm, and, as 
we ascended the staircase leading to 
the corridor, the deep, low muttering 
of distant thunder was audible from 
the mountains. 

** And do you really mean to sleep 
every night in the ‘ Robber’s Tower,’ 
Major?” said the old man, as he pla- 
ced my portmanteau, sabre, and pis~ 
tols, on a chair in the Gothic parlour. 

* Certainly, my good Caspar! and 
why not?” I replied. 

‘* I would only say,” answered he, 
* that you must have more courage 
than I ‘have; and yet a Bohemian 
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rer is no. coward, Many a 
night have I passed alone in the 
mountain woods, in spite of old Rii- 
bezahl and his imps, and the Wild 
Huntsman to boot ; but in this tower 
I would not sleep alone, for all my 
lady’s broad lands.” 

‘© What, Caspar!” I exclaimed, 
‘¢ an old woodsman, like you, afraid 
to sleep where my aunt and cousins 
slept every night last summer ?” 

“© Ay, ay, Major!” muttered the 
old man, “ the castle was quiet enough 
then ; but since the death of my Lady 
Cecilia, strange sights and sounds have 
been heard here; and you may take 
my word for it, that the Lady Leah, 
who murdered her child, is not yet 
quiet in her grave.” 

The old man then lighted my ta- 
pers with his lantern, commended me 
cordially to the protection of Heaven, 
and departed, leaving me considerably 
less pleased with my quarters than 
when I had seen them by the rich 
and cheering light of sunset. The 
consciousness of utter solitude, at such 
an hour, and in such a place, began 
to infect me with the superstitious 
fears of old Caspar, and the solemn 
stillness of the lofty and dimly lighted 
Gothic room, interrupted only by an 
occasional and distant rol) of thunder, 
made me feel something very like re- 
pentance, that I had exchanged the 
modern mansion of my aunt for this 
old robber’s nest on a mountain crag. 
During the struggle which released 
Germany from the iron grasp of Na- 
poleon, I had stared death in the face 
too often to fear any danger from hu- 
man agency, and a liberal education 
in Prussia had raised me above any 
apprehension of supernatural“sounds 
and appearances ; but as I sat alone 
near midnight, in this old tower, and 
recollected my immediate -vicinity to 
the sepulchre, and the baron’s hall, 
the grim picture of the dying Bruno, 
and the still more appalling portrait 
of the pallid nun and her bleeding in- 
fant, I felt the necessity of banishing 
from my thoughts a crowd of images 
which. would inevitably murder sleep ; 
and, exchanging my tight uniform for 
4 light dressing-gown, I bolted the 
door, snuffed my candles, and looked 
around for a book, with which to be- 
guile an hour, and induce a more tran- 
quil train of thought. In a small re- 
eess between the windows I discover- 
ed a few books, one of which I eager- 
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hymns, treating upom death and eter- 
nity. I closed it, and opened another 
entitled, ‘‘ An Essay on Death.” <A’ 
third was, * The Solace of Old Age 
and Infirmity.” This was a most un- 
palatable collection for a reader in 
quest of worldly associations; but at 
length I discovered a small volume, 
curiously bound in black velvet, and 
containing more mundane matter. It 
was an historical detail of the Order 
of Knights Templars, printed in an 
cient black letter; and, according to 
the title-page, from a rare and curious 
manuscript of the thirteenth century. 
Having been always prone to the ak 
of history, this little book would have 
been a prize under any circumstances ; 
but as the solace of a sleepless night, 
in this lonely tower, it was above all 
price, and I sat down with eager ime 
patience, to peruse it. Opening it ace 
cidentally at the pony demihing 
the ceremonies of the order, I recog- 
nised with surprise and delight the 
name of a valiant ancestor of my own, 
whose deeds shine brightly in tke 
history of Germany’s middle I 
knew not, however, that he had ia 
middle life become a knight of this 
order, until I here discovered a de- 
tailed account of an imposing funeral 
service, performed over his remains at 
Prague in the year.1190. To be re- 
minded of this great.man’s death, and 
to read.of his funeral at such an hour, 
and in a place fraught with sepulchral 
associations, were somewhat singular 
coincidences, and with strong and 
growing excitement, I read as follows. 


** The temple -walls were covered 
with black cloth, and on a trestle in 
the centre of the church. was placed 
the coffin, containing the mortal re. 
mains of the departed knight. Nine 
skeletons stood near the coffin, each 
bearing a lamp, which threw a dim 
religious light over the lower part of 
the spacious edifice, leaving the high- 
er portion in deep shadow. Upon the 
upper end of. the coffin lid, lay a chap- 
let of white .roses, below. which .were 
the insignia. of the order, and the 
sword of the deceased Templar; and 
upon a table near the coffin was a skull 
surrounded by seven large candle. 
sticks, moulded like sphinxes, but 
bearing no lights. The Grand: Mas. 
ter, followed by seven Knights Pre» 
ceptors,.seven Knights Companions, 
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and seven Squires or Novices, all 
bearing tapers, and attired in black, 
with scarfs of crape, now entered the 
temple, one by one, and silently as 
ows: They stood opposite to the 
skeletons and the coffin, and were ad- 
dressed. by the Grand Master, who, in 
few words, informed them that the 
P of their assemblage was to 
old a judgment on the Knight, whose 
mortal remains were before them. 
“It is midnight ;’ he continued, 
“and the grave is ready. Our brother 
knight has finished his earthly proba- 
tion. | Jet us look back upon his life, 
and see how he has stood the test. If 
any of you can accuse the deceased of 
wrong; let him stand forth and de- 
clare it.’ 

‘* Adeep unbroken silence prevailed 
throughout the assemblage, and, after 
a long pause, the senior Knight Pre- 
ceptor advanced to the head of the cof- 
fin, begged permission to speak, and 
thus began : 

“© Brother Grand Master ! 

*<* Brother Preceptors, Companions, 
and Novices ! 

“*¢ Tt belongs not untoman, but unto 
God, to judge the dead. He alone can 
reward and punish—he alone can look 
into our souls, and know our most 
secret doings. ‘Therefore, brother 
Grand Master! wert thou to call upon 
us even thrice to accuse our departed 
brother, thou wouldst call in vain, for 
we are all brethren in Christ our 
Lord.’ 

“Tt is my bounden duty,’ resumed 
the Grand Master, ‘ again to ask you. 
Brother Templars ! ye are free members 
of the order: speak, if ye have aught 
tospeak, against the departed.’ Again 
he paused, but the death-like stillness 
remained unbroken. Then did the 
Grand Master exclaim, with a loud 
voice ; ‘ As there is no accuser, there 
can be no judgment.. Does no man 
agcuse the dead ?’ 

*€ And all the Templars knelt down 
and answered, ‘God is our judge.’ 
The Grand Master now raised an iron 
hammer, struck with it three heavy 
blows upon an iron cross, placed at 
the head of the coffin, and called aloud, 
* Open the gates of Death !’” 


I had read thus far, when I heard 
three knocks, which sounded seeming 
page the corridor. I started, closed 

e, book involuntarily, and listened 
long and anxiously, but all was silent. 
“Tt was delusion,” whispered com~ 
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mon sense ; ‘‘ my heated imagination 
carried me amidst the Templars, and 
the blows of the Grand Master’s ham- 
mer struck not my outward, but my 
fancy’s ear.” Determining to place 
this probable construction on the my- 
sterious sounds, I again opened the 
little book, which had laid a strong 
hold of my curiosity, and pursued as 
follows : 


** And now the Novices rolled ‘up 
the tapestry, which. covered the floor 
on the left side of the trestle, and be- 
hold! there was an open grave close 
to the coffin. Then did the three junior 
Novices deck the brink of the grave 
with garlands of red and white roses ; 
and, while they were thus employed, 
the Grand Master said, ‘ Brother Pre- 
ceptors! give answer to my questions. 
When will God judge the dead ?’ 

“‘ First Preceptor. On the day of 
judgment. 

“Grand Master. 
man’s accuser ? 

** Second Preceptor. His conscience, 

“Grand Master. Whohisdefender? 

“ Third Preceptor. No one. 

“Grand Master. Who will have 
mercy on him ? 

“* Fourth Preceptor. No one. 

“* Grand Master. No one? 

“ Fifth Preceptor. God isour judge, 


Who will be 


‘Grand Master. Is not God ale 
mighty ? 

** Siath Preceptor. Almighty and 
all-just. 


“© Grand Master. Hear, then, bro# 
ther Templars! God is almighty and 
all-just ; therefore, obey his laws. 

** Seventh Preceptor. The grave is 
ready. Commit our brother to his 
mother-earth. 

** And again the Grand Master 
struck the iron cross thrice with his 
hammer, and the brotherhood knelt 
around the grave, and kissed the earth 
in silence.” — 





At this moment I again heard three 
knocks more distinctly than. before, 
succeeded, too, by a low sound of 
mingled muttering and lamentation. 
I distinguished both sounds with a 
clearness which no excitement of my 
imagination could supply, and I ob- 
served that thethree knocks resembled 
the ringing sound of iron upon iron. 
I gazed in alarm at the door which 
opened on the long corridor, from 
whence the noise had seemed to pro 
ceed ; and with growing horror, I now 
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heard a clearly audible and long con- 
tinued sobbing, like thelast struggling 
breath of a dying man. At this in- 
stant the thunder again reverberated 
in long echoes from the mountains— 
the book dropped from my trembling 
hand—I felt a sudden shivering of the 
extremities, and all the blood rushed 
to my heart, which beat with audible 
violence. I now fancied that I heard 
the sound of distant footsteps, and 
seizing the candle, I approached the 
door and listened, but no sound was 
distinguishable. ‘ Nonsense!” I ex 
claimed, assuming an indifference I 
did not feel; ‘‘’tis nothing but the 
rising storm-gust, howling in the long 
passages and wide chimneys of the 
castle.” I resumed my book and 
chair, determined to finish the curious 
recital, and retire to bed. The nar- 
rative proceeded thus : 


*‘ Then did the Novices remove the 
coffin-lid, and expose to view the body 
of the deceased Templar in a white 
shroud. The hands and feet were 
tied with cords—the temples were 
adorned with a chaplet of laurel and 
vine leaves—on the breast lay a golden 
cross, sparkling with jewels—and on 
the hearta bunch of fresh-culled violets. 

‘*¢ Brother. Novices!’ said the Grand 
Master, ‘ give heed.to my commands, 
and answer to my questions. What 
means the chaplet of laurel and vine 
leaves ?’ 

“ First Novice. It means that man 
was born to honour and enjoyment. 

** Grand Master. Better things 
await him in a better world. The 
laurel and the vine decay and perish. 
Strip the dead of such frail distine- 
tions. 

** And the Novices took the chaplet 
from the temples of the deceased. 

“ Grand Master. What means the 
sparkling cross ? 

** Second Novice. It means that 
. man striveth after wealth and splen- 
dour. 

“‘Grand Master. How does man 
come into the world ? 

“ Third Novice. Naked and poor. 

“* Grand Master. Then must he 
return to his mother-earth, naked and 
poor as he was born. Strip the dead 
of such vain adornment. 

‘‘ And the Novices took the cross 
from the breast of the deceased. 

“Grand Master. Why are his 
hands and feet bound with cords? 
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** Fourth Novice. To shew that im 
this life man-is the slave-of sin. 

‘* Grand Master. Death has overa 
come the dominion of sin, 

‘* Release the freedman from his 
earthly bondage. 

‘* And the Novices did as they were 
commanded. 

‘“* Grand Master. What means the 
bunch of violets on his heart ? 

“ Fifth Novice. 1t is the emblem of 
humility, and the offering of brotherly 
love to the departed, who deserved the, 
tribute ; because, during life, he was 
humble and pure in heart. Blessed 
are such, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

** Grand Master. Know ye of a 
truth that our brother in the coffin is 
dead, and ripe for the long sleep of 
the grave? 

“‘ Sixth Novice. ( Taking the hand of 
the dead.) The flesh cleaveth not unto 
the bones, nor the skin unto the flesh 
—He is dead. 

“Grand Master. How looks his 
grave? 

‘© Seventh Novice. (Looking down 
into the grave.) Deep—dark—narrow 
—cold. 

** Grand Master. Knights Compa- 
nions of the Order! do the Jast kind 
office to the departed, and give him a 
brother’s blessing, for he was one of 

ou. 

** And the seven Knights Compa- 
nions slowly ‘approached the coffin, 
and placed their right hands upon the 
head, eyes, face, mouth, heart, hand, 
and feet of the departed brother, each 
accompanying this solemn rite with a 
fervent blessing; after which the 
Novices replaced the lid upon the cof, 
fin, and nailed it with seven nails. 
Then sang the Preceptors to a low ace 
companiment from the choir above, 
the awful words :— 

© © Ne recorderis, Domine ! peccata 
illius, dum veneris judicare seculum 
per ignem.’ 

“ After which, all the assembled 
Preceptors, Companions, and Novi< 
ces, chanted the De profundis, while 
each in succession sprinkled holy wa- 
ter on the coffin, saying, ‘ My bro- 
ther ! thou art dead to this world, and 
livest now in the Lord.’ 

** Then did the invisible choristers, 
in the gallery begin to chant the 
Libera ; and their voices sounded,, 
afar: off, like the answerings of de- 
parted spirits. Every taper, save that 
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of the ‘Grand Master, was now ex- 
tinguished, and all the Knights, Pre- 
ceptors, and Companions, prostrating 
themselves in the figure of a cross, 
prayed silently. Meanwhile the No- 
vices gently and slowly lowered the 
coffin ‘into the grave, and the Grand 
Master, again raising the ironhammer, 
struck the iron cross three times, and 
said, with deep and solemn unction— 

**¢ T bless thee in the name of the 
tri-une God—in the name of the an- 
cient and venerable order of Knights 
Templars—in the name of the Precep- 
tors, Companions, and Novices here 
assembled’ ”—— 


Here I was again interrupted by 
the sound of three knocks near my 
door, ringing like the blows of iron 
upon iron, and so loudly audible, that 
I could no longer doubt the evieence 
of my senses, nor reason down my ap- 
prehensions that either earthly mis- 
chief, or, possibly, unearthly agency, 
was busy near me. The knocks were 
again succeeded by low sounds of la- 
mentation and groans, followed, as 
before, by a quick and sobbing respi- 
ration, which I could com with 
nothing but the death-rattle. I strug- 
gled hard with a growing suspicion 
that some supernatural intelligence 
was at work here, and yet my reason 
equally rejected the possible contin- 
gencies of robbers, or midnight frolics. 
Thieves would not thus announce 
their presence, and it was utterly im- 

bable that my afflicted relatives, or 
their attached and sympathising do- 
mestics, — amuse themselves by 
trying midnight experiments upon my 
walnage. I had clearly distinguished 
that thesemysterious sounds proceeded 
not from the sepulchre beneath me, 
but from the hall or corridor. ‘“ Can 
it be,” whispered my excited imagi- 
nation, ‘‘ the unquiet spirit of the 
murdered Bruno, or of his suicide 
daughter, the unhappy Leah ? Or, can 
it be the shade of my ancestor, the 
long-departed Templar? Or, it sud- 
denly occurred to me, is it not rather 
some benighted traveller, attracted by 
the light in my window, knocking at 
the gate for admittance? It is, it 
must be some helpless wayfarer,” I 
exclaimed, clinging to this preferable 
solution of the sounds which -had 
alarmed me. Transferring one of my 
candles to a lantern which J found in 
the -book-closet, I scized my sabre, and 
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was hastening to the door, when ¢ad- 
denly the sound of solemn musie 
floated through the apartment. The 
tones were harp-like, and gradually 
rose with a sublime swell, which, at 
such an hour and place, seemed to me 
more than earthly. The soaring swell 
was succeeded by a gradual and dying 
cadence, which melted away in the 
distant night-breeze ; I paused and 
listened in still astonishment—but all 
was silent. I endeavoured to persuade 
myself that it was another delusion of 
my fevered brain, and that the ill- 
cured sabre-wound on my head had 
contributed to the successive halluci- 
nations of the night; but the melody 
had been so distinct and peculiar that 
I could repeat every note. At this 
moment I heard the clock of the 
neighbouring convent of St. Clara 
sound the midnight hour frem the 
vale below ; it was accompanied by a 
long-drawn wailing gust of wind 
through the corridor, and the deep- 
toned bell struck on my saddened ear 
like the knell of some one I had loved 
and lost. Soon the music rose again 
as if from the vault beneath, and I 
distinctly heard the sound of harmo- 
nious voices, singing with impressive 
and — modulation, the following 
words from the fine opening of Mo- 
zart’s Requiem :— 

Requiem eternam dona eis, Domine ! 

Et lux perpetua luceat eis. 

A rich and powerful soprano then sang 
in thrilling tones the solo— 

Te decet hymnus Deus in Sion, 

Et tibi reddetur votum in Jerusalem. 
After which, all the voices and the 
harp, in fine accord, and in a louder 
strain, resumed— 

Exaudi orationem meam, 
‘Ad te omnis caro veniet. 

I heard every word as distinctly as 
if the singers had been at my elbow ; 
and, convinced that they were no spi- 
rits, but human choristers chanting 
in the sepulchre beneath me, I open- 
ed the window, and saw a blaze of 
light streaming through the bronze 
latticed gate of the vault, over a small 
flower-garden, which embellished the 
approach to Cecilia’s tomb. After a 
brief pause, the solemn strains pro- 
ceeded, when, unable to repress my 
curiosity, I called aloud, ‘“‘ Who is 
there?” But no answer was returned, 
save from the echoing rocks, which 
responded—‘‘ Who is there? —there?”” 
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with startling accuracy. Determined 
to.unravel this mystery, I sallied forth 
with sword and into the cor- 
ridor, descended the stair-case, and 
pe armen the bronze gate, 
concealing the lantern under my ample 
dressing-gown. Screened by a luxu- 
riant hedge of evergreens, I reached a 
point commanding a view of the inte- 
rior, and beheld by the light of four 
tapers, held by as many figures muf+ 
fled from head to ye - —_ _ 

ry, a ious and lofty sepulchre, 
S ke pa of which, on a marble 
basement, stood an open sarcophagus, 
containing a richly-decorated coffin, 
from which the black-silk pall had 
been partially rolled back. A female 
form, attired in white and flowing 
garments, was kneeling on the base- 
ment ; her hands were folded as if in 
prayer, and her forehead was recli- 
ning on the margin of the sareopha- 

s: She was a lovely blondine, her 

ir, of silken texture, and in colour 
the brightest auburn, fell in graceful 
abundance over her shoulders ; the vi« 
sible portion of her face was of an 
ashy paleness, and on her bosom I ob» 
served a white rose. The music had 
ceased before I reached my concealed 
station, but the dead silence which 
had succeeded was now interrupted by 
loud tokens of the approaching storm. 
A gust of wind shook the mighty oaks 
on the adjacent slope—the kneeling 
figure turned her face towards the gra- 
ting, and by the glare of a bright flash 
of lightning, I saw the whole unearth- 
ly visage. Gracious Heaven! it was 
the sainted Cecilia—the white rose in 
her bosom—in short, the perfect sem- 
blance of her portrait in the room 
above. 

The lantern dropped from my trem- 
bling hand, and I gazed on this ap- 
— group of figures in speechless 

orror, aggravated by the howling of 
the blast, the creaking of the branches, 
and the endless echoing of the thunder 
in the mountains: My blood ran cold 
with nameless apprehensions, but soon 
the tide of feeling took an opposite di- 
rection. Maddened with this inex~ 
plicable succession of alarming inci- 
dents, I determined to sever at once 
the Gordian knot, and, rushing for- 
ward with desperate resolution, I sei- 
zed and shook the bronze gates with 
maniacal vehemence, shouting, in the 
voice of one possessed, “ Oh, Cecilia ! 
Cecilia !” 
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.. © Jeaus Maria!” ejaculated the pal 

lid figure in white, turning upon. me 

a pair of large blue eyes, which ape 

peared glassy and cae In a mos 

ment every taper disappeared, and.a 

horrid scream rang throngh the vault, 

succeeded by a crash which seemed to 

shakte the massive tower above the ses 

pulchre. 

Overwhelmed with terror and sures 
prise at the strange termination of this 
awful scene, I plunged through the 
darkness, explored with difficulty my 
way to the stair-case, and ascended it 
with headlong velocity. While feel- 
ing the way to my apartment along 
the wall of the corridor, my attention 
was roused by a noise at the other 
end, resembling the creak of a heavy 
door when moving on rusty hinges. 
Turning round, I saw a faint gleam of 
light shoot athwart the deep gloom of 
this long passage, and with inexpress- 
ible astonishment I beheld the iron 
door of the armoury gradually open- 
ed, and the lofty figure of a knight. in 
complete armour, issue from it, with 
a naked sword in one hand, and a 
small lantern in the other, which he 
held up as if to explore the intense 
darkness of the corridor. Congratue 
lating myself that my person was con- 
cealed in the deep shadow, 1 gazed. in 
utter perplexity and terror upon this 
spectral figure, until I saw it turn 
round and retreat into the armoury, 
the door of which, opening outwards, 
immediately closed, as if impelled by 
a spring. Soon as I could regain the 
power of volition, I returned to my 
apartment in the tower, more perplex 
ed than ever with the rapid succession 
of extraordinary and startling incie 
dents which I had encountered in this 
mysterious old castle. ‘ Surely,” I 
began to think, “‘ if the dead are pere 
mitted to revisit this earth, this is the 
very hour and. place in which to exe 
pect them.” My-wonted freedom from 
all superstitious fancies still, however, - 
struggled with this thickening evi- 
dence of supernatural ageney, and, 
opening the window, I looked out to 
observe if any light was again visible 
from the sepulchre ; but the moon was 
obscured by heavy clouds, and all was 
midnight darkness. During a short 
interval between the whistling blasts, 
I thought I could distinguish the sound 
of a light footstep ; and, looking more 
intently, I saw, by a faint gleam of 
lightning, a figure in white drapery 
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turn hastily round an angie: of the 
ruins, and disappear under the trees. 
I was vainly: puzzling myself to ac- 
count for this new —— when the 
a ing knocks of iron upon iron, 
ps reer bre in the corridor. Rou- 
sing by a sudden effort my drooping 
courage, I hastened to the door, and 
opening it, listened with renewed hor- 
ror to the agonising groans of some 
dying: sufferer. While rooted to the 
t with nameless apprehensions, a 
burst of loud and horrid laughter 
struck suddenly upon my startled ears. 
It proceeded, I thought, from the ar- 
moury out of which the mailed knight 
had issued, and the tones had a bra- 
zen, gong-like reverberation, to which 
no human organs could possibly have 
given utterance. This monstrous peal 
of merriment was succeeded by the 
clash cf swords and armour, and I 
cee been heavy blows descending 
upon helmets, shields, and corslets. 
No language ¢an describe the perplex- 
ity with which I listened to: this ap- 
palling uproar, which now seemed to 
resound from the baren’s hall; and, 
under the insane impulses of fear, I 
gradually yielded to a belief that the 
ghosts of Bruno and Gotthard nightly 
visited the castle to renew their dead- 
ly conflict. ‘‘ Surely all the powers 
of hell are in league to-night against 
me!” I exclaimed, as I retreated into 
my apartment, barred the door in un- 
utterable anxiety, and began to weigh 
whether it would not be advisable to 
return to the comfortable mansion of 
my aunt, and leave the “‘ Robber’s 
Tower” to its infernal tenantry. Sud- 
denly, however, a suspicion flashed 
upon me, that this old castle, having 
been for some months unoccupied by 
the family, had become the haunt of 
gipsies or robbers, and that the mys- 
terious sounds and appearances which 
had alarmed me, were the ingenious 
contrivances of these vagabonds to ter- 
rify the servants of the baroness, and 
thereby retain undisturbed possession 
of the ruins. Inexpressibly relieved 
by this more sattenat view of the ex- 
traordinary adventures of the night, 
and fearless of human agency, I de- 
termined to solve the enigma without 
delay, and seized my pistols with in- 
tent to explore immediately the hall 
and armoury, from one of which the 
clash of weapons still.resounded. My 
nerves, however, were still unstrun 
by the terrors I had experienced, an 
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fearing that my unsteady hand would 
not effectually level. a pistol, I took, 
in preference, my keen-edged ‘sabre. 
grasped. it with feverish energy, and 
proceeded with a candle into the core 
ridor, determined to enact myself the 
Castle Spectre, for which personificae 
tion my tall figure and white drapery 
were well adapted. 

The combat was continued: with 
unabated energy, and the ringing 
sound of swords and armour, now evi 
dently proceeded from the armoury, 
towards which I. was cautiously ale 
vancing, when another peal of grating 
and Satanic laughter made me pause 
in shivering astonishment. At. this 
moment the storm-clouds, which had 
been for some time concentrating, 
burst in fury over the ruins ; the rain 
fell in heavy torrents, and an intense- 
ly vivid flash of lightning was instane 
taneously succeeded by a monstrous 
burst of thunder, which shook the old 
castle to its foundations. .When the 
long-enduring reverberations of the 
thunder had ceased, I approached the 
armoui y and listened at the door, from 
which I now observed that the mase 
sive iron bar and padlock had been 
removed. 

Hearing no noise within, I grasped 
my sabre more firmly, and, clenching 
my teeth in angry and bitter determi-+ 
nation to unravel, at all risks, this tise 
sue of mysteries, I placed my only re- 
maining taper on the ground, to pres 
serve it from sudden extinction, pull- 
ed the door, which opened outwards, 
and stepped into the armoury, when, 
behold ! by the faint light of two small 
lanterns, I saw the towering figures of 
Bruno and Gotthard, in panoplies of 
steel, and beavers down, crossing their 
long swords to renew the combat. 

Appalled to a degree far exceeding 
all former apprehensious, I stood in 
gasping and speechless terror before 
these colossal spectres, who paused as 
they beheld me, lowered the points of 


“their tremendous weapons, and re~ 


mained fixed and motionless as sta- 
tues. I fancied as I gaze upon them 
in silent horror, that I could distin- 
guish two human skulls within their 
barred helmets, and, ejaculating I 
know not what, I turned round and 
darted into the corridor, hurling after 
me the iron door with such force as to 
detach the picture of the poisoned nun 
from the wall above, and it fell be- 
hind me with a noise which increased 
9 
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no little my sotisternation. Overturn 


ing the candle in my rapid progress, I 
rushed along the corridor in utter dark- 
ness, until I found my speed arrested 
by some one pulling vigorously at my 
dressing-gown. Des 
plied the place of courage, and with a 
backward thrust, I plunged my sabre- 
point deep into the body of my pur- 
suer. This defensive blow did not, 
however, release me from his grasp ; 
and to aggravate m lexity, I now 
heard immediately behind me the ago- 
nizing sobs and groans which had so 
often alarmed me during this event- 
ful night. During this climax of hor- 


rors, the ereaking of the armoury door’ 


diverted my attention from the awful 
sounds at my elbow, and my heart 
died within me as [ behell the two 
mailed spectres hastening with long 
strides and uplifted swords and lan- 
terns towards me. 


By the approaching light I now dis-' 


eovered to my infinite relief, that my 
flight had been arrested by neither 
human nor superhuman interference, 
but simply by the iron door-latch of 
one of the hall stoves, which was sup- 
lied with fuel through an aperture 
m the corridor, as is still the custom 
in many modern houses throughout 
Germany. My long dressing-gown 
had floated behind me as I rushed 
down thecorridor ; the projecting latch 
had caught the lining, and my sabre 
had pierced no hostile pursuer but the 
tightly extended skirt of my unfortu- 
nate garment. Hastily extricating my- 
self by severing the skirt with a sabre 
cut, I turned round and desperately 
faced my grim antagehists, who were 
now within a few yards of me, and 
held up their lanterns as if to assist 
their examination of my features. 
Brandishing my sabre, I shouted, 
** Avaunt, ye hellish forms!” but, to 
my indescribable amazement, they 
suddenly paused, exchanged a few 
words, i down their swords, and, 
raising their beavers, showed me the 
broad, bluff features of my aunt’s gar- 
deners, two old Austrian dragoons, 
whose tall athletic figures I had scan- 
ned with a soldier’s eye during my 
evening walk to the ruins. A ludi- 
crous explanation now ensued, and I 
heard that in consequence of the a 
pearance.of some marauders in t 
mountains, my aunt’s steward had 
ordered the gardeners to sleep by turns 
in the old armoury as a protection to 
Vor. XXIV. 
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tion how sup~ 


the valuable deposited theres 
The old soldiers, whose long .cama 
paigning had not much abated their - 
dread of the supernatural, were afraid’ 
to mount guard alone in thearmoury,. 
and had agreed towatch there together ; 
but, unable to sleep during the storm, 
had challenged each other toe a game 
at broadsword, by way of killing the 
time, and, to heighten the joke, had 
donned two suits of the old armour 
which hung round the walls of the 
armoury. The steward was not aware: 
of my intention to oceupy the aparte 
ments in the tower ; and, had the men 
not previously seen me in the garden 
with the baroness, a serious, and too 
gece fatal encounter would have 
nm the consequence of the criticak 
situation I have described. On farther: 
inquiry, I found that whenever one 
of these lusty knights had placed am 
effective blow, they burst into a horse’ 
laugh, which, soanding from their 
me rg throats through the barred. 
helmets, and reverberating through 
the lofty corridor, had produced 
unnatural and gong-like peal which 
had so much astonished and alarmed 
me. They acknowledged, too, that 
they had been no little terrified when 
they saw a tall figure in white, with a 
naked sabre, enter the armoury ; that, 
however, they had gathered courage’ 
from my sudden retreat, and, begin« 
— to — ye I was vas robber, 
ad pursued and recognised me. I. 
had found, also, a clue to the mysteri<’ 
ous sobs and lamentations in the cor« 
ridor, while endeavouring to —— 
my dressing-gown from the latch, 
during which operation the creaking’ 
hinges of the stove door, not having 
been oiled for many years, emitt 
the wailing, groaning sounds which 
had made my blood run cold. While: 
still examining the stove, another tre- 
mendous blast shook the corrider, and 
the storm-gust, rushing down the ca- 
pacious chimney, burst open the heavy 
iron door, which fell back against the 
iron catch, and rebounding twice with 
the shock, explained very naturally 
the fancied hammer-blows of the 
Grand Master upon the iron eross:: 
the expiring gust then moving the 
door more gently on its rusty hinges, 
made them wail and creak as before ; 
after which the diminishing current, 
rushing —— ¥ the imperfectly closed: 
door, produced the intermitting, sob 
bing noise, — tortured imagie 
5 
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nation hail converted-into a death- 
rattle. 

~ Dismissing the mailed gardeners to 
their armoury, I retired immediately 
to bed; and, deferring until morn- 
ing my proposed investigation of the 
mysterious incidents in the sepulehre, 
I-slept in defiance of the storm, until 
roused by a summons from my aunt 
and cousin to join them in the outer 
room to breakfast. 

- When I met my amiable relatives 


at the breakfast table, I was concern= 


ed to observe the lovely Julia still more 
pallid than I had found her the pre- 
vious evening, and expressed my fear 

‘ that she was indisposed. 

» © T have passed a sleepless and mi- 
serable night,” she replied, “ in con- 
sequenceof anappallingincident which 
eccurred last night in your immediate 
vicinity. Soon after you left us, four 
nuns from the convent of St Clara, 
called upon me on their way to chant 
a midnight requiem over the dear re- 
mains of my blessed sister, and re« 
quested me to accompany them on a 
harp, which is usually left for this 
purpose in the sepulchre. As I have 
found a‘melancholy gratification in 
this solemn service, which the nuns 
perform twice every week, when their 
convent duties permit, I did not allow 
the still distant storm, nor the cool 
white gown which had replaced my 
hot mourning dress, to deter me from 
an act of duty to the dear departed 
ane. I accompanied the nuns to the 
sepulchre, and, after they had sung 
the requiem, I was kneeling in silent 
prayer against the sarcophagus, when 
suddenly, the brazen gates of the vault 
were shaken with a giant’s grasp—— 
Lbeheld the figure of a colossal woman 
in white garments on the outside— 
and a voice shrieked ‘ Cecilia! Ceci- 
lia!” in tones so wild and unearthly, 
that the nuns in terror dropped their 
tapers, and we fied into the inner 
vault, pulling the heavy door after us 
with a shock, which reverberated like 
thunder, and greatly increased our 
alarm. There we remained some time 
in. an agony of terror, and in total 
darkness, until the hoarse voice of the 
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approaching storm warned us to de- 
part, and we fled through the grove to 
the villa, trembling at the sound of our 
own footsteps.” 

It was now my turn to explain the 
various wonders of the night; and, 
with a view to cheer my drooping and 
agitated relatives, I endeavoured to 
relieve with humourous colouring the 
extraordinary adventures which had 
crowded upon me in such rapid suc- 
cession. I enjoyed the heartfelt grati- 
fication to see my efforts crowned with 
success. The pale and care-worn fea- 
tures of my aunt and cousin relaxed 
into frequent smiles as I pursued my 
strange narrative, and the ludicrous 
climax of my adventure with the two 
gardeners created even a hearty laugh 
at my expense. When I had conclu- 
ded, the lovely Julia repaired the 
awful damage inflicted on my dressing- 
gown, and my aunt made mea present 
of the formidable portrait of the hap 
less Leah ; the removal of which, she, 
said, would alone convince the villa- 
gers that the unhappy original no 
longer walked the castle at midnight. 

During a few weeks of delightful 
intercourse with these intelligent and 
amiable women, I greatly recruited 
my injured constitution, and at length 
succeeded in my earnest endeavours to 
prevail upon my aunt and her daughter 
to quit for some months an abode 
fraught with melancholy associations, 
and to pass the autumn and winter 
under my mother’s roof in Berlin. 

There I had the delight to see their 
deeply seated woe gradually yield to 
the influence of frequent collision with. 
a select and sympathising circle, and 
assume a more tranquil and cheerful 
character. ‘There, too, my daily inter-. 
course with the unassuming and love~ 
ly Julia rapidly matured my early 
prepossession into a fervent and endu-: 
ring attachment ; and the following 
summer [| revisited the ‘‘ Robber’s 
Tower,” no longer an emaciated and. 
fanciful invalid, but in the full en- 
joyment of health and happiness, the, 
husbaud of my adored Julia, and the 
joint. consoler of her still mourning, 
but resigned and tranquil parent. 
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ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. * 


No art, cultivated by man, has suf- 
fered more in the revolutions of taste 
and opinion than the art of rhetoric. 
There was a time when, by an undue 
extension of this term, it designated 
the whole cycle of accomplishments 
which prepared a man for public af- 
fairs. From that height it has de- 
scended to a level with the arts of 
-alchemy and astrology, as holding out 
promises which consist'in a mixed de- 
gree of impostures and of trifles. If 
we look into the prevailing theory of 
rhetoric, under which it meets with so 
degrading /an estimate, we shall find 
that it fluctuates between two differ- 
ent conceptions, according to one of 
which it is an art of ostentatious orna- 
ment, and according to the other an 
art of sophistry. .A man is held to 
play the rhetorician, when he treats a 
subject with more than usual gaiety 
of ornament ; and perhaps we may 
add as an essential element in the idea, 
with conscious ornament. This is one 
view of rhetoric; and, under this, 
what it accomplishes is not so much 
to persuade as to delight ; not so much 
to win the assent, as to stimulate the 
attention, and captivate the taste. 
And even this purpose is attached to 
something separable and accidental in 
the manner. 

But the other idea of rhetoric lays 
its foundation in something essential 
to the matter. This is that rhetoric 
of which Milton spoke, as able “ to 
dash maturest counsels, and to make 
the worse appear the better reason.” 
Now it is clear, that aryument of some 
quality or other must be taken as the 
principle of this rhetoric ; for those 
inust be immature counsels indeed 
that could be dashed by mere embel- 
lishments of manner, or by artifices of 
diction and arrangement. 

Here then we have in popular use 
two separate ideas of rhetoric, one of 
which is occupied with the general 
end of the fine arts ; that is to say, 
intellectual pleasure. The other ap- 
plies itself more specifically to a de- 
finite purpose of utility. 

Such is the popular idea of rhetoric, 


which wants both unity and precision. 
If we seek these from the formal ‘ 
teachers of rhetoric, opr embarrass’ 
ment is not much relieved. All of 
them agree that rhetoric may be de» 

fined the art of persuasion. But if 
we inquire what is persuasion, we 

find them vague and indefinite, or 

even contradictory. ‘To wave a thous 

sand of others, Dr Whately, in the 

work before us, insists upon the cone 
viction of the understanding as “ an 

essential part of pérsuasion ;” and, on’ 
the other hand, the author of the 

Philosophy of Rhetoric is equally sa~ 
tisfied that there is no persuasion with 
out an appeal to the passions. Here 
are two views. We, for our parts, 

have a third, which excludes both: 

where conviction begins, the field of 
rhetoric ends—that is our opinion: 

and, as to the passions, we contend 
that they are not within the province 
of rhetoric, but of eloquence. 

In this view of rhetoric and its 
functions we coincide with Aristotle ; 
as indeed originally we took it up on 
a suggestion derived from him. But 
as all parties may possibly fancy a con 
firmation of their views in Aristotle, 
we shall say a word or two in support 
of our own interpretation of that au- 
thor, which will surprise our Oxford 
friends. Our explanation involves a 
very remarkable detection, which will 
tax many thousands of books with 
error in a particular point sup 
to be as well established as the hills. 
We question, indeed, whether a Cons 
greve rocket, or a bomb, descending 
upon the schools of “Oxford, would 
cause more consternation than the ex- 
plosion of that novelty which we are 
going to discharge. : 

Mapy years ago, when studying the 
Aristotelian rhetoric at Q@xford, ‘it 
struck us that, by whatever name 
Aristotle might describe the main pur 
pose of rhetoric, practically, at least, 
in his own treatment of it, he threw 
the whole stress upon finding such ar- 
guments for any given thesis as, with- 
out positively proving or disproving 
it, gave it a colourable support. We 
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could not persuade ourselves that -it 
was by accident that the topics, or 
general heals of argument, were never 
in an absolute and unconditional sense 
true—but contained so much of plau- 
sible or colourable truth as is express- 
ed in the original meaning of the word 
A fatio probabitie, in the 
Latin use of the word probabilis, is 
that ground of assent—not which the 
anderstauding can solemnly approve 
and abide by—but the very opposite 
to this; one which it can submit to 
for a moment, and countenance as 
within the limits of the plausible.* 
That this was the real governing law 
of Aristotle’s we it was not 
possible to doubt: but was it consci- 
ously known to himself? If so, how 
was it to be reconciled with his own 
formal account of the office of rheto- 
gic, sa often repeated, that it consisted 
in finding enthymemes? What then 
/ was an euthymeme? 
* . Oxford !. thou wilt think us mad to 
ask. Certainly we knew, what all 
the world knows, that an enthymeme 
was understood to be a syllogism of 
which one proposition is suppressed— 
Major, minor, or conclusion. But 
what possible relation had that to 
rhetoric ? Nature sufficiently prompts 
all men to that sort of ellipsis; and 
what impertinence in a teacher te 
‘build his whole system upon a solemn 
precept to do this or that, when the 
wack would not bave forced any man 
‘to do otherwise! Besides, Aristotle 
had ted it as the fault of 
former systems, that they applied 
themselves exclusively to thé treat. 
ment of the passions—an ohject fo- 
reign to the purpose of the rhetorician, 
who, in some situations, is absolutel 
forbidden by law to use any suc 
arts: whereas, says he, his true and 
ainiversal weapon is the enthymeme, 
which is open to him everywhere. 
Now what opposition, or what rela- 
tion of any kind, can be imagined be- 
tween the — which he rejects 
and the one he adopts, if the enthy- 
meme is to be understood as it usually 
thas been? The rhetorician is not to 
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address the passions, but——-what ? to 
mind that, in all his arguments, he 
suppresses one of his propositions ! 
And these follies are put into the 
mouth of Aristotle. .. - 

In this perplexity a learned Scottish 
friend communicated to-us an Essay 
of Facciolati’s, read publicly about a 
century ago (Nov. 1724), and entitled 
De Enthymemate,t in which he main- 
tains, that the received idea of the 
enthymeme is a total blunder, and 
triumphantly restores the lost idea. 
** Nego,” says he, ‘‘ nego enthymema 
esse syllogismum mutilum, ut vulgo 
dialeetici doeent. Nego, inquam, et 
pernego enthymema enunciatione una 
et conclusione constare, quamvis ita 
in scholis omnibus finiatur, et a nobis 
ipsis finitum sit aliquando nolen- 
tibus extra locum lites suscipere.” J 
deny peremptorily that an enthymeme 
consists of one premiss and the conclu 
sion: although thet doctrine has been 
laid down universally in, the schools, 
and upon one occasion even by myself, 
as unwilling to move the question une 
seasonably. 

Facciolati is not the least accurate 
of logicians, because he happens to be 
the most elegant. Yet, we apprehend, 
that at such innovations, Smiglecius 
will stir in his grave; Keckermannus 
will groan; “ Dutch Burgersdyk” will 
snort; and English Crackentherpius, 
(who has the honour to be an ancestor 
of Mr Wordsworth’s,) though buried 
for two centuries; - will revisit the 
glimpses of the moon. And really, if 
the question were fur a name, Heaven 
forbid that we should disturb the peace 
of logicians: they might have leave to 
say, as of the Strid in Wharfdale, 





* Tt has borne that name a thousand years, 
And shall a thousand more,” 


But, whilst the name is abused, the 
idea perishes. Facciolati undoubtedly 
is right: nor is he the first who has 
observed the error. Julius Pacius, 
who understood Aristotle better than 
any man that ever lived, had long be- 
fore remarked it. The arguments of 





* It is ludicrous to see the perplexity of some translators and commentators of the 
Rhetoric, who, having read it under a false point of view, and understood it in the 
sense of Aristotle's own deliberate judgment on the truth, labour to defend it on that 
footing. “On its real footing it needs no defence. 7 

+ It dands at p. 227 of Jacobi Facciolati Orationis XTT., Acroases, $e Pafayii, 


4729. This is the 2d Ltalian edition, and was printed at the University 





ITESS. 
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Facciolati we shail .give below.;*. it sult. Ap dithcen, fooms.0: 7” 


will be-sufficient here to state the re- syllogism, not in the accident of sup 





* Upon an innovation of such magnitude, and,which will be se startling to scholars, 
it is whe fair that Eacciolati should have the benefit of all his own arguments ;, and we 
have therefore regolved to condense them. 1. He begins with that very passage (or one 
of them,) on which the received idea of the Enthymeme most relies; and from this he 
derives an argument for the new idea. The passage is to this effect, that the Enthy- 
meme is composed ix aoaraxie ihatrover n EF wy 6 currcliopor—i. ¢. frequently 
consists of fewer parts than the syllogism. Frequently! What logic is there in that ? 
Can it be imagined, that so rigorous a logician as Aristotle would notice, as a citcum- 
stance of frequent occurrence in an enthymeme, what, by the received doctrine, should 
be ‘its mere essence and differential principle ? To say that this happens frequently, is to 
say, by implication, that sometimes it does not happen—d. ¢. that it is am accident, and 


no part of the definition, since it may thus confessedly be absent, salva ratione con-, 


coptus. 2. Wa this argument, and supposing the suppression.of one proposition 
to be even uni in the-enthymeme, still it would be an impertinent circumstance, 
and (philosophically speaking) an accident. Could it be tolerated, that a great syste- 
mhatic distinction (for such it is in Aristotle,) should rest upon a mere abbreviation of 
convenience ? ‘* Quasi vero argumentandi ratio et natura yarictur, cum brevius effer- 
tur;” whereas Aristotle himself tells us, that “*¢ @pog op t2a Kolov » dwoducac, 
axre weoc tor tv tx Lvxn” 3. From a particular passage in the 2d book of the Prior 
Analytics, (chap. 27,) generally interpreted in a way ‘to favour the existing account of 
the enthymeme, after first of all shewing, that under a more accurate’ construction it is 
incompatible with that account, whilst it is in perfect harmony with the’new one, Fac- 
ciolati deduces an explahation of that accidental peculiarity in the enthymeme, which 
has attracted such undue attention as to eclipse its true characteristic: the peculiarity, we 
mean, of being entitled (though not, as the common idea is, required,) to suppress.one 
Pp ition. So much we shall here anticipate, as to say, that this privilege arises out 
f the 1 peculiar meatier of the enthymeme, which fitted it for the. pi of the rheto- 
rician ; and these purposes being loose and Dr pay brought with proportionable 
indulgences ; whereas the syllogism, technically so called, employing a severer matter, 
peculiarly to the dialectician, or philosophic disputant, whose purposes being 
igorous and scientific, imposed much closer restrictions ; and one of these was, that he 
8 in no case suppress any proposition, however obvious, but should formally 
emuciate all : just as in the debating schools of dater ages it has always been the rule, 
that before urging his objection, the opponent should repeat the respondent’s syllogism. 
Hence, although the rhetorician naturally used his privilege, and enthymemes were in 
fact generally shorn of one proposition, (and vice versa with respect to syllogisms in the 
strict philosophic sense,) yet was all this a mere effect of usage and accident ¢ and: it 
was very ible for an enthymeme to have its full complement of parta, whilst a syllo- 
gism might be defective in the very way which is falsely supposed to be of the essence 
of an enthymeme. 4. He derives an argument from.an inconsistency with which Aris- 
totle has been thought chargeable under the old idea of the enthymeme, and with which 
Gassendi has in fact charged him.* 5. He meets and rebuts the force of a principal 
argument in favour of the enthymeme as commonly understood, viz. that, in a parti- 
cular part of the Prior Analytics, the enthymeme is called euXXoyicpog artAng —an 
imperfect syllogism, which word the commentators generally expound by “* mutilus 
atque imminutus.”” Here he noses the assistance of the excellent J. Pace, whom he just- 
ly describes as “ virum Grecarum/litterarum peritissimum, philosophum in primis bo- 
num, et Aristotelis interpretum quot sunt, quotque fuerunt, quotque futuri sunt, longe 
restantissimum.” This admirable commentator, so indispensable to all who would 
study the Organon'and the Msp Yuya, had himself originally started that hypothesis 
which we are now reporting, as long afterwards adopted and improved by Facciola:i. 
Considering the unrivalled qualifi-ations of Pace, this of itself is. a great argament.on 
our side. The objection before us, from the word dreang, Pace disposes of briefly 
and conclusively : first, he says, that the word is wanting in four MSS. ; and he has no 
doubt himself ** quin ex glossemate irrepserit in contextum :” secondly, the “Latin 
translators and schoolmen, as Agricola and many others, take no notice of this word in 
their versions and commentaries : thirdly, the Greek commentators, such as Joanncs 





® However, a8 in reality the whole case was one of mere misapprehension On the part of Gassendi, 

and has, in faet, —- all todo with the nature Of the enthymeme, well or ill understood, Facci- 

Se particular argument, which, however, we have retained, to make onr ana- 
com plete. : 








pressing one of its propositions ; either 
may d ‘ is, or neither ; the difference 
is essential, and in the nature of the 
matter ; that of the syllogism being 
certain and apodeictic; that of the en- 
thymeme probable, and drawn from 


the ince of opinion. 

This theory tallies exactly with our 
own previous construction of Aristo- 
tle’s rhetoric, and explains the stress 

which he had laid at the outset upon 
- enthymemes. Whatsoever is certain, 
or matter of fixed science, can be no 
subject for the rhetorician : where it is 
possible for the understanding to be 
convineed, no field is open for rheto- 
rical ion. Absolute certainty, 
and fixed science, transcend and ex- 

clude opinion atid probability. The 
province of rhetoric, whether meant 
for an influence upon the actions, or 
simply upon the belief, lies amongst 
that vast field of cases where there is 
a@pro and a con, with the chance of 
right and wrong, true and false, distri- 
buted in varying proportions between 

. There is also an immense range 
of truths, where there are no chances 
at all concerned, but the affirmative 
and the negative are both true; as, 
for example, the goodness of human 
nature and its wickedness ; the hap- 
piness of human life and its misery ; 
the charms of knowledge, and its hol- 
lowness ; the fragility of human pros- 
perity, in the eye of religious medita- 

tion, and its security, as estimated b 

worldly confidence and youthful hope. 

Inall eases the rhetorician exhi- 

bits hisart by giving an impulse to ore 
‘side, and by withdrawing the mind 

so steadily from all thoughts or images 
which support the other, as to leave it 
practically under the possession of this 

partial estimate. . 

Upon this theory, what relation to 
rhetoric shall we assign to style and 
the ornamental arts of composition ? 
In some respect they seem liable to 
the same objection as that which 
Aristotle has urged against appeals to 
the passions ; both are extra-essential, 
or iw ve wpalwaros; they are sub- 
jective arts. not objective ; that is, they 
do not affect the thing which is to 
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be surveyed, but the eye of him who- 
isto survey. Yet, in.a feast, the epi-’ 
cure holds himself not more obliged 

to the cook for the venison, than to the 

physician who braces his stomach to 

enjoy. And any arts, which concili- 

ate regard to the speaker, indirectly 
promote the effict of his arguments. 

On this account, and because, (under 

the severest limitation of rhetoric) they 

are in many cases indispensable to the 
perfect interpretation of the thoughts; 

we may admit arts of style and orna~ 

mental composition as the ministeriak 

part of rhetoric. But, with regard to 

the passions, as contended for by Dr 

Campbell,—it is a sufficient angwer, 

that they are already preoccupied by 

what is called Eloquence. 

Mr Coleridge, as we have eften; 
heard, is in the habit of drawing the 
line with much philosophical beauty 
between rhetoric and eloquence. On 
this topic we were never so fortunate 
as to hear him: but if we are here 
called upon for a distinction, we shall 
satisfy our immediate purpose by a 
very plain and brief one. By Elo- 
quence, we understand the overflow of 
powerful feelings upon occasions fitted 
to excite them. But Rhetoric is the 
art of aggrandizing- and bringing, out 
into strong relief, by means of various 
and striking thoughts, some aspect-of 
truth which of itself is supported by 
no spontaneous feelings, and therefore 
rests upon artificial aids. 

Greece, as may well be imagined; 
was the birth-place of Rhetoric ; to 
which of the Fine Arts was it not? 
and here, in one sense of the word 
Rhetoric, the art had its consummae 
tion: for the theory, or ars docens, 
was taught with a fulness and an ac 
curacy by the Grecian masters, not af 
terwards approached. In particular, 
it was so taught by Aristotle, whose 
system, we are disposed to agree with 
Dr Whately, in pronouncing the best, 
as regards the primary purpose of a 
teacher ; though otherwise, for cle« 
gance, and as a practical model in the 
art he was expounding, neither Aris- 
totle, nor any less austere among the 
Greek rhetoricians, has any preten- 





Grammaticus and Alexander Aphrodisiensis, clearly had.no knowledge of any such 
Use of the word enthymeme, as that which has prevailed in later times; which is plain 
tzom. this, that wherever they have. occasion to speak of a syllogism wanting one of its 
members, they do not in any instance call it an enthymeme, but a cvAdcyie/eo paovornyes 
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sions to measure himself with Quin- 
tilian. In reality, for a triumph over 
the difficulties of the subject, and asa 
lesson on the possibility of imparting 
grace to the treatment of scholastic to- 
pics, naturally as intractable as that. of 
Grammar or Prosody, there is no such 
chef-d’cuvre to this hour in any li- 
terature,-as the Institutions of Quinti- 
lian. Laying this one case out of the 
comparison, however, the Greek supe- 
riority was indisputable. 

Yet how is it to be explained, that 
with these advantages on the side of 
the Greek rhetoric as an ars docens, 
rhetoric as a practical art (the ars utens) 
never made any advances amongst 
the Greeks to the brilliancy which it 
attained in Rome ? Up to a certain 
period, and throughout the palmy 
state of the Greek republics, we may 
account for it thus: Rhetoric, in its 
finest and most absolute burnish, may 
be called an eloquentia umbratica ; 
that is, it aims at an elaborate form of 
beauty, which shrinks from the strife 
of business, and could neither arise 
nor make itself felt in a tumultuous 
assembly.’ Certain features, it is well 
known, and peculiar styles of counte- 
nance, which are impressive in a draw- 
ing-room, become ineffective on a pubs 
lic stage. The fine tooling, and deli- 
cate tracery, of the cabinet artist is 
lost wpon a building of colossal pro- 
portions. Extemporancousness, again, 
a favourable circumstance to impas- 
sioned eloquence, is death to Rhetoric. 
Twocharacteristics indeed there were, 
of a Greek popular assembly, which 
must have operated fatally on the rhe- 
torician—its fervour, in the first place, 
and, secondly, the coarseness of a real 
intérest. All great rhetoricians, in se- 
lecting their subject, have shunned the 
determinate cases of real life: and 
even in the single instance of a devi- 
ation from the rule—that of the au- 
thor (whoever he be) of the Decla- 
mations attributed to Quintilian, the 
cases are shaped with so romantic a 
generality, and so slightly circumstan- 
tiated, as to allow him all the benefit 
of pure abstractions. 

_ We can readily understand, there- 
fore, why the fervid oratory of the 
Athenian Assemblies, and the intense 
reality of its interest, should stifle the 
. growth of Rhetoric; the smoke, tar- 
nish, and demoniae glare of Vesuvius 
easily eclipse the pallid coruscations 
of the Aurora Borealis, And in fact, 
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amongst the-greater orators of 
there is not a solitary gleam: of rheto# 
ric: Isecrates may have a little, being, 
(to say the truth) neither orator mor: 
rhetorician in any eminent sense ; De~ 
mosthenes has none. But when those 
great thunders had subsided, which 
reached “‘ to Macedon, and Artaxerxes’» 
throne,” when the “fierce democraey”; 
itself had perished, and Greece had fal- 
len under the common circumstances: 
of the Roman Empire, how came it 
that Greek rhetoric did not blossom; 
concurrently with Reman? Vegetate 
it did: and arank crop of weeds grew. 
up under the name of Rhetoric, down 
to the times of the Emperor Julian 
and his friend Libanius (both! of 
whom, by the way, were as worthless 
writers as have ever abused the Greek 
language.) But this part of:Greek li« 
terature is a desert with,no oasis. , The 
fact is, if it were required to assign the 
two bodies of writers who have exhie 
bited the human understanding in the 
most abject poverty, and whose works 
by no possibility emit acasual scintil~ 
lation of wit, fancy, just thinking, or 
good writing, we should certainly fix 
upon Greek rhetoricians, and Italian 
critics. Amongst:the whole mass there 
is not a page, that any judicious friend 
to literature would wish to reprievé 
from destruction. And in both cases 
we apprehend that the possibility of 
so much inanity is due in part to the 
quality of the two languages. The 
diffuseness and loose structure of Greek 
style unfit it for the closeness, conden-- 
sation, and ro ayxispoPev of rhetoric ; 
the melodious beauty of the mere 
sounds, which both in the Italian and : 
in the Greek are combined with much 
majesty, dwells upon the ear so dea 
lightfully, that in no other language 
is it so easy as in these two to write 
with little or no meaning; and to flow 
along through a-whole wilderness of 
inanity, without particularly rousing + 
the reader’s disgust. ' 
In the literature of Rome it is 
that we find the trpe El Dorado of 
rhetoric, as we: might expect from 
the sinewy compactness of the lan=’ 
guage. Livy, and, above all preceding 
writers, Ovid, display the greatest 
powers of rhetoric in forms of compo- 
sition, which were not particularly 
adapted to favour that talent. The 
contest of Ajax and Ulysses, for thé 
arms of Achilles, in one of the ‘latter 
Books of the Metamorphoses, is a chefs 
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d'euore of rhetoric, considering its 
metrical form ; for metre, and espe- 
ially the flowing heroic hexameter, i8 
no atlvantage to the rhetorician.* The 
two Plinys, Lucan, (though again un- 
der the disadvantage of verse) Petro- 
nius Arbiter, and Quintilian, but 
above all, the Senecas, (for a Spanish 
cross appears to improve the quality 
of the rhetorician) have left a body of 
rhetorical composition such as no mo- 
dern nation has rivalled. Even the 
most brilliant of these writers, how- 
ever, were occasionally surpassed, in 
icular bravuras of rhetoric, by 
several of the Latin Fathers, particu- 
Tertullian, Arnobius, St Austin, 

and a writer whose name we cannot 
at this moment recall. In fact, a little 
African blood operated as genially in 
this respect as Spanish, whilst an Asi- 
atic cross was inevitably fatal. Partly 
from this cause, and partly because 
they wrote in an unfavourable lan- 
guage, the Greek Fathers are, one and 
all, mere Birmingham rhetoricians. 
Even Gregory Nazianzen is so, with 
submission to Messieurs of the Port 
Royal, and other bigoted critics, who 
have pronounced him at the very top 
of the tree among the fine writers of 
antiquity. Undoubtedly, he has a tur- 
gid style of mouthy grandiloquence, 
(though often the merest bombast ;) 
but for keen and polished rhetoric he 
is singularly unfitted, by inflated ha- 
bits of thinking, by loitering diffuse- 
ness, and a dreadful trick of calling 
names. The spirit of personal in- 
vective is peoakariy adverse to the 
coolness of rhetoric. As to Chrysos- 
tom, and Basil, with less of pomp and 
swagger than Gregory, they have not 
at all more of rhetoricul burnish and 
compression. Upon the whole, look- 
ing’ back through the dazzling files of 
the ancient rhetoricians, we are dis- 
posed to rank the Senecas and Ter- 
tullian as the leaders of the band: 
for St Austin, in his Confessions, and 
wherever he becomes peculiarly inte- 
resting, is apt to be impassioned and 
fervent in a degree which makes him 
break out of the proper pace of rhe- 
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toric. He is matched to trot, and is 
continually breaking intoa gallop. In- 
deed, his Confessions have in parts, 
particularly in those which relate to 
the death of his young friend, and his 
own frenzy of grief, all that real pas- 
sion which is only imagined in the 
Confessions of Rousseau, under a 
preconception derived from his known 
character and unhappy life. By the 
time of the Emperor Justinian, or in 
the century between that time and 
the era of Mahomet, (4.p. 620,) which 
century we regard as the common cre 
lum between ancient and modern 
istory, allrhetoric, of every degree and 
quality, seems to have finally expired. 
In the literature of modern Europe, 
rhetoric has been cultivated with suc- 
cess. But this remark applies only 
with any force to a period which is 
now long past ; and it is probable, 
upon various considerations, that such 
another period will never revolve. The 
rhetorician’s art, in its glory and powe 
er, has silently faded away before the 
stern tendencies of the age; and if, 
by any peculiarity of taste, or strong 
determination of the intellect, a rhe- 
torician, en grand costume, were again 
to appear amongst us, it is certain that 
he would have no better welcome than 
a stare of surprise as a posture- maker 
or balancer, not more elevated in the 
general estimate, but far less amusing, 
than the opera-dancer or equestrian 
gymnast. No—the age of Khetoric, 
like that of Chivalry, is gone, and 
passed amongst forgotten things ; and 
the rhetorician can have no more 
chance for returning, than the rhap- 
sodist of early Greece, or the Trouba- 
dour of romance. So multiplied are 
he modes of intellectual enjoyment in 
tmodern times, that the choice is abe 
solutely distracted ; and in a bound- 
less theatre of pleasures, to be had at 
little or no cost of intellectual activity, 
it would be marvellous indeed, if any 
considerable audience could be found 
for an exhibition which presupposes 
a state of tense exertion on the part 
both of auditor and performer. To 
hang upon one’s own thoughts as an 





* This, added to the style and quality of his poems, makes it the more remarkable 
that Virgil should have been deemed a rhetorician. Yet so it was, Walsh notices, in 
the Life of Virgil, which he furnished for his friend Dryden’s Translation, that ** his 
(Virgil's) rhetoric, was in such general esteem, that lectures were read upon it in the 
reign of Tiberius, and the subject of declamations taken out of him.” 
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object of conscious interest, to play 
with them, to watch and pursue them 
through a maze of inversions, evolu- 
tions, and Harlequin changes, implies 
a condition of society, either like that 
in the monastic ages, forced to intro- 
vert its energies from mere defect of 
books ; (whence arose the scholastic 
metaphysics, admirable for its subtle- 
ty, but famishing the mind, whilst it 
sharpened its edge in one exclusive 
direction ;) or, if it implies no abso- 
lute starvation of intellect, as in the 
case of the Roman rhetoric, which 
arose upon a considerable, (though 
not very various) literature, it pro- 
claims at least a quiescent state of the 
publie mind, unoccupied with daily 
novelties, and at leisure from the agi- 
tations of eternal change. 

Growing out of the same condition 
of society, there is another cause at 
work which will for ever prevent the 
resurrection of rhetoric, viz.—the ne- 
cessities of public business, its vast ex 
tent, complexity, fulness of details, 
and consequent vulgarity, as compared 
with that of the ancients. The very 
same cause, by the way, furnishes an 
answer to the question moved by 
Hume, in one of his Essays, with re- 
gard to the declension of eloquence in 
our deliberative assemblies. Elo- 
quence, senatorial and forensic, at 
least, has languished under the same 
changes of society which have proved 
fatal to rhetoric. The political eco- 
nomy of the ancient republics, and 
their commerce, were simple and un- 
elaborate—the system of their public 
services, both martial and civil, was 
arranged on the most naked and ma- 
nageable principles ; for we must not 
confound the perplexity in our mo- 
dern explanations of these things, with 
a perplexity in the things themselves. 
The foundation of these differences 
was in the differences of domestic life. 
Personal wants being few, both-from 
climate and from habit, and in the 
great majority of the citizens, limited 
almost to the pure necessities of na- 
ture ; hence arose, for the mass of the 
population, the possibility of surren- 
dering themselves, much more than 
with us, either to the one paramount 
business of the state—war, or to a 
state of Indian idleness. Rome, in 
particular, during the ages of her 
growing luxury, must be regarded as 
& nation supported by other nations, 

Vor. XXIV. 
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by largesses, in effect, that is to say, by 
the plunderof conquest. Living, there. 
fore, upon foreign alms, or upon corn 
purchased by the ‘product of tribute or 
of spoils, a nation could readily dis- 
pense with that expansive develope- 
ment of her internal resources, upon 
which modern Europe has been forced. 
by the, more, equal distribution of 
power amongst the civilized world. 

The changes which have followed. 
in the functions of our popular assem- 
blies, correspond to, the great revolu-~ 
tion here described. Suppose yourself. 
an ancient Athenian, at some custom- 
ary display of Athenian oratory, what 
will be the topics? Peace or war, ven< 
geance for public wrongs, or mercy to 
prostrate submission, national honour 
and national gratitude, glory and 
shame, and every aspect of open ap- 
peal to the primal sensibilities of man. 
On the other hand, enter an Eng- 
lish Parliament, having the most of a 
popular character in its constitution 
and practice, that is anywhere to be 
found in the Europe of this day ; and 
the subject of debate will probably be 
a road-bill, a bill for enabling a coal- 
Bas company to assume certain privi« 

eges against a competitor in oil-gas ; 
a bill for disfranchising a corrupt b 
rough, or perhaps some technical point 
of form in the Exchequer bills’ bill. 
So much is the face of public business 
vulgarized by details. The same spi- 
rit of differences extends to forensic 
eloquence. Grecian and Roman plead- 
ings aré occupied with questions of — 
elementary justice, large and diffu- 
sive, apprehensible even to the unin-~ 
structed, and connecting themselves 
at every step with powerful and tem- 
pestuous feelings. In British trials, 
on the contrary, the field is foreclosed 
against any interest of so elevating a 
nature, because the rights and wrongs 
of the case are almost inevitably ab- 
sorbed to an unlearned eye by the 
technicalities of the law, or by the in- 
tricacy of the facts. 

But. this is not always the case— 
doubtless not ; subjects for eloquence, 
and, therefore, eloquence, will some- 
times arise in our senate, and our 
courts of justice. And in one respect 
ourBritish displaysare moreadvantage= 
ously circumstanced than the ancient, 
being more conspicuously brought for- 
ward into effect by their contrast to 
the ordinary course - business. 

5 
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‘© Therefore are feasts so solemn and so 
rare, 

Since seldom coming, in the long year set, 

Like stonés of worth they thinly placed 


are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet.” * 


But still the objection of Hume re- 
mains unimpeached as to the fact, that 
eloquence is a rarer growth of modern 
than of_ancient civil polity, even in 
those countries which have the ad- 
vantage of free institutions. The let- 
ter of this objection is sustained, but 
substantially it is disarmed, so far as 
its purpose was to argue any declen- 
sion on the part of Christian nations, 
by this explanation of ours, which 
traces the impoverished condition of 
civil eloquence to the complexity of 
public business. 

But eloquence in one form or other 
is immortal, and will never perish so 
long as there are human hearts mo- 
ving under the agitations of hope and 
fear, love and passionate hatred. And, 
in particular to us of the modern world, 
as an endless source of indemnification 
for what we have lost in the simplicity 
of our social systems, we have received 
a new dowry of eloquence, and that of 
the highest order, in the sanctities of 
our religion—a field unknown to an- 


tiquity—for the Pagan religions did — 


not produce much poetry, and of ora- 
tory none at all. 

Ontheother hand, that cause, which, 
operating upon eloquence, has but ex- 
tinguished it under a single direction, 
to rhetoric has been unconditionally 
fatal. Eloquence is not banished from 
the public business of this country as 
useless, but as difficult, and as not 
spontaneously arising from topics such 
as generally furnish the staple of de- 
bate. But rhetoric, if attempted on a 
formal scale, would be summarily ex- 
ploded as pure foppery, and trifling 
with time. Falstaff, on the field of 
battle, presenting his bottle of sack 
for a pistol, or Polonius with his 
quibbles, could not appear a more un- 
seasonable plaisanteur than a rhetori- 
cian alighting from the clouds upon a 
public assembly in Great Britain, met 

for the dispatch of business. 

Under these malign aspects of the 
modern structure of society, a struc- 
ture to which the whole world will be 
monided as it becomes civilized, there 
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can be no room for any revival of rhe« 
toric in public speaking ; and from the 
same and other causes, atting upon the 
standard of public taste, quite as little 
room in written composition. In spite, 
however, of the tendencies to this con- 
summation, which have been long ma- 
turing, it is a fact, that next after 
Rome, England is the country in 
which rhetoric prospered most—at a 
time when science was unborn as a 
popular interest, and the commercial 
activities of after times were yet sleep- 
ing in their rudiments. This was in 
the period from the latter end of the 
sixteenth to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ; and, though the Eng- 
lish rhetoric was less true to its own 
ideal than the Roman, and often mo- 
dulated into.a higher-key of impas- 
sioned eloquence, yet, unquestionably, 
in some of its qualities, it remains a 
monument of the very finest rhetori- 
cal powers. 

Omitting Sir Philip Sidney, and 
omitting his friend, Lord Brooke, (in 
whose prose there are some bursts of 
pathetic eloquence, as there is of rhe- 
toric in his verse, though too often 
harsh and affectedly obscure, ) the first 
very eminent rhetorician in the Eng- 
lish literature is Donne. Dr Johnson 
inconsiderately classes him in com- 
pany with Cowley, &c., under the 
title of Metaphysical Poets ; but Rhe- 
torical would have been a more accu- 
rate designation. In saying that, how- 
ever, we must remind our readers, that 
we revert to the original use of the 
word rhetoric, as laying the principal 
stress upon the management of the 
thoughts, and only a secondary one 
upon the ornaments of style. Few 
writers have shewn a more extraordi- 
nary compass of powers than Donne ; 
for he combined what no other man 
has ever done—the last sublimation of 
dialectical subtlety and address with 
the most impassioned majesty. Massy 
diamonds compose the very substance 
of his poem on the Metempsychosis, 
thoughts and descriptions which have 
the fervent and gloomy sublimity of 
Ezekiel or A®schylus, whilst a dia- 
mound dust of rhetorical brilliances is 
strewed over the whole of his occa- 
sional verses and his prose. No criti- 
cism was ever more unhappy than that 
of Dr Johnson’s, which denounces all 





* Shakspeare, Sonnet 52. 
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this artificial display as so much per- 
yersion of taste. There cannot be a 
falser thought than this; for, upon 
that principle, a whole class of com- 
itions might be vicious, by con- 
forming to its own ideal. The artifice 
and machinery of rhetoric furnishes in 
its degree as legitimate a basis for 
intellectual pleasure as any other ; 
that the pleasure is of an inferior or- 
der, can no more attaint the idea or 
model of the composition, than it can 
impeach the excellence of an epigram 
that it is not a tragedy. Every species 
of composition is to be tried by its 
own laws; and if Dr Johnson had 
urged explicitly, (what was evidently 
moving in his thoughts, ) that a metri- 
cal structure, by holding forth the pro- 
mise of poetry, defrauds the mind of 
its just expectations,—he would have 
said what is notoriously false. Metre 
is open to any form of composition, 
provided it will aid the expression of 
the thoughts ; and the only sound ob- 
jection to it is, that it has not done so. 
Weak criticism, indeed, is that which 
condemns a copy of verses under the 
ideal of poetry, when the mere substi- 
tution of another name and classifica- 
tion suffices to evade the sentence, and 
to reinstate the composition in its rights 
as rhetoric. It may be very true that 
the age of Donne gave too much en- 
couragement to his particular vein of 
composition ; that, however, argues 
no depravity of taste, but a taste erring 
only in being too limited and exclu- 
sive. 
~~ The next writers of distinction, who 
came forward as rhetoricians, were 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
and Milton in many of his prose works. 
They labour under opposite defects : 
Burton is too quaint, fantastic, and 
disjointed. Milton too slow, solemn, 
and continuous. In the one we see the 
flutter of a parachute ; in the other 
the stately and voluminous gyrations 
of an ascending balloon. Agile move- 
ment, and a certain degree of fanciful- 
hess, are indispensable to rhetoric. But 
Burton is not so much fanciful as ca- 
pricious : his motion is not the motion 
of freedom, but of lawlessness: he 
does not dance, but caper. Milton, on 
the other hand, polonaises witha grand 
Castilian air, in paces too sequacious 
‘and processional ; even in his passages 
of merriment, and when stung into a 


quicker motion by personal disdain for 
an unworthy antagonist, his thoughts 
and his imagery still appear to move 
to the music of the organ. 

In some measure it is a consequence 
of these peculiarities, and so far it is 
the more a duty to allow for them, that 
the rhetoric of Milton, though want. 
ing in animation, is unusually superb 
in its colouring ; its very monotony is 
derived from the sublime unity of the 
presiding impulse; and hence, it some 
times ascends into eloquence of the 
highest kind, and sometimes even into 
the raptures of lyric poetry. The main 
thing, indeed, wanting to Milton, was 
to have fallen upon happier subjects : 
for, with the exception of the ‘ Areo- 
pagitica,’ there is not one of his prose 
works upon a theme of universal inte- 
rest, or perhaps fitted to be the ground~ 
work of a rhetorical display. 

But, as it has happened to Milton 
sometimes to give us poetry for rheto- 
ric, in one instance he has unfortunate- 
ly given us rhetoric for poetry: this 
occurs in the Paradise Lost, where the 
debates of the fallen angels are carried 
on by a degrading process of gladiato~ 
rial rhetoric. Nay, even the councils 
of God, though not debated to and fro, 
are, however, expounded rhetorically. 
This is astonishing ; for no one was 
better aware than Milton* of the dis- 
tinction between the discursive and in- 
tuitive acts of the mind, as apprehend- 
ed by the old metaphysicians, and the 
incompatibility of the former with any 
but a limitary intellect. This indeed 
was familiar to all the writers of his 
day: but, as old Gifford has shewn, 
by a most idle note upon a passage 
in Massinger, that it is a distinction 
which has now perished (except in- 
deed in Germany),—we shall recall 
it to the reader’s attention. An in-« 
tuition is any knowledge whatsoever, 
sensuous or intellectual, which is ap- 
prehended immediately: a notion on 
the other hand, or product of the 
discursive Sealy, is any knowledge 
whatsoever which is apprehended me- 
diately. All reasoning is carried on 
discursively ; that is, discurrendo,— 
by running about to the right and the 
left, laying the separate notices toge- 
ther, and thence mediately deriving 
some third apprehension. Now this 
process, however glorious a character- 
istic of the human mindas distinguish 





* See the fifth book of the Par. Lost, and passages in his prose writings. 
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ing it from the brute; is-degrading to 
any eee intelligence, divine 
or angelic, by arguing limitation. God 
must not proceed by steps, and the 
fragmentary knowledge of accretion ; 
in which case, at starting he has all 
the intermediate notices as so many 
bars between himself and the conclu- 
sion ; and even at the penultimate or 
antepenultimate act, he is still short 
of the truth. God must see, he must 
éntuit, so to speak ; and all truth 
must reach him simultaneously, first 
and last, without succession of time, 
or partition of acts: just as light, be- 
fore that theory had been refuted by 
the Satellites of Jupiter, was held not 
to be propagated in time, but to be 
here and there at one and the same in- 
divisible instant. Paley, from mere 
rudeness of metaphysical skill, has 
talked of the judyment and the judi- 
ciousness of God : but this is —- 
ness, and a language unworthily ap- 
plied even to an angelic being. ‘To 
judge, that is to subsume one proposi- 
tion under another,—to be judicious, 
that is, to collate the means with the 
end, are acts impossible in the divine 
nature, and not to be ascribed, even un- 
der the license of a figure, to any being 
which transcends the limitations of hu- 
manity. Many other instances there 
are in which Milton is taxed with 
having too grossly sensualized his su- 
atural agents ; some of which, 
owever, the necessities of the action 
may excuse ; and at the worst they are 
readily submitted to as having an in- 
telligible purpose—that of bringing so 
mysterious a thing as a spiritual na- 
ture or agency within the limits of the 
representable. But the intellectual de- 
gradation fixed on his spiritual beings 
by the rhetorical debates, is purely 
gratuitous, neither resulting from the 
course of the action, nor at all promo- 
ting it. Making allowances, however, 
for the original error in the eoncep- 
tion, it must be granted that the exe- 
cution is in the best style: the mere 
logic of the debate, indeed, is not bet- 
ter managed than it would have been 
by the House of Commons. But the 
colours of style are grave and suitable 
to afflicted angels. In the Paradise 
Regained, thisis still more conspicuous- 
ly true: the oratory there, on the part 
- of Satan in the Wilderness, is no longer 
ofa rhetorical cast, but in the grandest 
style of impassioned eloquence that can 
be imagined as the fit expression for 
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the movements of an angelic despair : 
and in particular the speech, on being 
first challenged by our Saviour, begin- 
ning ' 

«© Tis true, I am that spirit unfortunate,” 


is not excelled in sublimity by any 
passage in the poem. 

Milton, however, was not destined 
to gather the spolia opima of English 
rhetoric: two contemporaries of’ his 
own, and whose literary course pretty 
nearly coincided with his own in point 
of time, surmounted all competition, 
and in that amphitheatre became the 
Protagoniste. These were Jeremy 
Taylor and Sir Thomas Brown ; who, 
if not absolutely the foremost in the 
accomplishments of art, were, un- 
doubtedly, the richest, the most daz- 
zling, and, with reference to their 
matter, the most captivating of all 
rhetoricians. In them first, and, per 
haps, (if we except occasional passages 

,in the German John Paul Richter) in 
them only, are the two opposite forces 
lof eloquent passion and rhetorical 
fancy brought into an exquisite equi- 
librium, approaching, receding—at- 
tracting, repelling —blending,~ separa 
ting—chasing and chased, asinafugue, 
and again lost in a delightful interfu- 
sion, so as to create a middle species 
of composition, more various and sti- 
mulating to the understanding than 
pure eloquence, more gratifying to.the 
affections than naked rhetoric. Under 
this one circumstance of coincidence, 
in other respects their minds were of 
the most opposite temperament: Sir 
Thomas Browndeep, tranquil, andma- 
jestic as Milton, silently premedita- 
ting, and “ disclosing his golden coup- 
lets,” as under some genial instinct 
of incubation: Jeremy Taylor, rest- 
less, fervid, aspiring, scattering abroad 
a prodigality of life, not unfolding 
but creating, with the energy, and the 
‘* myriad-mindedness,” of Shakspeare. 
Where, but in Sir T. B , shall one hope 
to find music so Miltonic, an intona- 
tion of such solemn chords as are 
struck in the following opening bar of 
a passage in the Urn-burial—“ Now, 
since these bones have rested quietly 
in the grave, under the drums and 
tramplings of three conquests,” &c.— 
What a melodious ascent as of a pre= 
lude to some impassioned requiem 
breathing from the pomps of earth, 
and from the sanctities of the grave! 
What a fluctus decumanus of rhetoric ! 
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Time expounded, not by generations 
or centuries, but by the vast periods 
of conquests and dynasties ; by cycles 
of Pharaohs and Ptolomies, Antiochi, 
and Arsacides! And these vast suc- 
céssions of time distinguished and 
figured by the uproars which revolve 
at their inaugurations—by the drums 
and tramplings rolling overhead upon 
the chambers of forgotten dead—the 
trepidations of time and mortality 
vexing, at secular intervals, the ever- 
lasting Sabbaths of the grave !—Shew 
us, oh pedant, such another strain 
from the oratory of Greece or Rome! 
For it is not an’Ov ua tee ty Mapadon 
wsOynuorag, or any such bravura, that 
will make a fit antiphony to this su- 
blime rapture. We will not, however, 
attempt a descant upon the merits of 
Sir T. Brown, after the admirable one 
by Mr Coleridge: and as to Jeremy 
Taylor, we would as readily under- 
take to put a belt about the ocean as 
to characterize him adequately within 
the space at our command. It will 
please the reader better that he should 
characterize himself, however imper- 
fectly, by a few specimens selected 
from some of his rarest works ; a me- 
thod which will, at the same time, 
have the collateral advantage of illus- 
trating an important truth in refer- 
ence to this florid or Corinthian order 
of rhetoric, which we shall have occa 
sion to notice a little further on :— 

“* It was observed by a Spanish con- 
fessor,—that in persons not very reli- 
gious, the confessions which they made 
upon their death-beds, were the cold- 
est, the most imperfect, and with less 
contrition than all which he had ob- 
served them to-make in many years 
before. For, so the canes of Egypt, 
when they newly arise from their bed 
of mud, and slime of Nilus, start up 
into an equal and continual length, 
and uninterrupted but with few knots, 
and are strong and beauteous, with 
great distances and intervals ; but, 
when they are grown to their full 
length, they lessen into the point of a 
pyramid, and multiply their knots and 
joints, interrupting the fineness and 
smoothness of its body. So are the 
steps and declensions of him that does 
not grow ingrace. At first, when he 
springs up from his impurity by the 
waters of baptism and repentance, he 
grows straight and strong, and suffers 


‘but few interruptions of piety; and 


his constant courses of religion are 
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but rarely intermitted, till they ascend 
up to a full‘age, or towards the ends 
of their life : then they are weak, and 
their devotions often intermitted, and 
their breaks are frequent, and they 
seek excuses, and labour for dispensa- 
tions, and love God and religion less 
and less, till their old age, instead:of 
a crown of their virtue and perseve- 
rance, ends in levity and unprofitable 
courses, light and useless as the tufted 
feathers upon the cane, every wind 
can play with it and abuse it, but no 
man can make it useful.” 





*¢ If we consider the price that the 
Son of God paid for the redemption 
of a soul, we shall better estimate of 
it, than from the weak discourses of 
our imperfect and unlearned philoso- 
phy. Not the spoil of rich provinces— 
not the estimate of kingdoms—not 
the price of Cleopatra’s draught,—not 
any thing that was corruptible or 
perishing ; for that, which could not 
one minute retard the term of its own 
natural dissolution, could not be a 
price for the redemption of one ‘pe~ 
rishing soul. When God made a soul,’ 
it was only faciamus hominem ad imas 
ginem nostram ; he spake the word, 
and it wasdone. But, when man had 
lost his soul, which the spirit of God 
had breathed into him, it was not so’ 
soon recovered. It is like the resure 
rection, which hath troubled the faith 
of many, who are more apt to believe 
that God made a man from nothing, 
than that he can return a man from 
dust and corruption. But for this re- 
surrection of the soul, for the re-ime 
placing of the Divine image, for the 
re-entitling it to the kingdoms. of 
grace and glory, God did a greater 
work than the creation ; He was fain 
to contract Divinity to a span ;..to 
send a person to die for us, who of 
himself could not die, and was con- 
strained to use rare and mysterious 
arts to make him capable of dying: 
He prepared a person instrumental to 
his purpose, by sending his Son from 
his own bosom—a person both God 
and man, an enigma to all nations 
and to all sciences; one that ruled 
oyer all the angels, that walked on 
the pavements of heaven, whose feet 
were clothed with stars ; whose un- 
derstanding is larger than that infinite 
space which we imagine in the uncir- 
cumscribed distance beyond. the first 
orb of heaven; a person to whom fe~ 


licity was as essential as life to God. 
This was the only person that was de~ 
signed in the eternal decrees, to pay 
the price of asoul—less than this per 
son could not do it. Nothing less 
than an infinite excellence could sa- 
tisfy for a soul lost to infinite ages ; 
who was to bear-the load of an infinite 
— from the provocation of an eter- 

God. And yet, if it be possible 
that Infinite can receive degrees, this 
is but one-half of the abyss, and I 
think the lesser.” 

‘* Tt was a strange variety of natu- 
ral efficacies, that manna should cor- 
rupt in twenty-four hours, if gathered 
upon Wednesday or Thursday, and 
that it should last till forty-eight 
hours, if gathered upon the even of 
the Sabbath ; and that it should last 
many hundreds of years, when placed 
in. sanctuary by the ministry of 
the high-priest. But so it was in the 
Jews’ religion; and manna pleased 
every palate, and it filled all appetites ; 
and the same measure was a different 

ion, it was much, and it was 
little ; as if nature. that it might serve 
religion, had been taught some mea- 
sures of infinity, which is every where 
and no where, filling all things, and 
circumscribed with nothing, measured 
by one omer, and doing the work of 
two ; like the crowns of kings, fitting 
the brows of Nimrod and the most 
mighty warrior, and yet not too large 
for the temples of an infant prince.” 





** His mercies are more than we can 
tell, and they are more than we can 
feel : for all the world, in the abyss of 
the Divine mercies, is like a man di- 
ving into the bottom of the sea, over 
whose head the waters run insensibly 
and unpereeived, and yet the weight 
is vast, and the sum of them is im- 
measurable ; and the man is not press- 
ed with the burden, nor confounded 
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with numbers: and no observation is 
able to recount, no sense sufficient to 
perceive, no memory large enough to 
retain, no understanding great enough 
to apprehend this infinity.” 
~{_ These passages are not cited with so 
| vain a purpose as that of furnishing a 
sea-line for measuring the “ soundless 
deeps” of Jeremy Taylor, but to illus- 
trate that one remarkable characteris- 
tic of his style—which we havealready 
noticed—viz. the everlasting strife and 
fluctuation between his rhetoric and 
hiseloquence, which maintain their al- 
ternations with a force and inevitable 
recurrence, like the systole and dias- 
tole—the contraction and expansion— 
of some living organ. For this cha- 
racteristic he was indebted in mixed 
proportions to his own peculiar style 
of understanding, and the nature of his 
subject. Where the understanding is 
not active and teeming, but possessed 
by a few vast and powerful ideas, 
(which was the case of Milton,) there 
the funds of a varied rhetoric are want- 
ing. On the other hand, where the 
understanding is all alive with the 
subtilty of distinctions, and nourished 
(as Jeremy Taylor's was) by casuistical 
divinity, the variety and opulence of 
the rhetoric is apt to be oppressive. 
But this tendency, in the case of Tay- 
lor, was happily checked and balanced 
by the commanding passion, intensity, 
and solemnity of his exalted theme, 
which gave a final unity to the tu- 
multuous motions of his intellect. 
The only very obvious defects of J. 
Taylor were in the mechanical part 
of his art, in the mere technique ; he 
writes like one who never revises, nor 
tries the effect upon his ear of his pe- 
riods as musical wholes ; and in the 
syntax and connexion of the parts 
seems to have been habitually careless 
of slight blemishes. 
Jeremy Taylor* died in a few years 
after the Restoration. Sir Thomas 





* In retracing the history of English rhetoric, it may strike the reader that we have 








made some capital omissions. But in these he will find we have been governed by suf- 
ficient reasons. Shakspeare is no doubt a rhetorician, majorum gentium ; but he is so 
mach more, that scarcely an instance is to be found of his rhetoric which does not pass 
by fits into a higher element of eloquence or poetry. The first and the last acts, for 
instance, of the Two Noble Kinsmen, which, in point of composition, is perhaps the 
most saperb work in the language, and beyond all doubt from the loom of Shakspeare, 
‘would have been the most gorgeous rhetoric, had they not happened to be something 
fat better. The supplications of the widowed Queens to ‘Theseus, the invocations of 
“theif tutelar divinities by Palamon and Arcite, the death of Arcite, &c. are finished in 
‘a more elaborate style of excellence than any other almost of Shakspeare’s most felici- 
tous scenes. In their first intention, they were perhaps merely rhetorical ; but the fur- 
nace of composition has transmuted their substance. Indeed, specimens of mere rhe- 
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Brown, though at that tinie nearly 30 
years removed from the first surrepti« 
tious edition of his Religio Medici, 
lingered'‘a little longer. But, when 
both were gone, it may be truly affirm- 
ed that the great oracles of rhetoric 
were finally silenced. South and Bar- 
row, indeed, were brilliant dialecti- 
cians ‘in different styles; but, after 
Tillotson, With his meagre intellect, 
his low key of feeling, and the smug 
and scanty draperies of his style, had 
announcedl a new era,—English divi- 
nity ceased to be the racy vineyard that 
it had been in ages of ferment and 
struggle. Like the soil of Sicily, (vide 
Sir H. Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry,) 
it was exhausted for ever by the tilth 
and rank fertility of its golden youth, 

Since then, great passions and high 
thinking have either disappeared from 
literature altogether, or thrown them- 
selves into poetic forms which, with 
the privilege of a masquerade, are al-« 
lowed to assume the spirit of past ages, 
and to speak in a key unknown to the 
general literature. At all events, no 
pulpit oratory of a rhetorical cast, for 
upwards of a century, has been able to 
support itself, when stripped of the 
aids of voice and action. Robert Hall 
and Edward Irving, when printed, ex- 
hibit only the spasms of weakness. 
Nor do we remember one memorable 
burst of rhetoric in the pulpit elo- 
quence of the last 150 years, with the 
exception of a fine oath ejaculated by 
a dissenting minister of Cambridge, 
who, when appealing for the confirma- 
tion of his words to the grandeur of 
man’s nature, swore—By this and by 
the other, and at length, “ By the Iliad, 
by the Odyssey”—as the climax, in a 
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long bead-roll of speciosa miracula, 
which he had apostrophized as monus 
ments of human power. As to Foster, 
he has been prevented from preaching 
by a complaint affeeting the throat; 
but, judging from the qualiiy of -his 
celebrated Essays, he could never have 
figured as a truly splendid: rhetori- 
cian ; for the imagery and ornamental 
parts of his Essays have evidently not 
grown up in the loom, and‘ coneur- 
rently with the textureof the thoughts, 
but have been separately added after- 
wards, as so much embroidery or 
fringe. 

Politics, mean time, however ine 
ferior in any shape to religion, as an 
ally of real eloquence, might yet, 
either when barbed by an interest: of 
intense personality, or on the very op- 
posite footing of an interest compres 
hensively national, have irritated the 
growth of rhetoric such as the spirit 
of the times allowed. In one conspi- 
cuous instance it did so ; but generally 
it had litte effect, as a cursory glance 
over the two last centuries will shew. 

In the reign of James I. the House 
of Commons first became the theatre 
of struggles truly national. The re- 
lations of the people and the crown 
were then brought to issue ; and under 
shifting names, continued sub judice 
from that time to 1688 ; and from that 
time, in fact, a corresponding interest 
was directed to the proceedings of Par- 
liament. But it was not until 1642 
that any free communication was made 
of what passed in debate. During the 
whole of the Civil War, the speeches 
of the leading members upon all great 
questions were freely published in-oc- 
casional pamphlets. Naturally they 











toric would be better sought in some of the other great dramatists, who are under a less 
fatal necessity of turning every thing they touch into the pure gold of poetry., Two other 
writers, with great original capacities for rhetoric, we have omitted in our, list from se- 
parate considerations: we mean Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Bacon. The first will 
hardly have been missed by the general reader; for his finest passages are dispersed 
through the body of his bulky history, and are touched with a sadness too pathetic, and 
of too personal a growth, to fulfil the conditions of a gay rhetoric as an art rejoicing 
in its own energies. With regard to Lord Bacon the case is different. He had great 
advantages for rhetoric, being figurative and sensuous, (as great thinkers must always 
be), and having no feelings too profound, or of a nature to disturb the balance of a plea- 
surable activity ; but yet, if we except a few letters, and parts of a few speeches, he 
‘never comes forward as a rhetorician. The reason is, that being always in quest of ab- 
solute truth, he contemplates all subjects—not through the rhetorical fancy, which is 
most excited by mere seeming resemblances, ,and such as can only sustain ves 
under a single phasis, but through the philosophic fancy, or that which rests upon zeal 
analogies. Another unfavourable circumstance, arising in fact out of the plethoric ful- 
ness of Lord B.’s mind, is the short-hand style of his composition, in which the con- 
nexions are seldom fully developed. It was the lively mot of a great modern poet, speak- 
ing of Lord B.’s Essays, “ that they are not plants, but seeds.” ‘ 
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were very much compressed ; but 
enough survives to show that, from 
the agitations of the times, and the 
religious gravity of the House, no rhe- 
toric was sought, or would have been 
tolerated. In the reign of Charles II., 
judging from such records as we bave 
of the most critical debates, (that pre- 
served by Locke for instance, through 
the assistance of his patron Lord Shaf- 
tesbury,) the general tone. and stand- 
ard of Parliamentary eloquence had 
taken pretty nearly its present form 
and level. The religious gravity had 
then given way ; and the pedantic tone, 
stiffness, and formality of punctual 
divisions, had been abandoned for the 
freedom of polite conversation. It was 
not, however, until the reign of Queen 
Anne that the qualities and style of 
Parliamentary eloquence were submit- 
ted to public judgment ; this was on 
occasion of the trial of Dr Sacheverel, 
which was managed by members of 
the House of Commens. The Whigs, 
however, of that era had no distin- 
guished speakers. On the Tory side, 
St John (Lord Bolingbroke) was the 
most accom plished person in the house. 
His style may be easily collected from 
his writings, which have all the air of 
having been dictated without preme- 
ditation ; and the effect of so much 
shewy and fluent declamation, com- 
bined with the graces of his manner 
and .person, may be inferred from the 
deep impression which they seem to 
have left upon Lord Chesterfield, him- 
self so accomplished a judge, and so 
familiar with the highest efforts of the 
age of Mr Pulteney and Lord Chatham. 
With two exceptions, indeed, to be 
noticed presently, Lord Bolingbroke 
came the nearest of all Parliamentary 
orators who have been particularly re- 
corded, to the ideal of a fine rhetori- 
cian. It was no disadvantage to him 
that he was shallow, being so lumi- 
nous and transparent ; and the splen- 
dour of his periodic diction, with his 
fine delivery, compensated his de- 
fect in it . Sir Robert Wal- 
le was another Lord Londonderry ; 
ike him, an excellent statesman, and 
a first-rate leader of the House of Com- 
mons, but in other respects a plain 
unpretending man ; and, like Lord 
Londonderry, he had the reputation 
of a blockhead with all eminent block- 
heads, and of a man of talents with 
those who were themselves truly such. 
** When I was very young,” says Burke, 
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‘* a general fashion told me I was to ad« 
mire some of the writings against that 
minister ; a little more maturity taught 
me.as much to despise them.” Lord 
Mansfield, “ the fluent Murray,” was, 
or would have been, but for the con- 
densation of law, another Bolingbroke. 
‘* How sweet an Ovid was in Murray 
lost !” says Pope ; and, if the compa- 
rison. were suggested with any studied 
propricty, it ascribes to Lord Mans- 
field the talents of a first-rate rheto~ 
rician. Lord Chatham had no rheto- 
ric at all, any more than Charles Fox 
of the next generation : both were too 
fervent, too Demosthenic, and threw 
themselves too ardently upon thegraces 
of nature. Mr'Pitt came nearer to 
the idea of a rhetorician, in so far as 
he seemed to have more artifice ; but 
this was only in the sonorous rotun- 
dity of his periods, which were cast in 
a monotonous mould ; for in other re« 
spects he would have been keenly alive 
to the ridicule of rhetoric in a First 
Lord of the Treasury. 

All these persons, whatever might 
be their other differences, agreed in 
this—that they were no jugglers, but 
really were that which they appeared 
to be, and never struggled for distinc- 
tions which did not naturally belong 
to them. But next upon the roll 
comes forward an absolute charlatan— 
a charlatan the most accomplished that 
can ever have figured upon so intel- 
lectual a stage. This was Sheridan— 
a mocking-bird through the entire 
scale, from the highest to the lowest 
note of the gamut ; in fact, to borrow 
a coarse word, the mere impersonation 
of humbug. Even as a wit, he has 
been long known to be a wholesale 
fem, gece and the exposures of his 

ind biographer, Mr Moore, exhibit 
him in that line as the most hide- 
bound and sterile of performers, lying 
perdue through a whole evening for a 
casual opportunity, or by miserable 
stratagem creating an artificial one, for 
exploding some poor starveling jest ; 
and, in fact, sacrificing to this petty 
ambition, in a degree never before 
heard of, the ease and dignity of his 
life. But it is in the character of a rhe- 
torical orator that he, and his friends 
in his behalf, have put forward the 
hollowest pretensions. In the course 
of the Hastings trial, upon the con- 
cerns of paralytic Begums, and ancient 
Rannies,-hags that, if ever actually 
existing, were no more to us and our 
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British sympathies, than we to Hecuba, 
did Mr Sheridan make his capital ex- 
hibition. The real value of his speech 
was never at any time misappreciated 
by the judicious ; for his attempts at 
the grand, the pathetic, and the sen- 
timental, had been continually in the 
same tone of falsetté and horrible fus- 
tian. Burke, however, who was the 
most double-minded person in the 
world, cloaked his contempt in hyper- 
bolical erm and all the unhappy 
av 


people, who have since written lives 
of Burke, adopt the whole for mere 
gospel truth. Exactly in the same vein 


of tumid inanity, is the speech which 
Mr Sheridan puts into the mouth of 
Rolla the Peruvian. This the reader 
may chance to have heard upon the 
stage ; or, in default of that good luck, 
we present him with the following 
fragrant twaddle from one of the Be- 
gummiads, which has been enshrined 
in the praises (si quid sua carmina 
pocemint) of many worthy critics ; the 
subject is Filial Piety. “ Filial piety,” 
(Mr Sheridan said) ‘‘ it was impossible 
by words to describe, but description 
by words was unnecessary. It was 
that duty which they all felt and un- 
derstood, and which required not the 
powers of language to explain. It wasin 
truth more properly to be called a prin- 
ciple.than a duty. It required not the 
aid of memory ; it needed not the exer- 
cise of the understanding ; it awaited 
not the slow deliberations of reason ; it 
flowed spontaneously from the fount- 
ain of our feelings ; it was involuntary 
in our natures ; it was a quality of our 
being, innate and coeval with life, 
which, though afterwards cherished 
as a passion, was independent of our 
mental powers ; it was earlier than all 
intelligence in our souls ; it displayed 
itself in the earliest impulses of the 
heart, and was an emotion of fondness 
that returned in smiles of gratitude 
the affectionate solicitudes, the tender 
anxieties, the endearing attentions ex- 
perienced before memory began, but 
which were not less dear for not being 
remembered. It was the sacrament 
of nature in our hearts, by which the 
union of the parent and child was seat< 
ed and rendered perfect in the com- 
munity of love ; and which, strength 
ening and ripening with life, acquired 
vigour from the understanding, and 
was most lively and active when most 
wanted.”—Now we put it to any can- 
did reader, whether the above Bir- 
Vor, XXIV. 
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mingham ware might not be vastly. 
improved by one slight alteration, viz. 
omitting the two first words, and read- 
ing it as a conundrum. Considered as 
rhetoric, it is evidently fitted “ to 
make a horse sick ;” but, as a cohune 
drum in the Lady’s Magazine, wé con- 
tend that it would have great snecess. 
How it aggravates the disgust with 
which these paste-diamonds are now 
viewed, to remember that they were 
paraded in the presence of Edmund 
Burke—nay, (credite posteri!) in 
jealous rivalry of his genuine and 
priceless jewels. Irresistibly one is 
reminded of the dancing efforts of 
Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wil- 
helmina Skeggs, against the native 
grace of the Vicar of Wakefield’s fa« 
mily :—** The ladies of the town 
strove hard to be equally easy, but 
without success. They swam, sprawl 
ed, languished, and frisked ; but all 
would not do. The gazers, indeed,. 
owned that it was fine ; but neighbour 
Flamborough observed, that Miss Lis ~ 
vy’s feet seemed as pat to the music 
as its echo.” Of Goldsmith it was said, 
in his epitaph,—Nil tetigit quod non 
ornavit : of the Drury-Lane rhetori- 
cian it might be said, with equal truth: 
Nil tetigit quod non fuco adulteravit. 
But avaunt, Birmingham! let us speak 
of a great man. 
All hail to Edmund Burke, the su« 
preme writer of his century, the man 
of the largest and finest understand 
ing! Upon that word, understanding, . 
we lay a stress: for oh! ye immortal 
donkeys, who have written “ about 
him and about him,” with what aw 
obstinate stupidity have ye brayed 
away for one third of a century about 
that which ye are pleased to call his 
** fancy.” Fancy in your throats, ye 
miserable twaddilers! as if Edmund 
Burke were the man to play with his 
fancy, for the purpose of se le 
ornament. He was a man of fancy in 
no other sense than as Lord Bacon 
was so, and Jeremy Taylor, and as all 
large and discursive thinkers are and 
must be: that is to say, the ye 
which he had in common with all 
mankind, and very probably in no 
eminent degree, in him was urged into 
unusual activity under the necessities 
of his capacious understanding. His 
great and peculiar distinction was 
that he viewed all objects of the un- 
derstanding under wore relations than 
ether men, and under more complex ‘ 
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-relations. According to the multipli- 
city of these relations, a man is said 
to have a large understanding ; ac- 
cording to their subtlety, a fine one ; 
-and in an angelic understanding, all 
things would appear to be related to 
all. Now, to apprelend and detect 
moral relations, or to pursue them 
steadily, is a process absolutely im- 
possible without the intervention of 
‘physical analogies. To say, therefore, 
that a man is a great thinker, or a fine 
thinker, is but another expression for 
saying that he has a schematizeng (or, 
to use a plainer but less accurate ex 
‘pression, a figurative) understanding. 
In that sense, and for that purpose, 
Burke is figurative: but understood, 
as he has been understood by the long- 
eared race of his critics, not as think 
ing in and by his figures, but as deli- 
berately laying them on by way of 
enamel or after ornament,—not as in- 
carnating, but simply as dressing his 
thoughts in imagery,—so understood, 
he is not the Burke of reality, but a 
poor fictitious Burke, modelled after 
the poverty of conception which: be- 
Jongs to his critics. 

It is true, however, that in some 
rare cases, Burke did indulge himself 
in a pure rhetorician’s use of fancy ; 
consciously and profusely lavishing his 
ornaments for mere purposes of effect. 
Such a case occurs, forinstance, in that 
admirable picture of the degradation of 
Europe, where he represents the difs 
ferent crowned headsas bidding against 
each other at Basle for the favour and 
and countenance of Regicide. Others 
ef the same kind there are in his bril- 
liant letter on the Duke of Bedford's 
attack upon him in the House of Lords: 
and one of these we shall here cite, 
disregarding its greater chance for 
being already familiar to the reader, 
upon two considerations ; first, that it 
has all the appearance of being finish- 
ed with the most studied regard to 
effect ; and secondly, for an interest- 
ing anecdote connected with it, which 
we have never seen in print, but for 
which we have better authority than 
could be produced perhaps fer most of 
those which are. The anecdote is, that 
Burke, conversing with Dr Lawrence 
and another gentleman on the diterary 
value of his own writings, declared 
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that the particular passage in the en- 
tire range of his works which had cost 
him the most labour, and upon which, 
as tried by a certain canon of his own, 
his labour seemed to himself to have 
been the most successful, was the fol- 
lowing : 

After an introductory paragraph 
which may be thus abridged—* The 
crown has considered me after long 
service. The crown has paid the Duke 
of Bedford by advance. He has had a 
long credit for any service which hemay 

rform hereafter. He is secure, and 

ong may he be secure, in his advance, 

whether he performs any services or 
not. His grants are engrafted on the 
public law of Europe, covered with 
the awful hoar of innumerable ages. 
They are guarded by the sacred rule 
of prescription. The learned professors 
of the Rights of Man, however, regard 
prescription not asa title to barall other 
claim—but as a bar against the posses« 
sor and preprietor. They hold an im- 
Memorial possession to be no more 
than an aggravated injustice.” Then 
follows the passage in question : 

** Such are their ideas ; such their 
religion ; and such their law. But as 
to our country and our race, as long as 
the well-compacted structure of our 
church and state, the sanctuary, the 
holy of holies of that ancient law, 
defended by reverence, defended by 
power, a fortress at once and a temple 
(Templum in modum arcis*), shall 
stand inviolate on the brow of the 
British Sion ;—as long as the British 
monarchy, not more limited than 
fenced by the orders of the state} shall, 
like the proud Keep of Windsor, ri« 
sing in the majesty of proportion, and 
girt with the double belt of its kindred 
and coeval towers, as long as this awful 
structure shall oversee and guard the 
subjected land—so long the mounds 
and dykes of the low, fat, Bedford 
level? will have nothing to fear from 
all the pickaxes of all the levellers of 
France. As long as our sovereign lord 
the king, and his faithful subjects the 
lords and commons of this realm, the 
triple cord which no man can break ; 
the solemn sworn constitutional frank- 
pledge of this nation ; the firm gua- 
rantees of each other’s being, and each 
other's rights ; the joint and several 





* Tacitus of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
++ Bedford level,a rich tract of land so called in Bedfordshire. 
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securities, each in its place and order 
for every kind and every quality of 
property and of dignity,—as long as 
these endure, so long the Duke of 
Bedford is safe; and we are all safe 
together ;—the high from the blights 
of envy, and the spoliation of rapacity ; 
the low from the iron hand of oppres- 
sion, and the insolent spurn of con- 
tempt. Amen! and so be it: and soit 
will be, 
*“ Dum domus /Enee Capitoli immobile 
saxum 
Accolet ; imperiumque pater Romanus ha- 
bebit.” 

This was the sounding passage which 
Burke alleged as the chef-d’ceuvre of 
his rhetoric ; and the argument, upon 
which he justified his choice, is spe- 
cious—if not convincing. He laid it 
down as a maxim of composition, that 
every passage in a rhetorical perfor- 
mance, which was brought forward 
prominently, and relied upon as a key 
(to use the language of war) in sus- 
taining the main position of the wri- 
ter, ought to involve a thought, an 
image, and a sentiment; and such a 
synthesis he found in the passage 
which we have quoted.—This criti- 
cism, over and above the pleasure 
which it always gives to hear a great 
man’s opinion of himself, is valuable, 
as shewing that Burke, because negli- 
gent of trivial inaccuracies, was not at 
all theless anxiousabout the larger pro- 
prieties and decorums ; [for this pas- 
sage, confessedly so laboured, has seve= 
ral instances of slovenliness in trifles ;7] 
and that, in the midst of his apparent 
hurry, he carried out a jealous vigilance 
upon what he wrote, and the eye of a 
person practised in artificial effects. 

An ally of Burke’s upon East In- 
dian politics, ought to have a few 
words of notice, not so much for any 
power that he actually had as a rhe« 
torician, but because he is sometimes 
reputed such. This was Sir Philip 
Francis, who, under his early disguise 
of Junius, had such a success as no 
writer of libels ever will have again, 
It is omarune opinion, that this suc- 
cess rested upon a great delusion which 
has never been exposed. The general 
belief is—that Junius was read for his 
elegance ; we believe no such thing. 
The pen of an angel would not, upon 
such a theme as personal politics, have 
upheld the interest attached to Junius, 
had there been no other cause in co- 
eperation. Language, after all, is a 
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limited instrument: and it must be 
remembered that Junius, by the ex- 
treme narrowness of his'range, which 
went entirely upon matters of fact, 
and .personal interests, still further 
limited the compass of that limited in- 
strument. For it is only in,the:ex- 
pression and management of general 
ideas, that any room arises for conspi« 
cuous elegance. The real truth is this: 
the interest in Junius travelled down- 
wards ; he was read in the lower ranks, 
because in London it speedily became 
known that he was read with peculiar 
interest in the highest. This was ale 
ready a marvel; for newspaper pa« 
triots, under the signatures of Publi- 
cola, Brutus, and so forth, had become 
a jest and a by-word to the real, prace 
tical statesman ; and any man at lei« 
sure to write for so disinterested a pure 
pose as “ his country’s good,” was pre- 
sumed, of course, to write in a garret- 
But here for the first time a pretended 
patriot, a Junius Brutus, was antici- 
pated with anxiety, and read with agi 
tation. Is any man simple enough to 
believe that such a contagion could ex= 
tend to cabinet ministers, and official 
persons overladen with public busi- 
ness, on so feeble an excitement as a 
little reputation in the art of construct= 
ing sentences with elegance ; an elew 
gance which, after all, excluded elo- 
quence and every other positive qualieg 
ty of excellence? That this can have 
been believed, shews the readiness 
with which men swallow marvels. 
The real secret was this :—Junius 
was read with the profoundest interest 
by members of the cabinet, who would 
not have paid half-a-crown for all 
the wit and elegance of this world, sime 
ply because it was most evident that 
some traitor was amongst them; and 
that either directly by one of theme 
selves, or through some abuse of hig 
confidence by a servant, the secrets 
of office were betrayed. The circum- 
stances of this breach of trust are’ 
now fully known ; and it is readily 
understood why letters, which were 
the channel for those perfidies, should 
interest the ministry of that day in 
the deepest degree. The existence of 
such an interest, but not its cause, 
had immediately become known: it 
descended, as might be expected, 
amongst all classes: once excited, it 
seemed to be justified by the real 
merits of the letters; which merit 
again, illustrated by its effects, appears 
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ed a thousand times greater than it 
wae; and finally, this. interest was 
heightened and sustained by the mys- 
tery. which invested the author. How 
much that mystery availed in keep- 
ing alive the reputation of Junius, is 
clear.from this fact, that, since the 
detection of Junius, the Letters have 
much declined in popularity ; and 
ornamented editions of them are no 
longer the saleable article which they 
were some years ago. © 

In fact, upon any other principle, 
the continued triumph of Junius, and 
his establishment as a classical author, 
is a standing enigma. One talent, un- 
doubtedly, he had in a rare perfec- 
tion—the talent of sarcasm. He stung 
like a scorpion. But, besides that 
such a talent has a narrow applica- 
tion, an interest of personality cannot 
be other than fugitive, take what di- 
rection it may: and malignity cannot 
embalm itself in materials that are 
themselves perishable. Such were 
the materials of Junius. His vaunted 
elegance was, in a great measure, the 
gift of his subject: general terseness, 
short sentences, and a careful avoid- 
ing of all awkwardness of construc- 
tion—these were his advantages. And 
from these he would have been dis- 
lodged by a higher subject, or one that 
would have forced him out into a 
wider compass of thought. Rhetori- 
cian he was none, though he has often 
been treated as such; for, without 
sentiment, without imagery, without 
generalization, how should it be pos- 
sible for rhetoric to subsist? Itis.an 
absolute fact, that Junius has not one 
principle, aphorism, or remark of a 
general nature in his whole armoury— 
not ina solitary instance did his bar 
ren understanding ascend to an ab- 
straetion, or general idea, but lingered 
for ever in the dust and rubbish of 
individuality, amongst the tangible re- 
alities of things and persons. Hence, 
the iar absurdity of that hypo- 
thesis which discovered Junius in the 
person of Burke. The opposition was 
here too pointedly ludicrous between 
Burke, who exalted the merest per- 
sonal themes into the dignity of phi- 
Igsophic speculations, and Junius, in 
whose bands the very loftiest dwind- 
led into questions of person and party. 

Last of the family of rhetoricians, 
and in a form of rhetoric as florid as 
the age could bear, came Mr Canning. 
“< Sufficit,” says a Roman author, “in 
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una civitate esse unum rhetorem.” 
But, if more were in his age unnecese 
sary, in ours they would ‘have been 
intolerable. Three or four Mr Can- 
nings would have been found a nui« 
sance: indeed, the very admiration 
which crowned his greatdisplays, ma- 
nifested of itself the unsuitableness of 
his style to the atmosphere of public 
affairs ; for it was of that kind which 
is offered to a young lady rising from 
a brilliant performance on the piano~ 
forte. Something, undoubtedly, there 
was of too juvenile an air, too gaudy 
a flutter of plumage, in Mr Canning’s 
more solemn exhibitions ; but much 
indulgence was reasonably extended 
to a man, who, in his class, was so 
complete. He was formed for winning 
a favourable attention by every species 
of popular fascination: to the eye he 
recommended himself almost as much 
as the Bolingbroke of a century be- 
fore: his voice, and his management of 
it, were noless pleasing : and uponhim, 
as upon St John, the air of a gentle- 
man sate with a native grace. Scho 
larship and literature, as far as they 
belong to the accomplishments of a 
gentleman, he too brought forward 
in the most graceful manner: and, 
above all, there was an impression of 
honour, generosity, and~ candour, 
stamped upon his manner, agreeable 
rather to his original] character, than to 
the wrench which it had received from 
an ambition resting too much on mere 
personal merits. What a pity that this 
‘* gay creature of the elements” had 
not taken his place contentedly, where 
nature had assigned it, as one of the 
ornamental performers of the time! 
His station was with the lilies of the 
field, which toil not, neither do they 
spin. He should have thrown hime 
self upon the admiring sympathies of 
the world as the most dazzling of rhee 
torical artists, rather than have chal- 
lenged their angry passions in a vul- 
gar scuffle for power. In that case he 
would have been alive at this hour— 
he would have had a perpetuity of 
that admiration which to him was as 
the breath of his nostrils ; and would 
not, by forcing the character of rhe« 
terician into an incongruous alliance 
with that of trading politician, have 
run the risk of making both ridicu- 
lous. 

In thus running over the modern 
history of rhetoric, we have confined 
ourselvesto the literature of England: - 
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the rhetoric of the continent would 
demand a separate notice, and chiefly 
on account of the French pulpit ora« 
tors: For, laying them aside, we are 
not aware of any distinct body of rhe- 
toric—properly so called—in modern 
literature. Four continental languages 
may be said to have a literature regu- 
larly mounted in all departments, viz. 
the French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German ; but each of these have stood 
under separate disadvantages for the 
cultivation of an ornamented rhetoric. 
In France, whatever rhetoric they 
have, (for Montaigne, though lively, 
is too gossiping for a rhetorician,) 
arose in the age of Louis XIV. ; since 
which time, the very same develope- 
ment of science and public business, 
operated there and in England, to 
stifle the rhetorical impulses, and all 
those analogous tendencies in arts and 
in manners which support it. Gene- 
rally it may be assumed that rhetoric 
will not survive the age of the cere« 
monious in manners, and the gorgeous 
in costume. An unconscious sympa- 
thy binds together the various forms 
of the elaborate and the fanciful, un- 
der every manifestation. Hence it is 
that the national convulsions by which 
modern France has been shaken, pro- 
duced orators, Mirabeau, Isnard, the 
Abbé Maury, but no rhetoricians. 
Florian, Chateaubriand, and others, 
who have written the most florid prose 
that the modern taste can bear, are 
elegant sentimentalists, sometimes 
maudlin and semi-poetic, sometimes 
even eloquent, but never rhetorical. 
There is no eddying about their own 
thoughts ; no motion of fancy self-sus- 
tained from its own activities; no 
flux and reflux of thought, half me- 
ditative, half capricious ; but strains 
of feeling, genuine or not, supported 
at every step from the excitement of 
independent external objects. 

’ With respect to the German litera- 
ture, the case is very peculiar. A chap- 
ter upon German rhetoric would be 
in the same ludicrous predicament as 
Van Troil’s chapter on the snakes of 
Iceland, which delivers its business 
in one summary sentence, announ- 
cing, that snakes in Iceland—there 
are none. Rhetoric, in fact, or any 
form of ornamented prose, could not 
possibly arise in a literature, in which 
prose itself had no proper existence 
till within these seventy years. Les- 
sing was the first German who wrote 
prose with elegance ; and even at this 
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day, a decent prose style ‘is the rarest 
of accomplishments in Germany. We 
doubt, indeed, whether any German 
has written prose with grace, unless 
he had lived abroad, (like Jacobi, who 
composed indifferently in French and 
German,) or had at least’ cultivated ‘a 
very long aequaintancé with English 
and French models. Frederick Schie- 
gel has been led, by his eomprehen- 
sive knowledge of other literatures, to 
observe this singular defect in that of 
his own country. Even he, however, 
must have fixed his standard very 
low, when he could praise, as else- 
where he does, the style of Kant. Cer 
tainly in any literature, where gootl 
models of prose existed, Kant would 
be deemed a monster of vicious dic 
tion, so far as regards the construction 
of his sentences. He does not, it is 
true, write in the hybrid dialect, which 
prevailed up to the time of our George 
the First, when every other word was 
Latin, with a German inflexion ; but 
he has in perfection that obtuseness 
which renders a German taste insen- 
sible to all beauty in the balancing and 
structure of periods, and to the art by 
which a succession of periods modify 
each other. wep Bere me regards @ 
sentence in the light of a package, and 
a package net for the mail-coach, but 
for the waggon, into which his privi- 
lege is to crowd as much as he possi< 
bly can. Having framed a sentence, 
therefore, he next proceeds to pack it, 
which is effected partly by unwieldy 
tails and codicils, but chiefly by enor- 
mous parenthetic involutions. 
qualifications, limitations, exceptions, 
illustrations, are stuffed and violently 
rammed into the bowels of the prine 
cipal proposition. That all this equi- 
page of accessaries is not so arranged 
as to assist its own orderly developé- 
ment, no more occurs to a German as 
any fault, than that in a package of 
shawls or of carpets, the colours and 
atterns are not fully displayed. To 
im it is sufficient that they are there. 
And Mr Kant, when he has succeeds 
ed in packing up a sentence which 
covers three close-printed octavo pages, 
stops to draw his breath ‘with the air 
of one who looks back upon some bril-: 
liant and meritorious performance, 
Under these disadvantages, it may be 
presumed’ that German rhetoric is a : 
nonentity ; but these disadvantages 
would not have arisen, had there been 
a German ‘bar ora German senate, 
with any public existence. In the ab- 
7 
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sence of ail forensic and senatorial elo- 
quence, no standard of. good prose 
style—nay, which is more important, 
no example of ambition directed to 
such an object—has been at any time 
held up to the public mind in Ger- 
many ; and the pulpit style has been 
always either rustically negligent, or 
bristling with pedantry. 

These disadvantages with regard 
to public models of civil eloquence, 
have in part affected the Italians; 
the few good prose writers of Italy 
have been historians ; and it is ob- 
servable that no writers exist in the 
department of what are called moral 
Essayists ; aclass which, with us and 
the French, were the last depositaries 
of the rhetorical faculty, when de- 
pressed to its lowest key. Two other 
circumstances may be noticed as un- 
favourable to an Italian rhetoric ; one, 
to which we have adverted before, in 
the language itself—which is too loit- 
ering for the agile motion, and the 
T0 a[rergoPov of rhetoric; and the 
other in the constitution of the na- 
tional mind, which is not reflective, 
nor remarkably fanciful—the two qua- 
lities most indispensable to rhetoric. 
As a proof of the little turn for re- 
flection which there is in the Italian 
mind, we may remind the reader that 
they have no meditative or philosophic 
poetry, such as that of our Young, 
Cowper, &c. ; aclass of poetry which 
existed very early indeed in the Eng- 
lish literature, (e. g. Sir T. Davies, 
Lord Brooke, Henry More, &c.); 
and which, in some shape, has ari- 
sen at some stage of almost every Eu- 
ropean literature. 

Of the Spanish rhetoric, @ priori, 
we should have augured well: but the 
rhetoric of their pulpit in past times, 
which is all that we know of it, is 
vicious and unnatural ; whilst, on the 
other hand, for eloquence profound 
and heart-felt, measuring it by those 
many admirable proclamations issued 
in all quarters of Spain during 1808-9, 
the national capacity must be presu- 


med to be of the very highest order. _ 


We are thus thrown back upon the 
French pulpit orators as the only con- 
siderable body of modern rhetoricians 
out of our own language. No writers 
are more uniformly praised ; none are 
more entirely neglected. This is one 
of those numerous hypocrisies so com- 
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mon in matters of taste, where the 
critic is always ready with his good 
word, as the readiest way of getting 
rid of the subject. To blame might 
be hazardous; for blame demands 
reasons ; but praise enjoys a ready 
dispensation from all reasons and 
from all discrimination. Superstition, 
however, as it is, under which the 
French rhetoricians hold their re« 
putation, we have no thought of at- 
tempting any disturbance to it in so 
slight and incidental a notice as this. 
Let critics by all means continue to 
invest them with every kind of ima« 
ginary splendour. Meantime let us 
suggest, as a judicious caution, that, 
French rhetoric should be praised, 
with a reference only to its own nar@ 
row standard: for it would be a most, 
unfortunate trial of its pretensions, to 
bring so meagre a style of composition 
into a close comparison with the gore 
geous opulence of the English rhetoe: 
ric of the same century. Under such 
@ comparison, two capital points of 
weakness would force themselves upon 
the least observant of critics—first, the 
defect of striking imagery ; and, se-~. 
condly, the slenderness of the thoughts. 
The rhetorical manner is supported. 
in the French writers chiefly by an 
abundance of ohs and ahs—by inter- 
rogatories—apustrophes—and start 
ling exclamations : all which are mere 
mechanical devices for raising the 
style: but in the substance of the 
composition, apart from its dress, there 
is nothing properly rhetorical. The 
leading thoughts in all pulpit elo- 
quence being derived from religion, 
and, in fact, the common inheritance 
of human nature,—if they cannot be 
novel, for that very reason cannot be 
undignified : but, for the same reason, 
they are apt to become unaffecting 
and trite, unless varied and indivie 
dualized by new infusions of thought 
and feeling. The smooth monoteny 
of the leading religious topics, as ma~ 
naged by the French orators, under 
the treatment of Jeremy Taylor, re 
ceives at each turn of the sentence a 
new flexure—or what may be called 
a separate articulation :* old thoughts 
are surveyed from novel stations and 
under various angles: and a field abe: 
solutely exhausted throws up etcre 
nally fresh verdure under the fructi- 
fying lava of burning imagery. Hu-~ 





* We may take the opportunity of noticing what it is that constitutes the peculiar 
and characterizing citcumstance in Burke’s manner of composition. Lt is this,—that 
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man life, for example, is short—human 
happiness is frail: how trite, how 
‘obvious a thesis! Yet, in the begin- 
ning of the Holy Dying, upon that 
simplest of themes how magnificent a 
descant! Variations the most origi-« 
nal upon a ground the most universal, 
and a sense of novelty diffused over 
truths coeval with human life! Fi- 
nally, it may be remarked of the ima 
gery in the French rhetoric, that it is 
thinly sown, common-place, deficient 
in splendour, and, above all, merely 
ornamental ; that is to say, it does no 
more than echo and repeat what is 
already said in the thought which it 
is brought to illustrate ; whereas, in 
Jeremy Taylor, and in Burke, it will 
be found usually to extend and am- 
plify the thought, or to fortify it by 
some indirect argument of its truth. 
Thus, for instance, in the passage 
above quoted, from J. Taylor, upon 
the insensibility of man to the conti- 
nual mercies of God, at first view the 
mind is staggered by the apparent im- 
possibility that so infinite a reality, and 
of 80 continual a recurrence, should 
escape our notice ; but the illustrative 
image, drawn from the case of a man 
standing at the bottom of the ocean, 
and yet insensible to that world of wa~ 
ters above him, from the uniformity 
and equality of its pressure, flashes 
upon us with a sense of something 
equally marvellous, in a case which 
‘we know to be a physical fact. We 
are thus Radel to the proposition, 
by the same image which illustrates 
it. 
In a single mechanical quality of 
writing, that is, in the structure 
of their sentences, the French rheto- 
ricians, in common with French wri- 
ters generally of that age, are supe- 
rior to ours. This is what in com- 
mon parlance is expressed (though 
inaccurately) by the word style, and 
is the subject of the third part of the 
work before us. Dr Whately, how= 
ever, somewhat disappoints us by his 
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mode of treating it. He , in« 
deed, with some plausibility, that his 


subject bound him to consider style no 
further than as it was related to the 
purpose of persuasion. But besides 
that it is impossible to treat it with 
effect in that mutilated section—even 
within the limits assumed, we are not 
able to trace any outline of the law or 
system by which Dr Whately has been 
governed in the choice of his topics: 
we find many very acute remarks de« 
livered, but all in a desultory way; 
which leave the reader no means of 
judging how much of the ground has 
been surveyed, and how much omit- 
ted. We regret also that he has not 
addressed himself more specifically to 
the question of English style, a sub« 
ject which has not yet received the 
comprehensive discussion which it me- 
rits. In the age of our great rheto- 
ricians, it is remarkable that the Eng- 
lish language had never been made an 
object of conscious attention. Noman 
seems to have reflected that there was 
a wrong and a right in the choice of 
words—in the choice of phrases—in 
the mechanism of sentences—or even 
in the grammar. 
quently, because they wrote feeling< 
_ they wrote idiomatically, because 
they wrote naturally, and without af- 
fectation: but if a false or acephalous 
structure of sentence,—if a barbarous 
idiom—or an exotic word happened to 
present itself, no writer of the 17th 
century seems to have had any such 
scrupulous sense of the dignity belong- 
ing to his own language, as should 
make it a duty to reject it, or worth 
his while to re-model a line. The fact 
is, that verbal criticism had not as yet 
been very extensively applied even to 
the classical languages : the Scaligers, 
Casaubon, and Salmasius, were much 
more critics on things than critics phie 
lologically. However, even in that 
age, the French writers were more at« 
tentive to the cultivation of their moa 
ther tongue, than any other people. 





under his treatment every truth, be it what it may, every thesis of a sentence, grows 
in the very act of unfolding it. Take any sentence you please from Dr Johnson, sup- 
ose, and it will be found to contain a thought—good or bad—fully preconceived. 
hereas, in Burke, whatever may have been the preconception, it receives a new deter- 
mination or inflexion at every clause of the sentence. Some collateral adjunct of the 
main proposition, some temperament or restraint, some oblique glance at its remote af 
finities, will invariably be found to attend the progress of his sentences—like the spray 
from a waterfall, or the scintillations from the iron under the blacksmith’s hammer. 
Hence, whilst a writer of Dr Johnson’s class seems only to look back upon his thoughts, 
Burke looks forward—and dees in fact advance and change his own station concurrently 


with the advance of the sentences. 


This peculiarity is no doubt in some degree due to 


the habit of extempore speaking, but not to that only. 


Men wrote elo«° 








It is justly. remarked by Schlegel, that 
the most worthless writers amongst 
the French, as to matter, generally 
take pains with their diction ; or per 
haps it is more true to say, that 
with equal pains, in their language it 
is more easy to write well than in one 
of greater compass. It is also true, 
that the French are indebted for their 
greater purity from foreign idioms, to 
their much more limited acquaintance 
with foreign literature. Still, with 
every deduction from the merit, the 
fact is as we have said ; and it is ap- 
t, not only by innumerable evi- 

nees in the concrete, but by the sue 
periority of all their abstract auxilia- 
ries in the art of writing. We Eng- 
lish, even at this day, have no learned 
me of our language; nay, we 
ave allowed the blundering attempt, 
in that department, of an imbecile 
Yankee, tosupersede the learned (hows 
ever imperfect) works of our Wallis, 
Lowth, &c.; we have also no sufficient 
dictionary ; and we have no work at 
all, sufficient or insufficient, on the 
hrases and idiomatic niceties of our 
, corresponding to the works 

of Vaugelasand others, forthe French. 
Hence an anomaly, not found per- 
haps in any literature but ours, that 
the most eminent English writers do 
not write their mother tongue without 
continual violations of propriety. With 
the single exception of Mr Words- 
worth, who has paid an honourable at- 
tention to the purity and accuracy of 
his English, we believe that there is 
not one celebrated author of this day 
who has written two pages consecu- 
tively, without some flagrant impro- 
priety in the grammar, (such as the 
eternal confusion of the preterite with 
the past participle, confusion of verbs 
transitive with intransitive, &c. &c.) 
or some violation more or less of the 
vernacular idiom. If this last sort of 
blemish does not occur so frequently in 
modern books, the reason is,—that 
since Dr Johnson’s time, the freshness 
of the idiomatic style has been too fre- 
quently abandoned for the lifeless me- 
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chanism of a style purely bookish and 
artificial. ‘ 

The practical judgments of Dr 

Whately are such as will seldom be 
disputed. Dr Johnson for his triads 
and his-antithetic balances, he taxes 
more than once with a plethorie and 
tautologic tympany of sentence ; and, 
in the following passage, with a very 
happy illustration :—“ Sentences, 
which might have been expressed as 
simple ones, are expanded into com« 
plex ones by the addition of clauses 
which add little or nothing to the 
sense ; and which have been compared 
to the false handles and key-holes with 
which furniture is decorated, that serve 
no other purpose than to correspond to 
the real ones. Much of Dr Johnson’s 
writing is chargeable with this fault.” 

We recollect a little biographie 

sketch of Dr Johnson, published im- 
mediately after his death, in which, 
amongst other instances of desperate 
tautology, the author quotes the well. 
— lines from the imitation of Ju« 
venal— 


‘¢ Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind frem China to Peru ;” 


and contends, with some reason, that 
this is saying in effect,—‘‘ Let obser- 
vation with extensive observation obe 
serve mankind extensively.” Certainly 
Dr Johnson was the most faulty wri- 
ter in this kind of inanity that ever 
has played tricks with language.* On 
the other hand, Burke was the least 
so; and we are petrified to find him 
described by Dr Whately as a writer 
“« qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter 
unam,” and as on that account offen- 
sive to good taste. The understand. 
ing of Burke was even morbidly impa- 
tient of tautology: progress and motion 
—everlasting motion—was a mere nes 
cessity of his intellect. We will ven- 
ture to offer a king’s ransom for one 
unequivocal case of tautology from the 
whole circle of Burke's writings. The 
principium indiscernibilium, upon 
which Leibnitz affirmed the impossi- 
bility of finding any two leaves of a 





' © The following illustration, however, from Dr J.’s critique on Prior’s Solomon, is 
far from a happy one: “ He had infused into it much knowledge and much thought 5 
had often polished it to elegance, dignified it with splendour, and sometimes heightened 
it to sublimity ; he perceived in it many excellencies, and did not perceive that it want- 
ed that, without which all others are of small avail,—the power of engaging attention, 
and alluring curiosity.”” The parts marked in italics are those to which Dr W. would 
Object as tautologic. Yet this objection can hardly be sustained : the ideas are all suffi- 
ciently discriminated: the fault is, that they are applied to no real corresponding dif» 


ferences in Prior. 
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tree that should be mereduplicates of 
each other, may be applied to Burke as 
safely as to nature ; notwo propositions, 
we are satisfied, can be found in him, 
which do not contain a larger variety 
than is requisite to their justification. 
Speaking of the advantages for ener- 
_ grand effect in the license of arrange- 
ment open to the ancient languages, es- 
pecially to the Latin, Dr Whately cites 
the following sentence from the open-~ 
ing of the 4th Book of Q. Curtius :— 
Darius tanti modo exercitus rex, qui, 
triumphantis magis quam dimicantis 
more, curru sublimis inierat prelium, 
—per loca, que prope immensis agmi= 
nibus compleverat, jam inania, et in« 
genti solitudine vasta fugiebat. “The 
effect,” says he, ‘* of the concluding 
verb, placed where it is, is most stri- 
king.”* The senténce is far enough 
from a good one: but, confining our- 
selves to. the sort of merit for which 
it is here cited, as a merit peculiar to 
the Latin, we must say that the very 
same position of the verb, with a finer 
effect, is attainable, and, in fact, often 
attained in English sentences: see, 
for instance, the passage in the Duke 
of Gloucester’s soliloguy— Now is the 
winter of our discontent—and ending, 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 
See also another at the beginning of 
Hooker’s Eccles. Polity on the thank- 
lessness of the labour employed u 
on the foundations of truth, which, 
says he, like those of buildings, ‘‘ are 
in the bosom of the earth concealed.” 
The fact is, that the common cases 
of inversion, such as the suspension 
of the verb to the end, and the anti- 
‘cipation of the objective case at the 
beginning, are not sufficient illustra- 
tions of the Latin structure. All this 
can be done as well by the English. 
It is not mere power of inversion, but 
of self-intrication, and of self-disloca- 
tion, which mark the extremity of the 
artificial structure; that power by 
which a sequence of words, that na- 
turally is directly consecutive, com- 
mences, intermits, and reappears at a 
remote part of the sentence, like what 
is called drake-stone on the surface of 
a river. In this power the Greek is 
almost as much below the Latin as 
all modern languages; and in this, 
added to its elliptic brevity of connex- 
ion and transition, and to its wealth 
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in abstractions “ the long-tailed words 
is ositg and ation,” lie the i 
capacities of the Latin for rhetoric. 

Dr W. lays it down as a maxim in 
rhetoric, that “ elaborate stateliness 
is always to be regarded as a worse 
fault than the slovenliness and languor 
which accompany a very loose style.’ 
But surely this is a rash position:—- 
stateliness the most elaborate, in an 
absolute sense, is no fault at all; though 
it may happen to be so in relation to 
a given subject, or to any subject un- 
der given circumstances. ‘* Belshazzar 
the king made a great feast fora 
thousand of his lords.” Reading these 
words, who would not be justly of+ 
fended in point of taste, had his feast 
been characterised by elegant simpli- 
city? Again, .at a coronation, what 
can be more displeasing to a philosor 
phic taste than a pretended chastity of 
ornament, at war with the very pur= 
poses of a solemnity essentially mag+ 
nificent? An imbecile friend of ours,in 
1825, brought us a sovereign of a new 
coinage, “‘ which” (said he) ‘ I ad- 
mire, because it is so elegantly simple.” 
This, he flattered himself, was. thinks 
ing like a man of taste. But mark how 
we sent him to the right about ; “* and 
that, weak-minded friend, is exactly the 
thing which a coin ought not to be: the 
duty of a golden coin is to be as florid 
as it can, rich with Corinthian orna- 
ments, and as gorgeous as a peacock’s 
tail.” So of rhetoric, imagine that 
you read these words of introduction, 
«© And ona set day, Tullius Cicero ree 
turned thanks to Casar on behalf of 
Marcus Marcellus,” what sort of .a 
speech is reasonably to be expected ? 
The whole purpose being a festal and 
ceremonial one, thanksgiving its sole 
burden first and last, what else than 
the most “‘ elaborate-stateliness ?” If 
it were not stately, and to the very 
verge of the pompous, Mr Wolf would 
have had one argument more than he 
had, and a better than any he has 
produced, for suspecting the authen- 
ticity of that thrice famous oration. 

In the course of his dissertation on 
style, Dr W., very needlessly, enters 
upon the thorny question of the quid- 
dity, or characteristic difference, of 
poetry as distinguished from prose.t 
We could much have wished that he 
had forborne to meddle with a ques- 





" We wish, that in so critical a notice of an effect derived from the fortunate position 
of a single word, Dr W. had not shocked out ears by this hideous colhsion of a double 


“ is.”" 
+ As distinguished from prose. 
VoL. XXIV. 


Here is one of the many instances in which a false 
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tio vexata of this nature, both because, 
fn so incidental and cursory a discus- 
sion, it could not receive a proper in- 
vestigation ; and because Dr Whatel 
is apparently not faniiliar with aad 
of what has been written on that sub- 
ject. Ona matter so slightly discuss- 
ed, we shall not trouble ourselves to 
enter farther, than to express our as- 
tonishment that a logician like Dr 
Whately should have allowed him- 
sélf to deliver so nugatory an argu- 
ment as this which follows :—“ Any 
composition in verse, (and none that 
is not,) is always called, whether good 
or bad, a poem, by all who have no 
favourite hypothesis to: maintain.” 
‘And the inference manifestly is, that 
itis rightly so called. Now, if a man 
has taken up any fixed cpinion on the 
subject, no matter whether wrong or 
‘right, and has reasons to give for his 
Opinion, this man comes under the 
description of those who have a fa- 
wourite hypothesis to maintain. It 
follows, therefore, that the only class 
of people whom Dr Whately will al- 
low as unbiassed judges on this ques- 
tion—a question not of fact, but of 
opinion—are those who have, and who 
profess to have, no opinion at all upon 
the subject ; or, having one, have no 
reasons for it. But, apart from this 
contradiction, how is it possible that 
Dr Whately should, in any case, plead 
a lar usage of speech, as of any 
weight in a philosophic argument? 
Still more, how is it possible in this 
ease, where the accuracy of the popu- 
“lar usage is the very thing in debate, 
so that—if pleaded at all—it must be 
pleaded asitsown justification? Alms- 
giving—and nothing but alms-giving 
*—is universally called charity, and 
mistaken for the charity of the Scrip- 
tures, by all who have no favourite 
hypothesis to maintain—i. e. by all the 
inconsiderate. But Dr Whately will 
hardly draw any argument from this 
usage in defence of that popular notion. 
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In speaking thus freely of particus 
lar passages in Dr Whately’s book, 
we are so far from meaning any dis 
respect to him, that, on the contrary, 
if we had not been impressed with 
the very highest respect for his ta- 
lents, by the acuteness and originality 
which illuminate every: part of shis 
book, we could not have allowed ours 
selves to spend as much time upon. the 
whole, as we have, in fact, spent upon 
single paragraphs. In reality, there 
is not a eection of his work which has 
not furnished us with occasion for 
some profitable speculations ; and we 
are, in consequence, most anxious. to 
see his Logic, which treats a subject so 
much more important than rhetoric, 
and so obstinately misrepresented, 
that it would delight us much to an- 
ticipate a radical exposure of the er- 
rors on this subject, taken up from 
the days of Lord Bacon. It has not 
fallen in our way to quote much from 
Dr Whately totidem verbis ; our apo- 
logy for which will be found in the 
broken and discontinuous method of 
treatment by short sections and para- 
graphs, which a subject of this nature 
has necessarily imposed upon him. 
Had it coincided with our purpose to 
go more into detail, we could have. de- 
lighted our readers with some brilliant 
examples of philosophical penetration, 
applied to questions interesting from 
their importance or difficulty, with the 
happiest effect. As it is, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with saying, that, in 
any elementary work, it has not been 
our fortune to witness a rarer combi- 
natian of analytical acuteness, with 
severity of judgment ; and when we 
add that these qualities are recom- 
mended by a scholar-like elegancevof 
manner; we suppose it hardly neces- 
sary to add, that Dr Whately’s is in- 
comparably the best book of its class, 
since the days of Campbell’s Philoso- 
phy of Rhetoric. 








answer is prepared beforehand, by falsely 


eumstance, as ** distinguished from prose,’ 


shaping the question. ‘The accessary cir- 


’ already prepares a false aaswer by the very 


terms of the problem. Poetry cannot be distinguished from prose without presupposing 


the whole question at issue. 


Those who deny that metre is the characteristic distinc- 


tion of poetry, deny, by implication, that prose can be truly opposed to prose. Some 
have imagined, that the proper opposition was between poetry and seience; but sup- 
pose that this is an imperfect opposition, and suppose even that there is no adequate 


Opposition, or counterpole, this is no more than happens in many other cases. 


One of 


two poles is often without a name, even where the idea is fully assignable in analysis. 
at all events the expression, as “‘ distinguished from prose,” is a subtle instance of 

&@ petitio principii. ; 
{NorE.—In what is said at the beginning of this paper of the trae meaning of the 
enthymeme, as determined by Facciolati, we must be understood with an exclusive re« 
ference to rhetoric. 





In logie the old acceptation cannot be disturbed. } 














A. CHAPTER OMITTED IN THE 


. Arrer Tommy Bodkin, had been 
working with me on the board for 
more than four years in the capacity 
of foreman, superintending the work 
shop department, together with the 
conduct and conversation of Joe Brees 
ky, Walter Cuff, and Timothy Tape, 
my three bounden apprentices, I 
thought I might lippen him awee, to 
try his hand in the shaping line, espe- 
cially with the clothes of such of our 
customers. as I knew were not very 
nice, provided they got enough of cut- 
ting from the Manchester manufac-~ 
ture, and room to shake themselves 
in. The upshot, however, proved to 
a moral certainty, that such a length 
of tether is not chancey for youth, 
and that a master cannot be too much 
on the head of his own business. 

It was in the pleasant month of 
June, sometime, maybe six or eight 
days, after the birth-day of our good 
old king George the Third—for I re- 
collect the withering branches of lily- 
gak, and flowers were still sticking up 
behind the signs, and ewer the lamp~ 
posts,—that my respected acquain- 
tance and customer, Peter Farrel, the 
baker, to whom I have made many a 
good suit of pepper-and-salt clothes, 
—which he preferred from their not 
tlirtying so easily with the bakehouse 
—called in upon me, requesting me, 
im a very pressing manner, to take a 
pleasure ride is with him the length 
of Roslin, in his good-brother’s: bit 
phieton, to eat a wheen strawberries, 
and see how the forthcoming harvest 
was getting on. 

That the offer was friendly, ad- 
mitted not of doubt, but I did not 
like to accept :for two-three reasons ; 
among which was, in tbe first place, 
my awareness of the danger of riding 
in such vehicles,—having read sundry 
times in the newspapers, of folk ha- 
ing been tumbled out of them, drunk 
or sober, head-foremost, and having 
got eyes knocked ben, skulls clowred, 
and collar- bones broken ; and, in the 
second place, the expense of feeding 
the horse, together with our finding 
ourselves in meat and drink during 
the journey,—let alone tolls, straw- 
berries and ercam, bawbees to the 
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waiter, and what not.. But Iet.m 
speak the-knock-him-down truth, os 
shame the Deil,—above all, 1. wag 
afraid of being seen by my employers, 
wheeling about, on a work-day, like 
a gentleman, dressed out in my best, 
and leaving my business to mind ite 
self, as it best could. fol ip 
Peter Farrel, however, being aman 
of determination, stuck to his text 
like a horse-leech ; so, after a great 
to-do, and considerable argle-bare 
gling, he got me, by dint of powerful 
persuasion, to give him my, hand on 
the subject.. Accordingly, at the hour 
appointed, I popped up the back-loan 
with my stick in my hand,—Peter 
having agreed to be waiting for me op 
the road-side, a bit beyond the head 
ef the town. The cat.should be. let 
out of the pock by my declaring, that 
Nanse, the goodwife, had also a finger 
in the pie,—as, do what ye like, woe 
men will make their .points good— 
she having overcome me in her wheed 
ling way,.by telling me, that it was 
curious I had no ambition to speel 
the ladder of gentility, and hold up 
my chin in imitation of my betters. , 
That we had a most beautiful drive 
I cannot deny ; for though I, would 
not allow Peter to touch the horse 
with the whip, in case it might run 
away, fling, or trot ower fast,—and go 
we made but slow progress—little 
more even than walking ; yet, as I 
told him, it gave a man leisure to use 
his eyes, and make observation to the 
right and the left; and so we had a 
prime look of Lasswade,—and Newe 
bottle Abbey,—and Melville Castle, 
—and Dryden woods,—and ,Haw- 
thornden,—and the paper mills, and 
the bleachfield,—and so on, The day 
was bright and beautiful, and the feel- 
ing of summer came over our bosoms ; 
the flowers blossomed and the birds 
sang ; and, as the sun looked from the 
blue sky, the quiet of nature banished 
from our thoughts all the poor pe 
paltry cares that embitter life, and all 
the pitiful considerations, which are 
but too apt to be the only concerns of 
the busy and bustling, from their 
awaking in the morning to their ly- 
ing down on the pillow of evening 
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rest. Peter and myself felt this for- 
cibly, he, as he confessed to me, ha- 
ving entirely forgot the four pan- soled 
loaves, that were, that morning, left 
by his laddie, Peter Crust, in the oven, 
and burned to sticks; and, for my 
own part, do what I liked, I could 
not bring myself to mind what piece 
of work I had that morning finished, 
till, far on the road, I recollected that 
it was a pair of mouse-brown spatter- 
= for worthy old Mr Mooley- 
ch. 

Oh, it is a pleasant thing, now and 
then, to get a peep of the country. 
To them who live among shops and 
markets, and stone-walls, and butcher- 
stalls, and fishwives,—and the smell 
of ready-made tripe, red herring, and 
Cheshire cheeses,—the sights, and 
sounds, and smells of the country 
bring to mind the sinless days of the 
world before the fall of man, when all 
was love, peace, and happiness. Peter 
Farrel and I were transported out of 
our seven senses, as we feasted our 
eyes on the beauty of the green fields, 
The bumbees were bizzing among the 
gowans and blue-bells ; and a thou- 
sand wee birds among the green trees 
were churm-churming away, filling 
earth and air with music, as it were 
a universal hymn of gratitude to the 
Creator for his unbounded goodness 
to all his creatures. We saw the trig 
country lasses bleaching their snow- 
white linen on the grass by the water- 
side, and they too were lilting their 
favourite songs. All the world seem- 
ed happy, and I could scarcely believe 
—what I kent to be true for all that— 
that we were still walking in the 
realms of sin and misery. The milk- 
cows were nipping the clovery parks, 
and chewing their cuds at their lei- 
sure ;—the wild partridges whidding 
about in pairs, or birring their wings" 
with fright over the hedges ;—and 
the blue-bonneted ploughmen on the 
road cracking their whips in wanton- 
ness, and whistling along amid the 
clean straw in their carts. And then 
the rows of snug cottages, with their 
kailyardsand their gooseberry bushes, 
with the fruit hanging from the 
branches like ear-rings on the neck of 
a ladyof fashion. How happy, thought 
we both,—both Peter Farrel and me, 
—how happy might they be, who, 
without worldly pride or ambition, 
passed their days in such situations, 
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in the society of thetr wives and chil. 


dren. Ah! such were a blissful lot! 

During our ride, Peter Farrel and I 
had an immense deal of rational con- 
versation on a variety of matters, Peter 
having seen great part of the world in 
his youth, from having made two voy 
ages to Greenland with his uncle, who 
was the mate of a whale-vessel. To 
relate all that Peter told me he had 
seen and witnessed in his far-away tra« 
vels, among the white bears and the 
frozen seas, would take up a great 
deal of the reader’s time, and of my 
paper ; but as to its being very divert 
ing, there is no doubt of that. Hows 
ever, when Peter came to the years of 
discretion, Peter had sense enough in 
his noddie to discover, that “ a rowing 
stane gathers no fog ;” and having got 
an inkling of the penny-pie manufac- 
ture when he was a wee smout, he 
yoked to the baking trade, tooth and 
nail; and, in the course of years, 
thumped butter-bakes with his elbows 
to some purpose ; so that, at the time 
of our colleaguing together, Peter was 
well to do in the world—had bought 
his own bounds, and built new ones 
—could lay down the blunt for his arti- 
cle, and take the measure of the marke 
ets, by laying up wheat in his grana~ 
ries against the day of trouble—to wit 
—rise of prices. 

** Well, Peter,” said I to him, ** see= 
ing that ye read the newspapers, and 
have a notion of things, what think 
ye, just at the present moment, of af~ 
fairs in general ?” . 

Peter cocked up his lugs at this ap~ 
peal, and, looking as wise as if he had 
been Solomon’s nephew, gave a know- 
ing smirk, and said,— 

** Is it foreign or domestic: affairs 
that you are after, Maister Wauch ? 
for the question is a six quarters wide 
one.” 

I was determined not to be beat by 
man of woman born; so I answered 
with almost as much cleverality as 
himself, “‘ Oh, Mr Farrel, as to our fo- 
reign concerns, I trust I am ower loyal 
a subject of George the Third, to have 
any doubt at all about them, as the 
Bonaparte is yet to be born that wilh 
ever beat our regulars abroad—to say 
nothing of our volunteers at home ; 
but what think you of the paper spes 
cie—the national debt—borough ree 
form—the poor-rates—and the Catho« 
lic question?” 
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. Ido not think Peter jeatoused I ever 
had so much in my noddle ; but when 
he saw I had put him to his mettle, 
he did his best to give me satisfactory 
answers to my queries, saying, that till 
gold came in fashion, it would not be 
for my own interest, or that of my fa- 
mily, to refuse bank-notes, for which 
he would, any day of the year, give 
me as many quarter loaves as I could 
carry, to say nothing of coorse flour 
for the prentices’ scones, and bran for 
the pigs—that thenational debt would 
take care of itself long after both him 
and I were gathered to our fathers ; 
vand that individual debt was a much 
more hazardous, pressing, and personal 
concern, far more likely to come home 
to our more immediate bosoms and 
businesses—that the best species of 
borough reform was every one’s com- 
mencing to make amendment in their 
ownlivesand conversations—that poor- 
rates were likely to be worse before 
they were better ; and that, as to the 
Catholic question,—‘‘ But, Mansie,” 
said he, “ it would give me great plea~ 
sure to hear your candid and judicious 
opinion of Popery and the Papists.” 

I saw, with half an ee, that Peter 
was trying to put me to my mettle, 
and I devoutly wished, that I had had 
JamesBatter at my elbow, to have given 
him play for his money—James be- 
ing the longest-headed man that ever 
drove a shuttle between warp and 
woof ; but, most fortunately, just as I 
was going to say, that ‘‘ every honest 
man, who wished well to the good of 
his country, could only have one opi- 
nion on that subject,”—wecame to the 
bye-road, that leads away off on the 
right-hand side down to Hawthorn- 
den ; and we observed, from the curi- 
ous ringle, that one of the naig’s fore- 
shoon was loose ; which consequently 
put an end to the discussion of this 
important national question, before 
Peter and I had time to get it com- 
fortably settled to the world’s satisfac- 
tion. 

The upshot was, that we were 
needcessitated to dismount, and lead 
the animal by the head, forward to 
Kittlerig, where. Mackturk Sparrible 
keeps his smith’s shop ; in order that, 
with his hammer, he might make fast 
the loose nails:—and that him and 
his foresman did in a couple of hur- 
ries ; me and Peter looking over them, 

‘while they pelt-pelted away with the 
beast’s foot between their knees, as if 
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we had.boena couple of grand gentle. 
nen incog: ; and so we were to him. 

After getting ourselves again de- 
cently mounted, and giving Sparrible 
a consideration for his trouble, Peter 
took occasion, from the horse ¢asting 
its shoe, to make a few apropos moral 
observations, in the manner of the 
Rev. Mr Wiggie, on the uncertainties 
which it is every man’s lot to encoune 
ter in the weariful pilgrimage of hue 
man life. ‘ There is many a slip 
"tween the cup and the lip,” said 
Peter. 

“* And indeed, Mr Farrel, ye never 
spoke a truer word,” said I. ‘“ We 
are here to-day—yonder to-morrow ; 
this moment we are shining like the 
mid-day sun, and on the next, pugh! 
we go out like the snuff of a candle.” 

‘* But, Maister Wauch,” quo’ Pe- 
ter who was a hearer of the Parish 
Church, “ you dissenting bodies aye 
take the black side of things; never 
considering that the doubtful shadows 
of affairs sometimes brighten up into 
the cloudless daylight. For instance, 
now, there was an old fellow-appren- 
tice of my father’s, who, like myself, 
was a baker, his name was Charlie 
Cheeper; and, both his father and 
mother dying, when he was yet hard 
ly in trowsers, he would have been 
left without a hame in the world, had 
not an old widow woman, who had 
long lived next door to them, and 
whose only breadwinner was her spin 
ning-wheel, taken the wee wretchie - 
in to share her morsel. For’ several 
years, as might naturally have been 
expected, the callant was a perfect 
dead-weight on the concern, and per- 
haps, in her hours of greater distress, 
the widow regretted the heedlessness 
of her Christian charity; but Charlie 
had a winning way with him, and she 
could not find it in her heart to turn 
him to the door. By the time he was 
seven,—and a ragged coute he was as 
ever stepped without shoes,—he could 
fend for himself, by running messages 
—holding horses at shop-doors—win« 
ning bools and selling them—and so 
on; so that, when he had collected 
half-a-crown in a penny pig, the 
widow sent hii to the school, where 
he got on like a hatter, and, in a 
little while, could both read and 
write. When he was ten, he was 
bound apprentice to Saunders Snaps, 
in the Back-row, whose grandson has 
yet, as you know, the sign of the 
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Wheat Sheaf > and for five years he 
behaved himself like his betters. 

«* Well, sir, when his time was cut, 
Charlie had an ambition to see the 
world ; and, by working for a month 
or two as a journeyman in the Grass- 
market at Edinburgh, he raked as 
much together, as took him up to 
London in the steerage of a Leith 
smack. For several years nothing 
was heard of him, except an occa- 
sional present of a shawl; or so on, to 
the widow, who had been so kind to 
him in his helpless years; and at 
fength a farewell present of some 
little money came to: her, with his 
blessing for past favours, saying that 
he was off for good and all to America. 

*‘ Inthecourse of time, Widow Amos 
became frail and sandblind. She was 
unable to work for herself, and the 
charity she had shewn to others no 
one seemed disposed to extend to her. 
Her only child, Jeanie Amos, was obli- 
ged toleave her service, andeome home 
to the house of poverty, to guard her 
mother’s grey hairs from accident, and 
to divide with her the little she could 
make at the trade of mangling ; for, 
with the money that Charlie Cheeper 
had sent, before leaving the country, 
the old woman had bought a calendar, 
and let it out to the neighbours at so 
much an hour ; honest poverty having 
many shifts. 

«* Matters had gone on in this way 
for two or three fitful years; and 
Jeanie, who, when she had come home 
from service, was a buxom and bloom- 
ing lass, although yet but a wee ad- 
vanced in her thirties, began to shew, 
like all earthly things, that she was 
wearing past her best. -Some said that 
she had lost hopes of Charlie’s return ; 
and others, that, come hame when he 
liked, he would never look over his left 
shoulder after her. 

Well, sir, as fact as death, I mind 
mysell, when a laddie, of the rumpus 
the thing made in the town. One 
Saturday night, a whole washing of 
old Mrs Pernickity’s, that had been 
sent to be calendared, vanished like 
lightning, no one knew where: the 
old lady was neither to hold nor bind ; 
and nothing would serve her, but ha- 
ving both the old woman and her 
daughter committed to the Tolbooth. 
So to the T'olbooth they went, weeping 
and wailing; followed by a crowd, 
who cried loudly out at the sin and 
iniquity of the proceeding ; because 





“PDee- 
the honesty of the prisonera, although 
impeached, was unimpeachable; the 
mobwere furious ; and before the Suns 
day sun arose, old Mrs Pernickity 
awakened with a sore throat, every 
pane of her windows having been mix 
raculously broken during the: dead 
hours. 

‘‘ The mother and the daughter 
were kept in custody until the Mon- 
day ; when, as they were stantling, 
making a declaration of their innocence 
before the justices, who should comnie 
in but Francie Deep, the Sheriff officer, 
with an Irish vagrant and his wife,— 
two tinklers, who were lodging in the 
Back-row, and in whose possession the 
bundle was found bodily, basket and 
all. Such a cheering as the folk set 
up ; it did all honest folk’s hearts good 
to hear it. Mrs Pernickity and her 
lass, to save their bacon, were obliged 
to be let out by a back door ; and, as 
the Justices were about to discharge 
the two prisoners, who had been so 
unjustly and injuriously suspected, a 
stranger forced his way to the middle 
of the floor, and took the old woman 
in his arms!” 

** Charlie Cheeper returned, for a 
gold guinea,” said I. 

** And no other it was,” said Peter, 
resuming his comical story. ‘“ The 
world had flowed upon him to his 
heart’s desire. Over in Virginia he had 
given up the baking business, and 
commenced planter; and, after years 
of industrious exertion, having made 
enough and to spare, he had returned 
to spend the rest of his days, in peace 
and plenty, in his native town.” 

** Not to interrupt you,” added I, 
“ Mr Farrel, I think [ could wager 
something mair.” 

** You are a witch of a guesser I 
see, Mansie,” said Peter; ‘* and I see 
what you are at. Well, sir, you’ are 
right again. For, on the v day 
week that Patrick Makillaguddy and 
-his spouse got their heads shaved, and 
were sent to beat hemp in the.New 
Bridewell on the Caltonhill, : Jeanie 
Amos became Mrs Cheeper ; the ca 
lendar and the spinning-wheel were 
both burned by a crowd of wicked 
weans, before old Mrs Pernickity’sdoor, 
raising such a smoke as almost smeak- 
ed her to a rizzar’d haddock ; and the 
old widow, under the snug roof of her 
ever grateful son-in-law, spent the re- 
mainder of her Christian life in peace 
and prosperity.” 
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~ 4 That story ends:as it. ought,” said 
I: “* “Mr Farrel; neither Jew nor 
Gentile dare dispute that ; and as to 
the telling of it, I do not think man 
of woman born, except maybe James 
Batter, who is a nonstich, could have 
handled it more prettily. I like to 
hear virtue aye getting its ain re« 
Ww . 
_ As these ‘dividual words were fall- 
ing from my lips, we approached the 
end of our journey, the Roslin-Inn- 
house heaving in sight, at the door 
of which me and Peter louped out, an 
hostler, with a yellow-striped waist- 
coat, and white calico sleeves, mean- 
time holding the naig’s head, in case 
it should spend aff, and capsize the 
concern. After seeing the horse and 
gig put into the stable, Peter and I 
ulled up our shirt-necks, and after 
ing at our watches, as if time was 
precious, oxtered away, arm-in-arm, 
to see the Chapel, which surpasses all, 
and beats cockfighting. 

It is an unaccountable thing to me, 
how theauld folk could afford to build 
such grand kirks and castles. If once 
gold was like slate-stones, there is a 
weariful change now-a-days, I must 
eonfess ; for, so to speak, gold guineas 
seem to have taken flight from the 
land along with the witches and war- 
Jocks, and posterity are left as toom 
in the pockets as rookit gamblers. 

But if the mammon of precious 
metals be now totally altogether out 
of the world, weel-a-wat we had a cu- 
riosity still, and that was a cleipy 
woman with a long stick, that rhaemed 
away, and better rhaemed away, about 
the Prentice’s Pillar, who got a knock 
on the pow from his jealous black- 
guard of a master—and about the dogs 
and the deer,—and Sir Thomas this- 
thing and my Lord tother-thing, who 
lay buried beneath the broad flag- 
stones in their rusty coats of armour 
and such a heap of havers, that no 
throat was wide enough to. swallow 
them for gospel, although geyan ens 
tertaining I allow. However, it was 
a real farce ; that is certain. 

Oh, but the building was a grand 
and overpowering sight, making man 
to dree the sense of his own insiguifi-< 
cance, even in the midst of his own 
handiwork. First, we looked over our 
shoulders to the grand carved roofs, 
where the swallows swee-sweed, as 


they darted through the open win- 
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dows, and the yattering sparrows fed 
theit gorbals in the far. boles ;, and 
syne we looked shuddering down into 
the dark vaults, where nobody in their 
senses could have ventured, though 
Peter Farrel, being a rash, courageous 
body, was keen on it, having heard 
less than I could tell him of such 
places being haunted by the spirits of 
those who have died or been murdered 
within them in the bloody days of the 
old times; or of their being so full of 
foul air, as to extinguish man’s breath 
in his nostrils like the snuff of a can- 
dle. Though no man should throw 
bis life into jeopardy, yet I commend 
all for taking timeous recreation—the 
King himself on the throne not being 
able to live without the comforts of 
life ; and even the fifteen Lords of 
Session, with as much powder on their 
wigs as would keep a small family in 
loaves for a week, requiring air and 
exercise, after sentencing vagabonds to 
be first hanged, and then their clothes 
given to Jock Heich, and their bodies 
to Doctor Monroe. 

Before going out to inspect the won 
derfuls, we had taken the natural pre- 
caution to tell the goodman of the inn, 
that we would be back to take a ehack 
of something from him, at such and 
such an hour; and, having had our 
bellyful of the Chapel,—and the Pren- 
tice’s Pillar,—and the vaults,—and the 
cleipy auld wife with the lang stick, 
—we found that we had still half an 
hour to spare ; so took a stroll into the 
Kirkyard, to see if we could find out 
if any of the martyrs had been buried 
there-away-abouts. 

We saw a good few head-stones, 
you may make no doubt, both ancient 
and modern ; but nothing out of the 
coorse of nature; so, the day being 
pleasant, Mr Farrel and me sat down 
on a through-stane, below an old haw-= 
thorn, and commenced chatting on the 
Pentland Hills—the river Fsk—Pen« 
nicuick—Glencorse—and all the rest 
of the beautiful country within-sight. 
A mooly auld skull was lying: among 
the grass, and Peter, as he spoke, was 
aye stirring it about with his stick. 

“I never touched a dead man’s 
bones in my life,” said I to Peter, 
“‘ nor would I for a sixpence. Who 
might that have belonged to, now, I 
wonder? Maybe to a baker or a 
tailor, in his day and generation, like 

you and IJ, Peter; or maybe to ane of 
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the great Sinclairs with their coats-of- 
mail, that the auld wife was cracking 
so crousely about?” . 

** Deil may care,” said Peter ; “ but 
are you really frighted to touch a skull, 
Mansie? You would make a bad 
doctor I’m doubting, then ; to say no- 
thing of a resurrection man.” 

** Doctor! I would not be a doctor 
for all the gold and silver on the walls 
of Solomon’s temple € 

“ Yet you would think the young 
doctors suck in their trade with their 
mother’s milk, and could cut off one 
another’s heads as,fast as look at you. 
—Speaking of skulls,” added Peter, 
«<I mind when my father lived in the 
under flat of the three-story house at 
the top of Dalkeith street, that the 
Misses Skinflints occupied the middle 
_ story, and Doctor Chickenweed had 
the one above, with the garrets, in 
which was the laboratory. 

“‘ Weel, ye observe, in getting to 
the shop, it was not necessary to 
knock at the Doctor’s door, but just 
proceed up the narrow wooden stair, 
facing the top of which was the shop- 
door, which, for light to the custom- 
ers’ feet, was generally allowed to 
stand open. 

“For a long time, the Doctor had 
heard the most unearthly noises in his 
house,—as if a thunder-bolt was in 
the habit of coming in at one of the 
sky-lights, and walking down stairs ; 
and the Misses Skinflints had more than 
once nearly got their dvor carried off 
the hinges ; so they had not the life of 
dogs, for constant startings and sur- 
prises. At first they had no faith in 
ghosts ; but, in the course of time, 
they came to be alike doubtful on that 
point ; but you shall hear. 

“The foundation of the mystery 
was this. The three mischievous lad- 
dies—the apprentices—after getting 
their daily work over, of making pills 
and potions for his Majesty’s unfor- 
tunate subjects, took to the trick of 
mounting a human skull, like that, 
upon springs, so that it could open 
its mouth, and setting it on a stand at 
the end of the counter, could make it 
Bape, and turn from side to side, by 
pulling a string. 

«« Thedoor being left purposely agee, 
—whenever the rascals saw a fit sub- 
ject—they set the skull a- moving and 
a-gaping ; the consequence of which 
“was, that many a poor customer de- 
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scended without counting the number 


of steps, and after bouncing against 
Dr Chickenweed’s panels, played flee 
downto try the strength of those of the 
Misses Skinflints. One of the two in- 
stantly darted down after the evanish- 
ed patient ; and, after assisting her or 
him,—whichever it might chance to 
be,—to gain their feet, begged of them 
not to mention what they had seen, 
as the house was haunted by the ghost 
of an old maiden aunt of their mas- 
ter’s, who had died abroad, and that 
the thing would hurt his feelings, if 
ever it came to his ears.” 

**Dog on me,” said I, “if ever I 
heard of such a trick, since ever I was. 
born! What was the upshot?” 

“‘The upshot was, that the thing 
might have continued long enough, 
and the laboratory been left as desert 
ed as Tadmor in the Wilderness, had 
not a fat old woman fallen, one day, 
perfectly through the Doctor’s door, 
and dislocated her ankle,—which un- 
fortunately incapacitated her from 
making a similar attack on that of the 
Misses Skinflints. ‘The consequence 
was, thatthe conspiracy wasdetected— 
the Doctor’s aunt’s ghost laid—and the 
fat old woman carried down on a shut- 
ter to her bed, where she lay till her 
ankle grew better in the course of na 
ture.” 

It being near the hour at which we 
had ordered our dinner to be ready, 
we rose up from the tombstone ; and, 
after taking a snuff out of Peter's box, 
we returned, arm in arm, to the tae 
vern, to lay in a stock of provisions. 

Peter Farrel was 2 warm-hearted, 
thorough-going fellow, and did not 
like half-measures, such as swallowing 
the sheep, and worrying on the tail ; 
so, after having ate as many straw- 
berries as we could well stow away, he 
began trying to fright me with stories 
of folk taking the elic passion,—the 
colic, —the mulligrubs, —and other 
deadly maladies, on account of ne- 
glecting to swallow a drop of something 
warm to qualify the coldness of the 
fruit ; so, after we had discussed good 
part of a fore-quarter of lamb and 
chopped cabbage, the latter a prime 
dish, we took first one jug, and syne 
another, till Peter was growing tongue- 
tied, and as red in the face as a bubbly~ 
jock ; and, to speak the truth, my own 
éen began to reel with the merligoes. 
In a jiffy, both of us found our hearts 
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waxing so brave, as to kick and spur 
at all niggardly hesitation ; and we 
leuch and thumped on the goodman 
of the inn-house’s mahogany table, as 
if it had been warranted never to 


break. In fact, we were as furious 
and obstrapulous as two unchristened 
Turks ; and it was a mercy that we 
ever thought of rising to come away 
at all. At the long and the last, how- 
ever, we found ourselves mounted and 
trotting home at no allowance, me 
telling Peter, as far as I mind, to give 
the beast a good creish, and not to be 
frighted. 

The evening was fine, and warmer 
than we could have wished, our cheeks 
glowing like dragoons’ jackets ; and 
as we passed like lightning through 
among the trees, the sun was setting 
with a golden glory in the west, be« 
tween the Pentland and the Corstor- 
phine Hills, and flashing in upon us 
through the branches at every open- 
ing. About half way on our road back, 
we forgathered with Robbie Maut, 
drucken body, shug-shugging away 
home, keeping the trot with his tale, 
and his bit arm shake-shaking at his 
tae side, on his grey sheltie ; so, after 
carhailing him, we bragged him to a 
race full gallop, for better than a mile 
to the toll. ‘The damage we did, I 
dare not pretend to recollect. First, 
we knocked over two drunk Irishmen, 
that were singing “‘ Erin-go-Bragh,” 
arm-in-arm,—syne we rode over the 
top of an old woman witha wheelbar- 
row of cabbages,—and when we came 
to the tol), which was kept by a fat 
man with a red waistcoat, Robbie’s 
pony, being like all Highlanders, a 
wilful creature, stopped all at once ; 
and though he won the half mutch- 
kin by getting through first, after 
driving over the tollman, it was at 
the expense of poor Robbie’s being 
ejected from his stirrups like a batters 
ing ram, and disappearing head-fore- 
most through the tollhouse window, 
which was open. 

At the time, all was war and rebel- 
lion with the toliman, assault and 
battery, damages, broken panes, and 
what not; but, with skilful ma- 
nagement, and a few words in the pri- 
vate ear of Mr Rory Sneckdrawer, the 
penny-writer, we got matters souther- 
ed up when we were in our sober 
senses, though I shall not say how 
much it cost us both in preaching and 
Vor, XXIV. 
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pocket, to make the man keep.a calm, 
sough, as to bringing us in for the pe~ 
nalty,:which would have been deadly. 
I think black burning shame of my- 
self to make mention of such ploys 
and pliskies ; but, after all, it is bet- 
ter to make a clean breast. 

Hame at last we got, making fire 
flee out of the Dalkeith causeway 
stones like mad, and we arrived at. 
our own door between nine and ten 
at night, still in a half-seas-overish 
state. Ihad, nevertheless, senseenough . 
about meremaining, to make me aware 
that the best. place for me would be 
my bed ; so, after making Nanse bring 
the bottle and glass to the door on a 
server, to give Peter Farrel a dram by 
way of “ doch-an-dorris,” as the Gael«: 
ic folk say, we wished him a good- 
night, and left him to drive home the 
bit gig, with the broken shaft spliced 
with ropes, to his own bounds, little 
jealousing, as we heard next morning, 
that he would be thrown over the 
back of it, without being hurt, by 
taking too sharp a turn at the corner. 

After a tremendous sound sleep, I 
wasup betimes in the morning, though 
a wee drumly about the head, anxious 
to inquire at ‘Tommy Bodkin, the head 
of the business department, me being 
absent, if any extraordinars had oc- 
curred on the yesterday ; and found 
that the only particular customer ma- _ 
king inquiries anent me, was our old 
friend, Cursecowl, savage for the mea- 
sure of a killing-coat, which he want- 
ed made as fast as directly. Though 
dreadfully angry at finding me from 
home, and unco swithering at first, he 
at length, after a-volley of oaths enough 
to have opened a stone wall, allowed 
Tommy Bodkin to take his inches ; 
but as he swore and went on speaking 
nonsense all the time, Tommy’s hand 
shook, partly through fear, and partly 
through anxiety; and if he went 
wrong in making a nick in the paper 
here and there in a wrong place, it 
was no more than might have been 
looked for, from his fright and inex~ 
perience. 

In the twinkle of an eye-lid, I saw 
that there was some mortal mistake 
in the measurement ; as, unless Curse- 
cowl had lost beef at no allowance, I 
knew, judging from the past, that it 
would not peep.on his corpus by four 
inches. the matter was, however, 
now past all earthly remede, and there 
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was nothing to be done but trusting 
te good fortune, and allowing the kill- 
ing-coat to take its chance in the 
world. How the thing happened, I 
have bothered and beat my brains to 
no purpose to make out, and it re- 
mains a wonderful mystery to me to 
this blessed day ; but by long thought 
on the subject, both when awake and 
in my bed, and by multifarious cross- 
questionings at ‘Tommy’s self, con- 
cerning the paper measurings, I am 
devoutly inclined to think, that he 
mistook the nicking of the side-seams 
and the shoulder strap, for the girth 
of the belly- band. 

For more thana week, there was no- 
thing but open war and rebellion 
throughout the parish, Cursecowl ma- 
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king the whole town of Dalkeith stand 
onend. Isaw that he was notlikely soon 
to hold out a flag of truce, so I judged 
it best for both parties to sound a par- 
ley ; and offer either to take back the 
coat, or refund part of the purchase-« 
money. James Batter was sent as am- 
bassador, and the latter was agreed 
ou ; Cursecowl accepting ten shil- 
lings by way of blood-money, and mas 
king a legacy of the coat to his nes 
phew, young Killim. The laddie was a 
perfect world’s-wonder every Sunday, 
until he at last rebelled, and fairly 
threw it aff; and I was always in bo-~ 
dily terror, that, had he gone to Edin- 
burgh, he would have been taken up 
by the police, on suspicion of being a 
highway-robber. 





ART THOU THE MAID? ’ 


Art thou the maid from whose blue eye 
Mine drank such deep delight > 

Was thine that voice of melody 
Which charm’d the silent night ? 


I fain would think thou art not she 
Who hung upon mine arm, 
When love was yet a mystery, 
A sweet, resistless charm. 


It seemed to me as though the spell 
On both alike were cast : 

I prayed but in thy sight to dwell, 
For thee, to breathe my last. 


Mine inmost secret soul was thine. 
Thou wert enthroned therein, 

Like sculptured saint in holy shrine, 
All free from guile and sin. 


And, Heaven forgive! I did adore 
With more than pilgrim’s zeal ; 

And then thy smile——But oh! no more ! 
No more may I reveal. 


Enough—we’re parted 





Both must own 


The accursed power of gold. 
I wander through the world alone ; 
Thou hast been bought and sold. 


P. W. 
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We have more than once exposed 
the narrowness and weakness of that 
dogma so pertinaciously adhered to by 
persons of cold hearts and limited un- 
derstandings, that Religion is not a fit 
theme for poetical genius, and that 
Sacred Poetry is beyond the powers 
of uninspired man. We do not know, 
that the grounds, on which that dog- 
ma stands, have ever been formally 
stated by any writer but Samuel John- 
son; and therefore, with all respect, 
nay, veneration, for his memory, we 
shall now shortly examine his state- 
ment, which, theugh, as we think, al- 
together unsatisfactory and sophisti- 
cal, is yet a splendid specimen of false 
reasoning, and therefore worthy of 
being exposed and overthrown. Dr 
Johnson was not often utterly wrong 
in his mature and considerate judg- 
ments respecting any subject of para- 
mount importance to the virtue and 
happiness of mankind ; he was a good 
and a wise being ; but sometimes he 
did grievously err ; and never more 
so, than in his vain endeavour to ex- 
clude from the province of poetry, 
certainly its noblest, and highest, and 
holiest domain. Shut the gates of 
Heaven against Poetry, and her flights 
along this earth will be feebler and 
lower—her wings clogged and heavy 
by the attraction of matter—and her 
voice—like that of the caged lark, so 
different from the hymning of that ac- 
rial bird when lost to sight in the bo« 
som of the rosy cloud—will fail to call 
forth the aeepest responses from the 
sanctuary of our spirit. 

«* Let no pious ear be offended,” says 
Johnson, “ if I advance, in opposition 
to many authorities, that poetical devo- 
tion cannot often please. The doctrines 
of religion may indeed be defended in 
a didactic poem ; and he who has the 
happy power of arguing in verse will 
not lose it because his subject is sa- 
cred. A poet may describe the beauty 
and the grandeur of nature, the flowers 
of spring and the harvests of autumn, 
the vicissitudes of the tide and the re- 
volutions of the sky, and praise his 
Maker in lines which no reader shall 
lay aside. The subject of the disputa- 
tion is not piety, but the motives to 


piety ; that of the description is not 
God, but the works of God. Con- 
templative. piety, or the intercourse 
between God and the human soul, 
cannot be poetical. Man admitted to 
implore the mercy of his Creator, and 
plead the merits of his Redeemer, is 
already in a higher state than poetry 
can confer. 

** The essence of poetry is inven- 
tion ; such invention as, by producing 
something unexpected, surprises and 
delights. The topics of devotion are 
few, and being few are universally. 
known; but few as they are, they can 
be made no more; they can receive 
no grace from novelty of sentiment, 
and very little from novelty of ex- 
pression. Poetry pleases by exhibit- 
ing an idea more grateful in the mind 
than things themselves afford. This 
effect proceeds from the display of 
those partsof nature which attract, and 
the concealment of those that repel, 
the imagination ; but religion must 
be shewn as it is; suppression and 
addition equally corrupt it ; and such 
as itis, it is known already. From 
poetry the reader justly expects, and 
from good poetry always obtains, the 
enlargement of his comprehension and 
the elevation of his fancy ; but this is 
rarely to be hoped by Christians from 
metrical devotion. Whatever is great, 
desirable, or tremendous, is comprie 
sed in the name of the Supreme Being. 
Omnipotence cannot be exalted ; Infi- 
nity cannot be amplified ; Perfection 
cannot be improved. 

“« The employments of pious medi- 
tation are faith, thanksgiving, repente 
ance, and supplication. Faith, inva- 
riably uniform, cannot be invested by 
fancy with decorations. , Thanksgi- 
ving, though the most joyful of all 
holy effusions, yet addressed to a Be« 
ing without passions, is confined to a 
few modes, and is to be felt rather 
than expressed. Repentance, trem- 
bling in the presence of the Judge, is 
not at leisure for cadences and epi- 
thets. Supplication to man may dif- 
fuse itself through many topics of 
persuasion ; but supplication to God 
can only cry for mercy. 

“« Of sentiments purely religious, it 
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will be found that the most simple ex- 
ression is the mostsublime. Poetry 
ae its lustre and its power, gecause 
it is applied to the decoration of some 
thing more excellent than itself. Ail 
that pious verse can do is to help the 
memory, and delight the ear, and for 
these purposes it may be very useful ; 
but it supplies nothing to the mind. 
The ideas of Christian Theology are 
too simple for eloquence, too sacred 
for fiction, and too majestic for orna- 
ment ; to recommend them by tropes 
and figures, is to magnify by a con- 
cave mirror the sidereal hemisphere.” 
The reader will not fail to see that 
here Dr Johnson confesses that sacred 
subjects are not unfit—that they are 
fit—for didacticand descriptive poet- 
ry. Now, this is a very wide and 
comprehensive admission ; and’ being 
2 right, and natural, and just admis- 
sion, it cannot but strike the thought- 
ful reader at once as destructive of 
the great dogma by which Sacred Poet- 
ry is condemned. The doctrines of 
Keligion may be defended, he allows, 
in a didactic poem—and, pray, how 
can they be defended unless they are 
also expounded ? And how can they 
be expounded without being steep- 
ed, as it were, in religious feeling ? 
et such a poem be as didactic as 
can possibly be imagined, still it must 
be pervaded by the very spirit of 
religion—and that spirit, breathing 
throughout the whole, must also be 
frequently expressed, vividly, and pas~ 
sionately, and profoundly, in particular 
passages ; and if so, must it not be, 
In the strictest sense, a Sacred poem ? 
But, says Dr Johnson, “‘ the subject 
of the disputation is not piety, but 
the motives to piety.” What nonsense 
is that! Why introduce the word 
‘* disputation,” as if it characterised 
justly and entirely all didactic poetry ? 
And who ever heard of an essential 
distinction between piety, and motives 
to piety ? Mr James Montgomery, in 
a very excellent Essay prefixed to 
that most interesting collection, “ The 
Christian Poet,” well observes, that 
** motives to piety must be of the na- 
ture of piety, otherwise they could 
never incite to it—the precepts and 
sanctions of the Gospel might as well 
be denied to be any part of the Gos- 
pel.” And, for our own parts, we 
scarcely know whiat piety is, separa- 
fel trom its motives—or how, so sc- 
parated, it could be expressed ia words 
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at all as an affection of the soul. But, 
without:insisting on that, every heart 
must feel the vanity—the foolishness 
—of an argument, founded upon a 
distinction either almost verbal, or 
so little of a distinction, as absolutely 
to require metaphysical acumen to 
discern it, while it is not acknowledg- 
ed by the common sense and common 
feeling of mankind. 

With regard, again, to descriptive 
poetry, the argument, if argument it 
may be called, is still more lame and 
impotent. “ A poet,” itis said, “ may 
describe the beattty and the grandeur 
of nature, the flowers of the spring, 
and the harvests of autumn, the vi-« 
cissitudes of the tide, and the revolu- 
tions of the sky, and praise his Ma- 
ker in lines which no reader shall lay 
aside.” Most true he may ; but then 
we are told, ** the subject of the de- 
scription is not God, but the works of 
God!” Alas! what trifling — what 
miserable trifling is this! In the 
works of God, God is felt to be, by us 
his creatures, whom he has endowed 
with souls. We cannot look on thei, 
even in our least elevated moods, with- 
out some shadow of love or awe; in 
our most elevated moods, we gaze on 
them with religion. By the very con 
stitution of our intelligence, the ef- 
fects speak of the cause. We are led 
by nature up to nature’s God. The 
Bible is not the only revelation—there 
is another—dimmer and less divine— 
yet still a revelation—for surely the 
works are as the words of God. No 
poet, in describing the glories and 
beauties of the external world, exe 
cludes from his soul the tuought and 
feeling of the Most High. That 
thought, and that feeling, may be seen 
burning like a halo round his brow ; 
and though he dare not to describe 
Him the Ineffable, he cannot prevent 
his poetry from being beautifully co- 
loured by devotion, tinged by piety,— 
in its essence religious. 

It appears, then, that the qualifica- 
tious or restrictions with which Dr 
Johnson is willing to allow that there 
may be didactic, and descriptive sa~ 
cred poetry, are wholly unmeaning, 
and inade to depend on distinctions 
which have no existence. 

Of narrative poetry of a sacred kind, 
Mr Montgomery well remarks, Johnson 
makes no mention, except it be impli. 
cated with the statement, that “ the 
idcas of Christian ‘Theoldgy are too sa- 
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cred for fiction—a sentiment more 
just than the admirers of Milton and 
Klopstock are willing to admit, with- 
out almost plenary indulgence in fa- 
vour of these great, but not infallible 
authorities.” Here Mr Montgomery 
expresses himself very cautiously— 

erhaps rather too much so—for he 
eaves us in the dark about his own 
belief. But this we do not hesitate to 
say, that though there is great danger 
of wrong being done to the ideas of 
Christian theology by poetry—a wrong 
which must be most painful to the 
whole inner being of a Christian—yet 
that there seems no necessity of such 
@ wrong, and that a great poet, guard. 
ed by awe, aud fear, and love, may 
move his wings unblamed, and to the 
glory, of God, even among the most 
awful sanctities of his faith. These 
sanctities may be too awful for ‘* fic- 
tion,”’—but fiction is not the word 
here, any more than disputation was 
the word there. Substitute for it 
the word poetry ; and then, reflecting 
on the poetry of Isaiah and of David, 
conversant with the Holy of Holies, 
we feel that poetry need not profane 
those other sanctities, if it be like its 
subject, indeed divine. True, that 
those bards were inspired—with them 


the name 
Of prophet and of poet was the same ; 





but still, the power in the soul of a 
great poet, notin that highest of sen- 
ses,inspired, is, may we say it, of the 
same kind—inferior but in degree— 
for religion itself is always an inspi- 
ration—it is felt to be so—in the prose 
of holy men—Why not in their poet- 
ry? 

If these views be just, and we have 
expressed them ‘‘ boldly, yet humbly” 
—all that remains to be set aside of 
Dr Johnson’s argument is, ‘ that 
contemplative piety, or the intercourse 
between God and man, cannot be 
poetical. Man admitted to implore 
the mercy of his Creator, and plead 
the merits of his Redeemer, is already 
in a higher state than poetry can con- 
fer.” 

There is something very fine and 
true in the sentiment here; but the 
sentiment is only true in some cases— 
not ia all. There are different de- 
grees in the pious moods of the most 
pious spirit that ever sought commu- 


hion with its God and its Saviour. 
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Some of these are awe-struck' and 
speechless. ‘That line, 


wm 
‘* Come then, expressive silence, muse 
his praise !”” 


denies the power of poetry to be 
adequate to adoration, while the 
line itself is most glorious poetry. 
The temper even of our fallen spirits 
may be too divine for any words— 
either of prose or poetry. Then the 
creature kneels mute before his Maker. 
But are there not other states of mind 
—in which we feel ourselves drawn 
near to God—when there is no such 
awful speechlessness laid upon us— 
but when, on the contrary —our 
tongues are loosened—and the heart 
that burns within us will speak ? 
Will speak, perhaps, in song—in 
the inspiration of our piety, breathing 
forth hymns and psalms—poetry in- 
deed—if there be poetry on this earth? 
Why may we not say that the spirits 
of just men made perfect—almost per« 
fect, by such visitations from heaven 
—will break forth—* rapt, inspired,” 
into poetry which may be called—holy 
—sacred—divine ? 

We feel as if treading on forbidden 
ground—and therefore speak reve 
rently ; but still we do not fear to 
say, that between that highest state 
of contemplative piety which must be 
mute, down to that lowest state of 
the same feeling which evanishes and 
blends into mere human emotion as 
between creature and creature, there 
are infinite degrees of emotion which 
may be all embodied, without offence, 
in words—and if so embodied, with 
sincerity and humility, will be poetry, 
and poetry too of the most beaatiful 
and affecting kind. 

“ Man, admitted to implore the 
mercy of his Creator, and plead the 
merits of his Redecmer, is already in 
a higher state than poetry can confer.” 
Most true, indeed. But, though 
poetry did not confer that higher 
state, poetry may nevertheless in some 
measure, and to some degree, breathe 
audibly some of the emotions which 
constitute its blessedness ; poetry may 
even help the soul to ascend to those 
celestial heights ; because poetry may 
prepare it and dispose it to expand it- 
self and open itself out to the highest 
and holiest influences of religion ; 
for poetry there may be inspired di- 
rectly from the word of God, using 
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the language, and strong in the spirit 
of that word—unexistent but for the 
Old.and the New Testament. 

We agree with Mr Montgomery, 
that the sum of Dr Johnson’s argu- 
ment amounts to this—that contem- 
plative piety, or the intercourse be- 
tween God and the human soul can- 
not be poetical. But here we at once 
ask ourselves, what does he mean by 

tical? ‘‘ The essence of poetry,” 
e says, is invention—* such inven- 
tion as, by producing something un- 
expected, surprises and delights.” 
Here again there is confusion—and 
>. There is much high and 
noble poetry of which invention, such 
invention as is here spoken of, is not 
the essence. Devotional poetry is of 
that character. Who would require 
something unexpected and surprising 
in a strain of thanksgiving, repentance, 
or supplication? Such feelings as 
these, if rightly expressed, may exalt 
or prostrate the soul, without much— 
without any aid from the imagination 
—except in as far as the imagination 
will work under the power of every 
great emotion that does not absolute- 
ly confound mortal beings and hum- 
ble them down even below the very 
dust. There may be “ no grace from 
novelty of sentiment,” and “ very lit- 
tle from novelty of expression”—to 
use Dr Johnson’s words—for it is 
neither grace nor novelty that the 
spirit of the poet is seeking—‘ the 
strain we hear is of a higher mood ;” 
and “ few as the topics of devotion 
may be,” (but are they few?) and 
“ universally known,” they are all 
commensurate—nay, far more than 
commensurate with the whole power 
of the soul—never, never can they 
become unaffecting while it is our lot 
to die—even from the lips of ordinary 
men the words that flow on such topics 
fiow effectually, if they are earnest, 
simple, and sincere; but from the 
lips of genius, inspired by religion, 
‘who shall dare to say that, on such 
topics, words have not flowed that are 
felt to be poetry almost worthy of the 
Celestial Ardours around the Throne, 
and by their majesty to “ link us to 
the radiant angels,” than whom we 
were made but a little lower, and 
‘with whom we may, when time shall 
be no more, be equalled in heaven ? 

We do not hesitate to say, that Dr 
Johnson’s doctrine of the effect of 
poetry is wholly false. If it do in« 
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deed please by exhibiting an idea more 
grateful to the mind than. things 
themselves afford, that is only because 
the things themselves are imperfect— 
more so than suits the aspirations of 
@ spirit, always aspiring, because im- 
mortal, to a higher sphere—a higher 
order of being. But when God him- 
self is, with all awe and reverence, 
made the subject of song—then it is 
the office—the sacred office of poetry 
—not to exalt the subject—but to exe 
alt the soul that contemplates it. 
That poetry can do—else why does 
human nature glory in the “‘ Paradise 
Lost ?” 

** Whatever is great, desirable, or 
tremendous, is comprised in the name 
of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence 
cannot be exalted—Infinity cannot be 
amplified—Perfection cannot be ime 
proved.” Should not this go to pro- 
hibit all speech — all discourse—all 
sermons, concerning the divine attri- 
butes? Immersed as they are in 
matter, our souls wax dull—and the 
attributes of the Deity are but as 
mere names. Those attributes can- 
not, indeed, be exalted by poetry. 
“‘ The perfection of God cannot be 
improved”—nor was it worthy of so 
wise a man so to speak—but while 
the Creator abideth in his own ine 
comprehensible Being, the creature, 
too willing to crawl blind and hood- 
winked along the earth, like a worm, 
may be raised by the voice of the 
charmer, “* some sweet singer of 
Israel,” from his slimy track, and sud- 
denly be made to soar, on wings, up 
into the ether. 

Would Dr Johnson have declared 
the uselessness of Natural Theology ? 
On the same ground he must have 
done so—to preserve consistency in 
his doctrine. Do we, by exploring 
wisdom, and power, and goodness, in 
all animate and inanimate creation, 
exalt Omnipotence, amplify infinity, 
or improve perfection? We become 
ourselves exalted by such divine cone 
templations—by knowing the struc. 
ture of a rose-leaf or of an insect’s 
wing. We are reminded of what, 
alas! we too often forget,—and ex- 
claim, ** Our Father which art in 
Heaven, hallowed be thy name!” 
And while scieace explores—may not 
poetry celebrate the glories and the 
mercies of our God? 

The argument against which we 
contend gets weaker and weaker as it 
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proceeds—the gross misconception of 
the nature of poetry on which it is 
founded becomes more and more gla- 
ring—the paradoxes dealt out as con- 
fidently as if they were self-evident 
truths, more and more repulsive alike 
to our feelings and our understand- 
ings. ‘‘ The employments of pious 
meditation are faith, thanksgiving, re- 
pentancé, and supplication. Faith, in- 
variably uniform, cannot be invested 
by fancy with decorations. Thanks. 
giving, though the most joyful of all 
holy effusions, yet addressed to a Being 
superior to us, is confined to a few 
modes, and is to be felt rather than ex 
pressed. Repentance, trembling in the 
presence of the Judge, is not at leisure 
for cadences and epithets. Supplication 
to men may diffuse itself through 
many topics of persuasion ; but suppli- 
cation to God can only cry for mercy.” 
What a vain attempt authoritatively 
to impose upon the sensus communis 
of mankind! Faith is not invariably 
uniform. To preserve it unwavering — 
unquaking—to save it from lingering 
or from sudden death—is the most 
difficult service to which the frail spi- 
rit—frail even in its greatest strength 
—is called every day—every hour—of 
this troubled, perplexing, agitating, 
and often most unintelligible life! 
“* Liberty of will,” says the divine 
Jeremy Taylor, “ is like the motion of 
a magnetic needle towards the north, 
full of trembling and uncertainty till 
it be fixed in the beloved point: it 
wavers as long as it is free, and is at 
rest when it can choose no more. It is 
humility and truth to allow to man 
this liberty ; and, therefore, for this 
we may lay our faces in the dust, and 
confess that our dignity and excellence 
suppose misery and are imperfection, 
but the instrument and capacity of 
all duty and all virtue.” Happy he 
whose faith is finally “fixed in the 
beloved point!” Buteven of that faith, 
what hinders the poet whom it has 
blessed to sing? While, of its trem 
blings, and veerings, and variations, 
why may the poet, whose faith has 
experienced, and still may experience 
them all, not breathe many a melan- 
choly and mournful lay, assuaged, ere 
the close, by the descent, the advent 
of perpetual peace ? 

Thanksgiving, it is here admitted, 
is the ‘‘ most joyful of all holy effu- 
sions ;” and the admission is sufficient 
to prove that it cannot be “ confined 
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to a few modes.” “ Out of the ful~ 
ness of the heart the tongue speaketh ;” 
and, though at times the heart will be 
too full for speech, yet most often, even 
the coldest lips prove eloquent in gra- 
titude—yea, the very dumb do speak 
—nor, in excess of joy, know the mi- 
racle- that has been wrought ‘upon 
them by the power of their own mys- 
terious and high enthusiasm. 

That “ repentance, trembling in the 
presence of the Judge, should not be 
at leisure for cadences and epithets,” 
is in one respect true; but nobody 
supposes that during such moments— 
or hours—poetry is composed; and 
surely when they have passed away, 
which they must do, and the mind is 
left free to meditate upon them, and 
to recall them as shadows of the past, 
there is nothing to prevent them from 
being steadily and calmly contempla- 
ted, and depictured in somewhat sofe 
tened and altogether endurable light, 
so as to become proper subjects even 
of poetry—that is; proper subjects of 
such expression as human nature is 
prompted to clothe with all its emoe 
tions, as soon as they have subsided, 
after a swell or a storm, into a calm, 
either placid altogether, or still bear- 
ing traces of the agitation that has 
ceased, and left the whole being self 
possessed, and both capable and desi- 
rous of indulging itself in an after- 
emotion, at once melancholy and sue 
blime. Then, repentance will not on- 
ly be “ at leisure for cadences and epi 
thets,” but cadences and epithets will 
of themselves move harmonious ume 
bers, and give birth, if genius as well 
as piety be there, to religious poetry. 
Cadences and epithets are indeed often 
sought for with care, and pains, and 
ingenuity ; but then they often come 
for unsought; and never more cere 
tainly and more easily than when the 
mind recovers itself from some oppres- 
sive mood, and, along with a certain 
sublime sadness, is restored to the full 
possession of powers that had for a. 
short severe season been overwhelmed, 
but afterwards look back, in very ine 
spiration, on the feelings that during 
their height were nearly unendurable, 
and, as such, unfit for taking any oute 
ward and palpable form. The crimi- 
nal trembling at the bar of an earthly 
tribunal, and with remorse and ree 
pentance receiving his doom, might, 
in like manner, be wholly unable to 
set his emotions to the measures of 
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speech ; but. when recovered from the 
shock by pardon, or reprieve, or sub- 
mission, is there any reason why he 
should not calmly recall the miseries 
and the prostration of spirit attendant 
on that hour, and give them touching 
and pathetic expression ? 

“ Supplication to man may diffuse 
itself through many topics of persua- 
sion ; but supplication to God can on- 
ly cry for mercy.” And in that cry, 
wé say that there may be poetry ; for 
the God of Mercy suffers his creatures 
to approach his throne in supplication, 
with words which they have learned 
when supplicating one another; and 
the feeling of being forgiven, which 
we are graciously permitted to believe 
may follow supplication, and spring 
from it, may vent itselfin many vari- 
ous and most affecting forms of speech. 
Men will supplicate God in many other 
words besides those of doubt and of 
despair ; hopé wi!l mingle with prayer ; 
and hope, as it glows, and burns, and 
expands, will speak in poetry,—else 
poetry there is none proceeding from 
any of our most sacred passions. 

That what we. have now said is 
true, is proved by the Book of Psalms. 
“¢ He who denies, ’—says Mr Montgos 
mery—whom we delight to quote as a 
man of genius, virtue, ard piety— 
** that there can be a strain of poetry, 
suited to the expression of each of 
these, in the most perfect manner, 
without either extravagance or impic- 
ty must be prepared to deny, that 
there is poetry in those very passages 
in the Psalms, in which, according to 
the judgment of all ages since they 
were written, there may be found the 
greatest sublimity, power, and : pa- 
thos.” 

Dr Johnson says, “‘ Of sentiments 
purely religious it will be found that 
the most simple expression is the most 
sublime. Poetry loses its lustre and its 
power, because it is applied to the de- 
coration of something more excellent 
than itself.” Here Dr Johnson had in 
his mind the most false notionsof poet- 
ry, which he had evidently imagined 
to be an art which despised simplicity 
—whereas simplicity is its very soul. 
Simple expression, he truly says, is in 
religion most sublime—and whysbould 
not poetry be simple in its expression ? 
Is it not always so—when the mood 
of mind it expresses is simple, con 
eise, and strong, and collected into one 


great, and possessing, one almost over- 
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whelming emotion? But he uses— 
as we see—the terms ‘* lustre,” and 
‘* decoration” —as if poetry necessa- 
rily, by its very nature, was always 
ambitious and ornate; whereas we 
all know, that it is often in all its 
glory, direct and simple as the lan- 
guage of very childhood, and for that 
reason sublime. 

With such false notions of poetry, 
it is not to be wondered at that Dr 
Johnson, enlightened man as he was, 
should have concluded his argument 
with this absurdity—‘‘ The ideas of 
Christian theology are teo simple for 
eloquence—too sacred for fiction— 
and too majestic for ornament :—to 
recommend them by tropes and figures 
is to magnify by a concave mirror the 
sidereal hemisphere.” No. Simple 
as they are—on them have been be- 
stowed, and by them awakened, the 
highest strains of eloguence—and here 
we hail the shade of Jeremy Taylor 
alone—the highest that ever elevated 
the soul from earth to heaven—sacred 
as they are, they have not been dese- 
crated by the fictions—so to call them 
—of John Milton—majestic as are 
the heavens, their majesty has not been 
lowered by the ornaments that the 
rich genius of the old English divines 
has so profusely hung around them, 
like dew-drops glistening on the fruite 
age of the Tree of Life—tropes and 
figures are nowhere more numerous 
and refulgent than in the Scriptures 
themselves from Isaiah to St John— 
and magnificent as are the “ sidereal 
heavens,” when the eye looks aloft, 
—they are not to our eyes less so, nor 
less lovely, when reflected in the bo« 
som of a still lake or the slumbering 
ocean. 

We shall not pursue the argument 
any further—nor perhaps is there any 
need that we should do so—so let us 
conclude with a fine passage from that 
Preliminary Essay to the ‘‘ Chiristian 
Poets,” already more than once quo- 
ted—and which we recommend to the 
perusal of all who value our opinions 
on poetry, or the principles of human 
nature on which it is built, or rather 
from which it “ rises like an exhala~ 
tion.” “ That man has neither ear, 
nor heart, nor imagination, to know 
true poetry,or to enjoy its sweetest 
and sublimest influences, who can 
doubt the poetical supremacy (if the 
phrase may be allowed,) of such pas< 
sages as the Song of the Angels in the 
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Third, and the Morning Hymn of our 
First Parents, in the Fifth Book of 
the Paradise Lost ; the first part of the 
Ninth Book of the Night Thoughts ; 
and the articulation of Millenial Bless- 
edness, in the Sixth Book of the Task ; 
—yet these are on sacred subjects, 
and these are religious poetry. The 
same may be fearlessly affirmed con- 
cerning many other portions of the 
same poems ; which, notwithstanding 
their religious bias, are ranked, by 
unbelievers themselves, among the 
noblest efforts of intellect and imagi- 
nation combined, which modern times 
can produce, and which have been 
rarely equalled in the most illustrious 
ages of antiquity.” 

This statement of facts destroys at 
once all Dr Johnson’s splendid so- 
phistry—splendid at first sight—but 
on closer inspection a mere haze, mist, 
or smoke, illuminated by an artificial 
lustre. How far more truly, and how 
far more sublimely, does Milton; 
“‘ that mighty orb of song,” speak of 
hisown divine gift—the gift of Poetry ! 
“* These abilities are the inspired gift 
of God, rarely bestowed, and are of 
power to inbreed and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of virtue and public 
civility ; to allay the perturbation of 
the mind, and set the affections toa 
right tune ; to celebrate in glorious and 
lofty hymns the throne and equipage 
of God’s Almightiness, and what he 
suffers to be wrought with high provi- 
dence in his Church ; to sing victori- 
ous agonies of Martyrs and Saints, the 
deeds and triumphs of just and pious 
nations, doing valiantly through faith 

ainst the enemies of Christ, to de- 
plore the general relapse of kingdoms 
and states from virtue and God's true 
worship. Lastly, whatsoever in reli- 
gion is holy and sublime, and in virtue 
amiable or grave ; whatsoever hath pas- 
sion, oradmiration in all the changes of 
that which is called fortune from with- 
out, or the wily subtleties and reflex 
ions of men’s thoughts from within ; all 
these things with a solid and treatable 
smoothness, to paint out and describe 
— Teaching over the whole book of mo 
rality and virtue, through all instances 
of example, with such delight to those, 
especially of soft and delicious temper, 
who will not so much as look upon 
Truth herself, unless they see her 
elegantly dressed ; that, whereas the 
paths of honesty and good life that ap- 
pearnow rugged and difficult, appear to 
Vou, XXIV. 
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all men easy and pleasant, though the 

were rugged and difficult indeed.” y 
We cannot here deny ourselves the 

pleasure of quoting Mr Montgomery's 


commentary on this noble—this glo- 


rious passage. 

“* The art, of which this is a true de- 
scription, must be the highest of all arts, 
and require the greatest powers to excel 
in it. Thatart is Poetry, and the special 
subjects on which it is here exhibited as 
being most happily employed are almost 
all sacred. The writer of this splendid 
panegyric of the art, in which he himself 
equalled. the most gifted of its adepts, 
was Milton, who, in his subsequent 
works, exemplified all the varieties of 
poetical illustration here enumerated, and 
justified his lofty estimate of the capa- 
bilities of verse, hallowed to divine 
themes, by the success with which he 
celebrated such, in Paradise Lost, Para 
dise Regained, and Samson Agonistes.. Yet 
we are continually told, that religious 
subjects are incapeble of poetic treat- 
ment. Nothing can be more contrary to 
common sense ; nothing is more un- 
answerably contradicted by matter of fact. 
There are only four long poems in the 
English language, that are often reprint- 
ed, and consequently better known and 
more read than any other similar com- 
positions of equal bulk. Three of these 
are decidedly religious in their whole 
or their prevailing character,— Paradise 
Lost, the Night Thoughts, and The Tasks 
and of the fourth, The Seasons, it may be 
said, that one of its greatest charms is 
the pure and elevated spirit of devotion 
which occasionally breathes out amidst 
the reveries of fancy and the descrip- 
tions of nature, as though the poet had 
sudden and transporting glimpses of the 
Creator himself through the perspec- 
tive of his works; while the crowning 
Hymn of the whole is one of the most 
magnificent specimens of verse in any 
language, and only inferior to the inspired 
original in the Book of Psalms, of which- 
it is for the most part a paraphrase. As 
much may be said of Pope’s Messiah, 
which leaves all his original productions 
immeasurably behind it, in elevation of 
thought, affluence of imagery, beauty of 
diction, and fervency of spirit. Indeed, 
this poem is only depreciated in the eyes 
of ordinary and prejudiced readers by 
that which constitutes its glory and su- 
preme worth—that every sentiment and 
figure in it is taken directly from the 
prophecies of Isaiah; compared with 
which it is indeed but as the moon re-, 
flecting light borrowed from the sun; 
yet, considered in itself, it cannot be 
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denied, that had Pope been the entire 
author of the poem just as it stands, (or 
with no other prototype than Virgil’s 
Pollio before him) and drawn the whole 
from the treasures of his own imagina- 
tion, he would have been the first poet 
in rank, to whom this country has given 
birth ; for in the works of no other will 
be found so many and such transcendant 
excellenciesas are comprised in this small 
piece. It follows, that poetry of the 
highest order may be compo$Sed on sacred 
themes; and-the fact, that three out of 
the only four long poems in English 
literature, which can be called popular, 
are at the same time religious—this fact 
ought for ever to silence the cuckoo note, 
which is echoed from one fool’s mouth 
to another’s (for many of the wise in this 
respect are fools, ) that religion and poetry 
are incompatible; no man, in his right 
mind, who knows what both words mean, 
will ever admit the absurdity for a mo- 
ment. It is true, that there is a great 
deal of religious verse, which, as poetry, 
is worthless; but it is equally true, that 
there is a great deal of genuine poetry 
associated with pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. With men of the world, how- 
ever, to whom religion is an abomination, 
all poetry associated with it loses caste, 
and bécomes degraded beyond redemp- 
tion by that which most exalts it in the 
esteem of those who really know what 
they judge.” 

But though we have thus seen that 
Religion is, of all subjects, the very best 
fitted for poetry, and that to deny it 
shews a forgetfulness of all the laws 
and principles of poetry, we had al- 
most said a forgetfulness too of the 
spirit of religion, —still,in sacred poet- 
ry our native language is not so rich 
as might have been expected from the 
profound character of the people. Mr 
sremigpteery has instituted an inquiry 
into the causes of this deficiency, and 
we are inclined to agree with his views, 
and to lament with him, that they im- 
ply a.heavy charge against the spirit 
that has reigned within the bosom of 
many of our greatest poets. ‘“‘ The 
sum of the whole,” says he, “ is sims 
Ply this—and let who will be offend. 

» the fact cannot be disproved,— 
that our good poets have seldom been 
good Christians, and our good Chris- 
tians have seldom been good poets. 
Those of the latter class who have at- 
tempted to write verse, have not suc- 
ceeded, from want of skill in the art, 
even when they were otherwise really 
endowed with intellectual qualifica- 
tions, such—such, for example, was 
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the former 
class may be mentioned Waller and 


Jeremy Taylor. ‘Among 


Prior.” But it is in the following. 
passage that Mr Montgomery speaks 
most boldly out. 


“Tf a knowledge of religion, as the 
chief concern of beings éreated for glory, 
honour, and immortality, were only as 
common as taste for genuine poetry, (which, 
after all, is sufficiently rare) it would be 
found that there is already much more 
genuine devotional poetry in our language 
than is generally imagined, and it requires 
no extraordinary sagacity to say, that 
there would soon be much more. Our 
great authors, unhappily, have too often 
wanted the inspiration of piety, and re- 
ligious poetry has been held in contempt 
by many learned, and wise, and elegant 
minds, because religion itself was either 
perfectly indifferent, troublesomely in- 
trusive, or absolutely hateful to them. 
An undevout poet, pretending to write 
devotional verse, is like Anna Seward 
turning into rhyme the prose translations 
of Horace, furnished to her by a scholar ; 
and fondly thinking she had power to 
give English life to an original thus twice 
dead to herself. Religious poetry, how- 
ever, in one very peculiar way, is a test of 
poetic talent. A middling poet, without 
piety, sinks below his own mediocrity 
whenever he attempts it ; whereas a wri- 
ter of comparatively inferior skill, when 
rapt and elevated by the love of God in 
his heart, becomes exalted and inspired 
in proportion. Many of the finest strains 
of poesy truly divine, contained in this 
volume, were the productions of persons, 
who, on every other theme, were but 
humble versifiers. So neglectful of re- 
ligion have many of our chief Poets 
been, that it cannot be discovered from 
their writings whether they were of any 
religion at all;—except that it may be 
fairly presumed they, were professing 
Christians, because they made no profes- 
sion whatever ; for had they been Jews, 
Turks, or Pagans, they would have shewn 
some tokens of reverence for their faith, 
if not openly gloried in it, and made its 
records and legends the themes of their 
most animated compositions. What God 
is intended in the last line of the “‘ Elegy 
written in a Country Church-yard ?” 


** The bosom of his father and his God !” 


Search every fragment of the writings of 
the celebrated author, and it will be dit- 
ficult to answer this question, simple as 
it is, from them: from the Elegy itself 
it would be impossible, except that the 
God of the *‘ youth to fortune and to fame 
unknown” is meant; and that this may 
have been the trne God, must be inferred 











from his worshipper having been buried 
“in a’ country Chureli-yard.”” There is 
indeed a couplet like the following, in the 
body of the poem: 
** And many a holy text around she strews 
To teach the rustic moralist to die:— 

but, throughoutghe whole, there is not 
a single allusion to “an hereafter,”’ ex- 
cept what may be inferred, by couttesy, 
from the concluding line already men- 
tioned. After the couplet above quoted, 
the Poet leaves his ‘rustic moralist to 
die,” and very pathetically refers to the 
natural unwillingness of the humblest in- 
dividual to be forgotten, and the ‘ longing, 
lingering look,’ which even the miserable 
cast behind, on leaving ‘the warm pre- 
cincts of the cheerful day ;’ but hope, nor 
fear, doubt, nor faith, concerning a future 
state, seems ever to have touched the 
poet’s apprehension, exquisitely affected 
as he must have been with all that in- 
terests ‘ mortal man,’ in the composition 
of these unrivalled stanzas ; unrivalled 
truly they are, though there is not an idea 
im them, beyond the Church-yard, in 
which they are said to have been written. 
No doubt this deficiency may be vindica- 
ted by phlegmatic sceptics and puling 
sentimentalists, who will cordially agree 
to reprobate what, in their esteem, would 
have been contrary~to good manners ; 
but is it consistent, in a * Christian Poet,’ 
to be thus ‘ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ,’ by which ‘ life and immortality 
were brought to light,’ on occasions, 
when it ought to be his glory to acknow- 
ledge it, at the peril of his reputation? 
These remarks are not made to throw 
obliquy on the name of an author, who 
has justly acquired a greater reputation 
than almost any other, by literary re- 
mains, so few and small as his are; they 
have been introduced here to shew with 
what meditated precaution piety is shun- 


ned by Christian Poets, who, like Gray, 


seem to be absolutely possessed by the 
mythology, not only of the Greeks and 
Romans, but even of the Goths and 
Vandals.” 

Of all the great living poets, Words 
worth is the one whose poetry is to us 
the most inexplicable—with all our 
reverence for his transcendent genius, 
we do not fear to say the most open 
to the most serious charges—on the 
scoreof its religion. All Wordsworth’s 
poetry, from the first line of his Lyri- 
ca] Ballads to the last of the Excur- 
sidn—is manifestly, and indeed avow- 
edly, one system of thought and feel- 
ing, embracing all his experiences of 
human life, and all his meditations on 
the moral government of this world. 
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The human heart—the human mind, 
a human soul —to use his own’ 
fine words—is “the haunt and the’ 
main region of his song.” ‘There are 
few, perhaps none of our affections— 
using that term in its largest sense— 
which have not been either, slightly 
touched upon, or fully treated, by 
Wordsworth. In his poetry, therefore, 
we behold an image of what, to his 
eye, appears to be human life. Ig 
there, or is there not, some great and 
lamentable defect in that image, mar= 
ring both the truth and beauty of the 
representation? We think there is— 
and that it lies in his Religion. 

In none of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
previous to his Excursion, is there any 
allusion made, except of the most tri< 
vial and transient kind, to Revealed Re 
ligion. He certainly cannot be called a 
Christian poet. The hopes that lie be~ 
yond the grave—and the many hol 
and awful feelings in which on eart 
these hopes are enshrined and fed, are 
rarely if ever part of the character of 
any of the persons—male or female— 
old or young—that are brought before 
us in his beautiful Pastorals. Yet all 
the most interesting and affecting on- 
goings of this life are exquisitely de~ 
lineated—and many, and many are of 
course the occasions on which, had the 
thoughts and feelings of revealed re= 
ligion been’ in Wordsworth’s heart du- 
ring the hours of inspiration—and he 
often has written like a man inspired 
-——they must have found expression in 
his strains—and the personages, hum- 
ble or high, that figure in his represen- 
tations, would have been, in their joys 
or their sorrows, their temptations and 
their trials, Christians. But most as- 
suredly this is not the case—the reli- 
gion of this great Poet—in all his 
poetry, published previous to the Ex 
eursion—is but the “ Religion of the 
Woods.” 7 

In the Excursion, his religion is 
brought forward — prominently and 
conspicuously—in many elaborate dia< 
logues between Priest, Pedlar, Poet, 
and Solitary. And a very high reli 
gion it often is—emanating ffom a 
mind like Wordsworth’s, framed “ in 
the prodigality of Heaven.” But is it 
Christianity? No—it is not. There 
are glimpses given of some of the 
Christian doctrines; just as if the 
various philosophical disquisitions, in - 
which the Poem abounds, would be 
imperfect, without some allusion tothe 
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Christian‘ creed. The Interlocutors 

—elc t as they all are—say but 
little on that theme—nor do they shew 
— if we except the priest—any interest 
in it—any solicitude—they may all, 
for anything that appears to the con- 
trary, be——deisis. 

Now, perhaps, it may be said that 
Wordsworth was deterred from enter- 
ing on such a theme by the awe of his 

rit. But there is no appearance of 

is having been the case in any one 
sip ze in the whole poem. Nor 
could it have been the case with such 
a man—a man privileged, by the power 
God has bestowed upon him, to speak 
unto all the nations of the earth, on 
all themes, however high and holy, 
which the children of men can feel and 
understand. Christianity, during al- 
most all their disquisitions, lay in the 
way of all the speakers, as they kept 
journeying among the hills, 
** On man, on nature, and on human life, 
Musing in Solitude !”’ 
But they, one and all, either did not 
perceive it, or, perceiving it, looked 
upon it with a cold and indifferent re- 
gard, and passed by into the poetry 
breathing from the dewy woods, or 
lowering from the cloudy skies. Their 
talk is of ‘‘ Palmyra central, in the 
desert,” rather than of Jerusalem. On. 
the mythology of the Heathen much 
beautiful poetry is bestowed, but none 
on the theology of the Christian. 

Yet there is no subject too. high for 
Wordsworth’s muse. In the preface 
to the Excursion, he says daringly— 
we fear too daringly,— 


* Urania, I shall need 

Thy guidance, or a greater mase, if such 

Descend to berth, or dwell in highest hea- 
ven ! 

For I —- tread on shadowy ground, must 
sin 

Deep—and aloft ascending, breathe in 
worlds 

To which the heaven of heavens is but a 
veil. 

Allstrength—all terror—single or in bands, 

That ever was put forth in personal form, 

Jehovah, with his thunder, and the choir 

Of shouting angels—and the empyreal 
thrones ; 

I pass them unalarmed !”’ 

The poet, who believes himself en- 
titled to speak thus of the power and 
province given to him to put forth and 
to possess—has hespoken in consonance 
with such a strain—by avoiding in the 
very work to which he so triumphantly 
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appeals, the Christian revelation ? No- 
thing could have reconciled ustoaburst 


of such—audacity—we use the word 
considerately—but the exhibition of a 
spirit divinely embued with the Chris- 
tian faith, and shining, even like a 
saint in white raiment, a glorious ap- 
parition among the hills. For what 
else, ‘we ask, but the Christian Faith, 
can be beyond those “personal forms,” 
** beyond Jehovah,” and “ the choirs 
of shouting angels,” and the ‘‘ empy- 
feal thrones ?” 

This omission is felt the more deep« 
ly—the more sadly—and with a feel- 
ing even of moral condemnation of the 
spirit of the bard, from such introduce 
tion as there is of Christianity. For 
one of the books of the Excursion be- 
gins with a very long, and a very high 
and noble eulogy of the church esta 
blishment in England. How happen- 
ed it that he who pronounced this elo- 
quent panegyric—that they who sode- 
voutly inclined their ear to catch it— 
should have been all contented with 


“ That basis laid, these principles of faith 
announced,” 


and yet throughout the whole course 
of their discussions, before and after, 
have forgotten apparently, that there 
was either Christianity or a Christian 
Church in the werld? 

We have not hesitated to say, that 
the thoughtful and sincere student of 
this great poet’s works, must regard 
such omission—such inconsistency or 
contradiction as this—with the pain 
of moral condemnation. For there 
is no relief afforded to our defrauded 
hearts from any quarter to which we 
can look. A pledge has been given, 
that all the powers and privileges of 
a Christian poet shall be put forth 
and exercised for our behoof—for our 
delight and instruction— all other 
poetry is to sink away before the 
heavenly splendour ; for this, Urania, 
or a greater muse, is invoked; and 
after all this solemn, and more than 
solemn preparation made for our ini- 
tiation into the mysteries, we are put 
off with a well-merited encomium on 
the Church of England, from Bishop 
to Curate, inclusive ; and though we 
have much fine poetry, and some good 
philosophy, it would puzzle the mgst 
Ingenious to detect much, or any, Re 
ligion. 

Should the opinion now shortly, 
but boldly avowed, be challenged, we 
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shall enter into a farther exposttion 
and illustrafion of it ; and, meanwhile, 
conclude by reminding the readers of 
Wordsworth—and they are becoming 
more and more numerous every year 
—that in an Episode, or say rather, 
one of the many Tales of domestic 
suffering, in the Excursion, that of 
Margaret, upwards, we believe, of 
four hundred lines—a tolerably long 
poem in itself—though the whole and 
entire state of a. poor deserted wife 
and mother’s heart, for year after 
ear, of “ hope deferred, that mae 
keth the heart sick,”—is described, 
or rather depicted, with an almost 
cruel anatomy—not one quivering fi- 
bre being left unexposed —and all 
the ceaseless yet fluctuating, and fi- 
nally all the constant and unchange- 
able agitations laid jbare and naked 
that carried her at last lingeringly to 
the grave—there is not—except one 
and weak line, that seems to 
ave been afterwards purposely drop- 
ped in—one single syllable about Reli- 
gion. Was Margaret a Christian ?>— 
Let the answer be yes,—as good a 
Christian as ever kneeled in the small 
mountain chapel, in whose churchyard 
her body now waits for the resurrec- 
tion. If she was,—then the picture 
ainted of her and her agonies, is a 
ibel not only on her charagter, but 
on the character of all other poor 
Christian women in this Christian 
land. Placed as she was, for so many 
years, in the clutches of so many pas- 
sions—her soul surely must have turned 
sometimes—aye, often, and often, and 
often, else had it sooner left the clay, 
towards her Lord and Saviour. But 
of such ‘‘ comfort let no man speak,” 
seeins to have been the principle of 
Mr Wordsworth ; and the consequence 
is that this, the most elaborate pic- 
ture he ever painted of any conflict 
within any one human heart, is, with 
all its pathos, shocking to every reli- 
gious—nay, even to every moral mind, 
—that being wanting, without which 
the entire representation is vitiated, 
and necessarily false to nature—to 
virtue—to resignation—to life—and 
to death. These may seem strong 
words—but we are ready to defend 
them in the face of all who may ven- 
ture to impugn their truth. 

This utter absence of Revealed Re- 
ligion, where it ought to have been 
all-in-all—for in such trials in real 
life it is all-in-all, or we regard the 
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existence of sin or sorrow with 
nance—shocks, we have said, far 

er feelings ‘within us than those of 
taste—and throws over the whole poem 
to which the tale of Margaret bes 
longs, an unhappy suspicion ‘of hol« 
lowness and insincerity in that poe- 
tical religion, which is throughout a 
sorry substitute indeed ,for the light 
that is from Heaven. Above all, it 
flings, as indeed we have intimated, 
an air of absurdity over the orthodox 
Church- of- Englandism—for once 
quote a not inexpressive barbarism of 
Bentham—which every now and then 
breaks out, either in passing compli« 
ment—amounting to but a bow—or 
in eloquent laudation, during which 
the poet appears to be prostrate on his 
knees. He speaks nobly of cathedrals 
and minsters, and so forth, reverent- 
ly adorning all the land ; but in none 
—no, not one of the houses of the 
humble, the hovels of the poor into 
which he takes us, is the religion 
preached in those cathedrals and min- 
sters, and chanted in prayer to the peal- 
ing organ—represented as the power 
that in peace supports the roof-tree, 
lightens the hearth, and is the guard 
ian, the tutelary spirit of the lowly 
dwelling. Can this be right? Impossie 
ble. And when we find religion thus ° 
excluded from Poetry, otherwise as 
good as ever was produced by human 
genius, what are we to think of the 
Poet, and of the world of thought 
and feeling, fancy{and imagination, 
in which he breathes, nor fears to de« 
clare to all men, that he believes hime 
self to be the very High Priest—at 
least one of the order of the High 
Priests of nature ? 

It is true, that in his Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets, Mr Wordsworth has said 
many fine and noble things pertaining 
to religion—for when did he ever write 
on any great subject—and the History 
of the English Church is assuredly 
so—without saying many fine and no- 
ble things—and proving himself to be 
a “ prevailing poet.” But that Series 
of Sonnets is rather philosophical than 
religious ; rarely are the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity breathed fully 
forth, although sometimes beautifully 
touched upon; we feel, in perusing 
them, as if merely reading history by 
a purer and more sacred light than 
usually falls on her pages ; it isindeed 
a history of Sanctities, written by one 
who can feel all Sanctities—but still 
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there is not much iu it witich might 
not, without insincerity and hypocrisy, 
lave been uttered, in solemn moods, 
by a poet who was not a Christian. 
We are not finding fault—positively 
—with the Ecclesiastical Sonnets— 
many of which, in grace, delicacy, pu- 
rity, and tenderness, never were sur- 
—and some of which are so dig- 
nified and so majestic, that they may 
be said to be sublime. They are what 
Wordsworth intended them to be— 
and we are satisfied ; but they are not, 
although all appertaining to divine 
things, thoroughly.embued with the 
spirit of the Christian faith—and there- 
fore do not seem to us to have any 
claim to exception from the charge of 
a want of a truly religious feeling in 
the poetry of this illustrious man. 
Neither, we think, can the devoted 
admirers and lovers of the Lyrical 
Ballads help wondering, either at the 
total absence of all feelings and thoughts 
in any way connected with Religious 
Establishments in them, or at the pre« 
valence of such feelings in the Eccles 
siastical Sonnets. On turning from 
the one to the other, we do not see one 
Wordsworth in two differentand oppo- 
site lights—but we, for our own parts, 
cannot help seeing two Wordsworths. 
Now, however defective of old, and in 
itself insufficient to satisfy all the de- 
mands of the soul, was the religion of 
the woods of Wordsworth Primus, even 
now we cannot but prefer it to the re- 
ligion of the cathedral of Wordsworth 
‘Secundus. The altar before which the 
one did most devoutly bow or kneel, 
was of the grassy turf—and never had 
the great goddess Nature a sincerer, a 
nobler worshipper. The altar which 
the other——but we feel that we have 
no right to pursue the parallel, al- 
we have aright to suggest it— 
for the poetry of Wordsworth is a pos- 
session belonging to all men—and 
they are not worthy to study it, who 
are not also privileged to speak of it 
before the world with that freedom of 
thought which all its strains inspire, 
and which can never be exerted by us 
towards him or his inspirations, with- 
out due and becoming reverence. 
Now, Mr Montgomery has lament- 
ed over the absence of the Christian 
religion, from the poetry of Gray, and 
Collins, and Goldsmith—and we have 
sympathized with his expression of 
regret. But—if we except the Elegy 
—Christianity did not lie so directly 
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nor constantly—in the way of those 


poets, as in Mr Wordsworth’s. ‘They 
chose, in general—Gray and Collins 
certainly did—subjects in which reli- 
gion ought not to have been introdu- 
ced ; but Mr Wordsworth has all his 
life long chosen subjects from which 
it ought not to have been omitted— 
and therefore Mr Montgomery might, 
we think, rather have read a useful 
lesson to the living, than a useless la« 
mentation over the dead. 

We find we are still at some distance 
from the most interesting volume. of 
which it was our purpose to give some 
specimens— The Christian Year”— 
yet we must request the indulgence— 
the attention of our readers, while we 
pursue the subject a little farther, in 
company with the excellent Montgo= 
mery—himself one of the best of men, 
and one of our most delightful living 
poets—for the epithet ‘* delightful” 
does indeed rightfully belong to the 
author of the Pelican Island. 


** Songs and hymns, in honour of their 
Gods, are found among all people who 
haye either religion or verse. There is 
scarcely any pagan poetry, ancient or 
modern, in which allusions to the nation. 
al mythology are not so frequent as to 
coristitute the most copious materials, as 
well as the most brilliant embellishments. 
The poete of Persia and Arabia, in like 
manner, have adorned their gorgeous 
strains with the fables and morals of the 
Koran. The relics of Jewish song which 
we possess, with few exceptions, are con- 
secrated immediately to the glory of God, 
by whom, indeed, they were inspired. 
The first. Christians were wont to edify 
themselves in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs; and though we have no 
specimens of these left, except the occa- 
sional doxologies ascribed to the redeem- 
ed in the Book of Revelation, it cannot 
be doubted that they used not only the 
psalms of the Old Testament, literally, 
or accommodated to the circumstances of 
a new and rising Church, but that they had 
original lays of their own, in which they 
celebrated the praises of Christ, as the 
Saviour of the world. In the middle 
ages, the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches statedly adopted singing as an 
essential part of public worship; but 
this, like the reading of the Scriptures, 
was too frequently in an unknown tongue, 
by an affectation of wisdom, to excite the 
veneration of ignorance, when the learn- 
ed, in their craftiness, taught that * Ig- 
norance is the mother of devotion ;’ and 
Ignorance was very willing to believe it. 
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At the era of the Reformation, psalms 
and, hymns, in the vernacular tongue, 
were revived in Germany, England, and 
elsewhere, among the other means of 
grace, of which Christendom had been 
for centuries defrauded.’” 


Mr Montgomery, however, says 
truly, that, without disparagement to 
the living or the dead, and to borrow 
an idea of an Italian poet—Angelo 
da Costanzo, in reference to the lyre 
of Virgil—it may be said that the harp 
of David yet hangs upon the willow, 
disdaining the touch of any hand less 
skilful than hisown. For though our 
elder poets, down even to the Revolu- 
tion, often chose to exercise their vein 
on religious topics,—since that time 
there has been but one who bears a 
great name among them, who has con- 
descended to compose Hymns, in the 
commonly accepted sense of the word. 
Cowper stands alone—for Addison, 
beautiful as are some of his pious com 
positions in verse, is scarcely an ex- 
ception—Cowper stands alone among 
“« the Mighty-Masters” of the Lyre, 
as having contributed a considerable 
number of approved and popular 
hymns, for the purposes of public and 
private devotion. 

“ Hymns, looking at the multitude and 
mass of them, appear to have been writ- 
ten by all kinds of persons, except poets ; 
and why the latter have not delighted in 
this department of their own art, is ob- 
vious. Just in proportion as the religion 
of Carist is understood and taught in pri- 
mitive purity, those who either believe 
Not in its spirituality, or have not proved 
its converting influence, are careful to 
avoid meddling with it; so that, if its sa- 
cred mysteries have been less frequently 
and ostentatiously honoured by the ho- 
mage of our poets within the last hundred 
and fifty years than formerly, they have 
been Jess disgraced and violated by ab- 
surd and impious associations. The of- 
fence of the cross has not ceased ; nay, it 
exists, perhaps, most inveterately, though 
less apparently, in those countries where 
the religion of the state has been refined 
from the gross superstitions of the dark 
ages ; for there the humbling doctrines of 
the Gospel are, as of old, a stumbling- 
block to the self-righteous, and foolish- 
ness to the wise in their own esteem. 
Many of our eminent poets have belong- 
ed to one or the other of these classes ; it 
cannot’ be surprising, then, that they 
either knew not, or contemned, ‘ the 
truth as it is in Jesus,’ ” 


The dogma of Dr Johnson we have 
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demolished—and we ce with Mr 
Montgomery, that had our greatest 


poets: possessed the religious know- . 
Sedge of ourhumblest writers of hymns, 
they might have been the authors of 
similar compositions, not less superior 
to the ordinary run of these, than their 
own best poems are above the incorri« 
gible mediocrity of their contempora- 
ries. But, in this default, we are not 
without abundant proof, that hymns 
may be as splendid in poetry, as they’ 
are fervent in devotion; as in the © 
Christian Psalmist collected by: Mr 
Montgomery, are to be found many 
popular pieces, the untaught work- 
manship of men who had no name in 
literature, but whose piety inspired 
them to write in verse, and sometimes 
with a felicity which the most prac- 
tised masters in song might envy, but 
unless “ the spirit gave them utter- 
ance,” could not compass with their 
utmost art. 

Mr Montgomery gives, in his Es- 
say, a short example of three favour- 
ite poets of the Jast century, who, had 
they consecrated their talents to the 
service of the sanctuary, would have 
been, of all others, the most likely to 
have originated hymns, uniting the 
charms of poetry with the beauties of 
holiness. Take first the following lines 
of Gray. 


** See the wretch, that long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair bis vigour lost, 

And breathe and walk again : 

The meanest floweret of the vale, " 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening Paradise,” 


It cannot be questioned, says Mt 
Montgomery, that this is genuine poet- 
ry, and that the beautiful, but not obvi« 
ous image in the last couplet, elevates 
it far above all common-place. Yet 
there is nothing in the style, nor the 
cast of sentiment, which might not be 
employed with corresponding effect on 
a sacred theme, and in the texture of 
a hymn. The form of the stanza and 
the line that tells of personal experi- 
ence, in the fact which the writer 
mentions, rentind one, he adds, of the 
vivid feeling and fluent versification 
of Charles Wesley, in some of his’ 
happiest moods; while the conclu- 
ding idea is precisely the same with 
that of Dr Watts, in a hymn which 
would not have discredited Gray him- 
self :— 

10 
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© "The opening Heavens around ine shine, 
Wah boone of sacred bliss, © 

When Jesus shews his merey mine, 

And whispers, ‘ I am his !’” 

Turn next to Collins, who, Mr Jef- 
frey has lately told the world, “ is 
poor in matter and in thought,” but 
who, in the judgment of Mr Camp- 
bell, is one of the most perfect of our 

3 and what hymns might he not 
ve breathed forth from his exqui- 
site genius! The following stanzas 
are justly characterised by Mr Mont- 
gomery, as ‘‘ almost unrivalled in the 
combination of poetry with painting, 
pathos with fancy, grandeur with sim- 
plicity, and romance with reality :” 


“ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes biest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


“ By fairy-hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


In the lucid interval of the mad- 
ness to which a wounded spirit had 
reduced him, Collins was found by a 
visitor with the Bible in his hand. 
** You see,” said he, “ I have only 
oné book left, but it is the best!” 
** Had he,” says the amiable poet 
from whom we have been quoting, 
. “had he had that one book earlier, 
and learned to derive from it those 
comforts which it was sent from 
Heaven to convey to the afflicted, 
could not he have sang ‘ the death of 
the righteous,’ in numbers as sweet, 
as tender, and sublime as those on 
* the death of the brave?’ Christian 
views and sublime language might 
have been quite as harmoniously 
blended with human regrets and bless- 
ed remembrances.” 

Turn now to Goldsmith, a writer 
of a very different character from ei- 
ther Gray or Collins. Here are two 
stanzas of an English lyric :— 


“ The wretch, condemn’d with life to part, 
Still, still on hope relies ; 

And every pang that rends his heart, 
Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way ; 

And stil], as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.” 
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Is this ge ? asks Mr Montgomery ; 
every reader feels it is. Yet,“ if 
the same ideas were to be given fn 
— they could not well be more 

umbly arrayed. Nothing can be 
more simple, nothing more exquisite ; 
and hymns, in the same pure and na- 
tural manner, might be adapted to 
every subject in alliance with religion. 
But by whom? Not by one who had 
only the delicate ear, the choice ex- 
pression, the melodious measures, and 
the fine conceptions of Goldsmith; 
but by him who, to all these, should 
add the piety of Watts, the ardour of 
Wesley, and the tenderness of Dod- 
dridge. Had Goldsmith possessed 
these latter qualifications, (and they 
were all within his reach,) would he 
not have left hymns as captivating in 
their degree, as any of those few, but 
inestimable productions, which have 
rendered him the most delightful of 
our poets, to the greatest number of 
readers,” 

From Gray, and Collins, and Gold+ 
smith, turn to a greater than them 
all together—Cowper. Here is a lyric 
of his—three stanzas of a hymn :— 


“ The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 

And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those that follow Thee. 


“* There, if thy Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God! 


** There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays ; 

Nor asks a witness to her song, 
Nor sighs for human praise.” 


This, too, is felt to be poetry—no- 
thing can be more affectingly beau- 
tiful :— 

“ Yet will a profane world never be 
* smit with the love of Sacred Song.” The 
language of devotion, whether in prose 
or rhyme, cannot be relished, because it 
is not understood, by ary but those whe 
have experienced the power of the Gos- 
pel, as bringing salvation to them that 
believe; for the same reason that the 
Bible itself is neither acceptable nor in- 
telligible to those who are not taught by 
the Spirit of God. To such, though ‘I 
speak with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels’ about divine things, ‘ I am as sound- 
ing brass, Or a tinkling cymbal.” To 
those, on the other hand, who have 
* tasted the good word of God, and felt 
the powers of the world to come,” it will 
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be.easy to comprehend, that poetry and 
piety may be as surely united on earth, 
as they are in heaven before the throne, 
in the songs of angels, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect. 

“ A hymn ought to be as regular in 
its structure as any other poem ; it should 
have a distinct subject, and that subject 
should be simple, not complicated, so 
that whatever skill or labour might be 
required in the author to develope his 
plan, there should be little or none re- 
quired on the part of the reader to un- 
derstand it. Consequently, a hymn must 
have a beginning, middle, and end. There 
should be a manifest gradation in the 
thoughts, and their mutual dependence 
should be so perceptible, that they could 
not be transposed without injuring the 
unity of the piece; every line carrying 
forward the connexion, and every verse 
adding a well-proportioned limb to a sym- 
metrical body.. The reader should know 
when the strain is complete, and be sa- 
tisfied, as at the close of an air in music; 
while defects and superfluities should be 
felt by him as annoyances, in whatever 
part they might occur. The practice of 
many good men, in framing hymns, has 
been quite the contrary. They have begun 
apparently with the only idea in their 
mind at the time; another, with little 
relationship to the former, has been for- 
ced upon them by a refractory rhyme; a 
third became necessary to eke out a verse, 
a fourth to begin one; and so on, till, 
having compiled a sufficient number of 
stanzas of so many lines, and lines of so 
many syllables, the operation has been 
suspended ; whereas it might, with equal 
consistency, have been continued to any 
imaginable length, and the tenth or ten 
thousandth link might have been struck 
out, or changed places with any other, 
without the slightest infraction of the 
chain ; the whole being a series of inde- 
pendent verses, collocated as they came, 
and the burden a cento of phrases, figures, 
and ideas, the common property of every 
writer who had none of his own, and 
therefore found in the works of each, un- 
improved, if not unimpaired, from genera- 
tion to generation.—Such rhapsodies may 
be sung from time to time, and keep alive 
devotion already kindled; but they leave 
no trace in the memory, make no impres- 
sion on the heart, and fall through the 
mind as sounds glide through the ear, 
—pleasant, it may be, in their passage, 
but never returning to haunt the imagi- 
nation in retirement, or, in the multitude 
of the thoughts, to refresh the soul. Of 
how contrary a character, how transcend- 
ently superior in value as well as in in- 
fluence, are those hymns, which, once 
VoL. XXIV. 
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heard, are remembered without effort 
remembered involuntarily, yet re 

ed with renewed and increasing deligh 
at every revival! It may be. safely. 
firmed, that the permanent favourites in 
every collection are those, which, in the 
requisites before-mentioned, or for some 
other pecular excellence, are distinguish- 
ed above the rest. This is so remarkably 
the case with the compositions of Watts, ~ 
Wesley, and Newton, the most prolific 
writers of this class, that no farther il- 
lustration is needful than a recurrence to 
their pages, when it will be found, that 
the most neglected are generally inferior 
in literary merit to the most hackneyed 
ones, which are in every body’s mouth, 
and every body’s heart. 

“ It may be added, that authors, who 
devote their talents to the glory of God, 
and the salvation of men, ought surely 
to take as much pains to polish and per- 
fect their offerings of this kind, as secular 
and profane poets bestow upon their 
works, - Of these, the subjects are too 
often of the baser sort, and the workman- 
ship as frequently excels the materials; 
while, on the other hand, the inestimable 
materials of hymns,—the truths of the 
everlasting Gospel, the very thoughts of 
God, the very sayings of Christ, the. very 
inspirations of the Holy Ghost, are dis- 
honoured by the meanness of the work- 
manship employed upon them; wood, 
hay, straw, and stubble, being built upon 
foundations which ought only to support 
gold, silver, and precious stones; work 
that will bear the fire, and be purified 
it. The faults in ordinary hymns are vul- 
gar phrase, low words, hard words, tech- 
nical terms, inverted construction, broken 
syntax, barbarousabbreviations, that make 
our beautiful English horrid even to the 
eye, bad rhymes or no rhymes where 
rhymes are expected, but above all, num- 
bers without cadence. A line is no more 
metre because it contains a certain con- 
catenation of syllables, than so many 
crotchets and quavers, picked at random, 
would constitute a bar of music. The 
syllables in every division ought to ‘ rip- 
ple like a rivulet,’ one producing another 
as its natural effect, while the rhythm of 
each line, falling into the general stream 
at its proper place, should cause the verse 
to flow in progressive melody, deepening 
and expanding like a river to the close; 
or, to change the figure, each stanza 
should be a poetical tune, played down 
to the last note. Such subservience of 
every part to the harmony of the whole 
is required in all other legitimate poetry, 
and why it should not be observed in that 
which is worthiest of all possible pre- 
eminence, it would be difficult to say; 
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why it is so rarely found in hymns, may 
‘be accounted for from the circumstance 
‘already stated, that few accomplished 
poets have enriched their mother tongue 
‘with strains of this description.”” 

After this able exposition of the 
a pred to speak, on which hymns 
‘should be composed, Mr Montgomery 
proceeds to characterise, which he does 
‘with much discernment, some of the 
best of our hymn-writers. He speaks 
with fervour of the rate | plain- 
ness ofspeech, manly vigourof thought, 
and consecration of heart, in the Morn- 
ing, Evening, and Midnight of Bishop 
_Kenn—saying, “had he endowed three 
hospitals, he might have been less a 
benefactor to posterity.” Passing by 
Mrs Rowe and the mystical rhymers of 
her age, he comes to the greatest name 
among hymn-writers—Dr Isaac Watts. 
This assertion may startle many read- 
ers, but the enthusiastic Montgomery 
‘does not fear to give him that praise ; 

-and why should he, “ since it has plea- 
sed God to confer upon him, though 
one of the Jeast of the poets of his 
‘country, more glory than upon the 
greatest either of that or any other, 
by making his ‘ Divine Songs’ a more 
‘abundant and universal blessing than 
‘the verses of any uninspired man that 
ever lived ?” 

“In his ‘Psalms and Hymns,’ (for they 
must be classed together,) he has em- 
braced a compass and variety of subjects, 
which include and illustrate every truth 
of revelation, throw light upon evéry 
secret movement of the human heart, 
whether of sin, nature, or grace, and 
describe every kind of trial, temptation, 
conflict, doubt, fear, and grief; as well 
as the faith, hope, charity, the love, joy, 
peace, labour, and patience of the Christ- 
ian, in all stages of his course on earth ; 
together with the terrors of the Lord, 
the glories of the Redeemer, and the 

‘comforts of the Holy Spirit, to urge, al- 
lure, and strengthen him by the way. 
There is in the pages of this evangelist, 
a word in season for every one who needs 
it, in whatever circumstances he may re- 
quire counsel, consolation, reproof, or 
instruction. We say this, without re- 
serve, of the materials of his hymns : had 
their execution always been correspond- 
ent with the preciousness of these, we 
should have had a ‘Christian Psalmist’ in 
England, next (and that only in date, not 
in dignity) to the ‘ Sweet Singer of Israel.’ 
Nor is this so bold a word as it may 
seem. Dr Watts’ hymns are full of ‘the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God ;’ his 
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themes, therefore, are much more illas- 
trious than those of the son of Jesse, 
who only knew ‘the power and glory’ of 
Jehovah as he had ‘seen them’ in thé 
sanctuary,’ which was but the shadow of 
the New Testament church,—as the face 
of Moses, holding communion with God, 
was brighter than the veil which he cast 
over it when conversing with his country 
men. 

“Dr Watts may almost be called the 
inventor of hymns in our language; for 
he so far departed from all precedent, 
that few of his compositionsresemble those 
of his forerunners,—while he so far es- 
tablished a precedent to all his succes- 
sors, that none have departed from it, 
otherwise than according to the peculiar 
turn of mind in the writer, and the style 
of expressing Christian truths employed 
by the denomination to which he belong- 
‘ed. Dr Watts himself, though a con- 
scientious dissenter, is so entirely catholic 
in his hymns, that it cannot be discover- 
ed from any of these, (so far as we re- 
collect,) that he belonged to any par- 
ticular sect; hence, happily for his fame, 
or rather, it ought to be said, happily 
for the Church of Christ, portions of his 
psalms and hymns have been adopted in 
most places of worship where congrega- 
tional singing prevails. Every Sabbath, 
in every region of the earth where his 
native tongue is spoken, thousands and 
tens of thousands of voices are sending 
the sacrifices of prayer and’ praise to 
God, in the strains which he prepared 
for them a century ago; yea, évery day, 
‘he being dead yet speaketh,” by the lips 
of posterity, in these sacred lays, some 
of which may not cease to be sung by 
the ransomed on their journey to Zion, 
‘so long as the language of Britain en- 
dures—a language now spreading through 
all lands whither commerce, civilization, 
or the Gospel, are carried by merchants, 
colonists, and missionaries.” 


That a poet of Mr Montgomery’s 
power and skill should be blind to the 
numerous faults and defects of Dr 
Watts’ hymns, is not to be supposed, 
and accordingly he speaks freely of 
them all, and as truly, but not more 
so, than he has in the above eloquent 
passage spoken of their merits. 

Next to Dr Watts, as a hymn-wri- 
ter, stands, in Mr Montgomery’s judg- 
ment, the reverend Charles Wesley. 
Many of his hymns we committed to 
memory in very early life, having found 
them in the cottage of a poor family 
which we visited so often when a 
schoolboy, that we were as one of the 
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humblehousehokl ; we canrepeat them 
all still, though sincé we ceased to be 
a boy, and that is a long, weary while, 
we never heard one of them breathed 
from human lips, except perhaps in 
some dream of the olden time—some 
tender reverie, peopled by the phan- 
toms of the past—from our own—as 
they murmured almost unconsciously: 
the melancholy music of other years. 
Of these strains Mr Montgomery thus 
speaks— 

“Next to Dr Watts as a hymn-writer, 
undoubtedly stands the Rev. Charles 
Wesley. He was probably the author of 
a greater number of compositions of this 
kind, with less variety of matter or man- 
ner, than any other man of genius that 
can be named. Excepting his ‘ Short 
Hymns on Passages of Scripture,’ which 
of course make the whole tour of Bible 
literature, and are of very unequal merit, 
—Christian experience, from the deeps 
of affliction, through all the gradations of 
doubt, fear, desire, faith, hope, expecta- 
tion, to the transports of perfect love, in 
the very beams of the beatific vision, 
Christian experience furnishes him with 
everlasting and inexhaustible themes ; 
and_it must be confessed, that he has ce- 
lebrated them with an affluence of dic- 
tion, and a splendour of colouring, rarely 
surpassed. At the same time, he has in- 
vested them with a power of truth, and 
endeared them both to the imagination 
and the affections, with a pathos which 
makes feeling conviction, and leaves the 
understanding little to do but to acquiesce 
in the decisions of the heart. As the 
Poet of Methodism, he has sung the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, as they are expound- 
ed among that people, dwelling especially 
on the personal appropriation of the words 
of eternal life to the sinner, or the saint, 
as the test of his actual state before God, 
and admitting nothing less than the full 
assurance of faith as the privilege of be- 
lievers ;— 

‘ Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
Langhs st impossbilities 
‘And cays—! Itt shall be done.’ 


* Faith lends her realizing light, 
The clouds disperse, the shadows fly, 


{And God is seen by mortal eye: 

“« These are glimpses of our author’s 
manner,— broad, indeed, and awful, but 
signally illustrative, like lightning out of 
darkness, revealing for a moment the 
whole hemisphere. Among C. Wesley's 
highest achievements may be recorded, 
* Come, O Thou traveller unknown,’ &c. 
page 95, in which, with consummate art, 
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he has carried on the action of a lyrical 
drama; every turn in the conflict with 
the mysterious Being against whom he 
wrestles all night, being marked with pre- 
cision by the varying language of the 
speaker, accompanied by intense, increa- 
sing interest, till the rapturous moment 
of discovery, when he prevails, and ex- 
claims, ‘I know Thee, Saviour, who Thou 
art,’ &c.—The hymn, page 375, ‘ Come 
on, my partners in distress,’ &c. antici-’ 
pates the strains, and is written almost 
in the spirit, of the Church triumphant. — 
* Thou wretched man of sorrow,’ &c. and 
its companion-piece, ‘ Great Author of 
my being,’ &c. page 289-90, are compo- 
sed with equal strength and fervency of 
feeling,—feeling congenial, yet perfectly 
contrasted, with that in the former in- 
stance ; for here, instead of the society 
of saints and angels, he indulges lonely 
silent anguish, desiring ‘ to live and die 
alone’ with God, as if creature-commu- 
nion had ceased with him for ever.— 
‘Thou God of glorious majesty !’ &c. page. 
169, is a sublime contemplation in an. 
other vein ;—solemn, collected, unimj-as- 
sioned thought, but thought occupied. 
with that which is of everlasting import 
to a dying man, standing on the lapse of 
a moment between ‘ two eternities.’— 
The hymn_on the Day of Judgment, 
‘ Stand the omnipotent decree,’ begins 
with a note, abrupt and awakening like 
the sound of the last trumpet. This is 
altogether one of the most daring and 
victorious flights of our author. Such 
pieces prove, that if Charles Wesley’s 
hymns are less varied than might have 
been desired for general purposes, it was 
from choice, and predilection for certain 
views of the Gospel in its effects upon 
human minds, and not from want of di- 
versity of gifts. It is probable that the 
severer taste of his brother, the Rev.’ 
John Wesley, greatly tempered the ex- 
travagance of Charles, pruned his luxuri- 
ances, and restrained his impetuosity, in 
those hymns of his, which form a large 
proportion of the Methodists’ collection ;, 
the few which are understood to be John’s 
in that book, being of a more intelJectual 
character than what are known to be 
Charles’s, while the latter are wonderful- 
ly improved by abridgementand compres- 
sion, in comparison with the originals, as 
they were first given to the public. © 

On the Four Hymns of Addison, 
(or, as Mr Montgomery says, attri- 
buted to him—but why attributed? 
is there any doubt of their being his?) 
too little praise is bestowed—for they , 
are beautiful throughout, and in many 
places sublime. For the time being, 
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the inspiration of the subject made 
him _a poet,.who, in common hours, 
was no poet at all—though in his own 
oe go prose, he excelled all man- 

ind. True, as Mr Montgomery says, 

it is to be etted that the God of 
‘Grace as well as the God of Provi- 
dence, is not more distinctly re 
cognised in them. But he should not 
have been contented with merely call- 
ing them “ pleasing ;” and for our 
though it is perhaps rather too 
much to expect—we hope he will re- 
consider that lukewarm epithet, and 
apply another to compositions that, in 
many moods of many men, do assu- 
redly thrill the heart and elevate the 
spirit, 

In the opinion of our amiable poet 
and critic—and in ours—all that can 
be imagined deficient in Addison’s 
Hymns, will be found to constitute 
the glory of Doddridge’s. ‘“ They 
shine in the beauty of holiness ;” these 
offsprings of his mind are arrayed “ in 
fine linen ;” and “like the saints, they 
are lovely and ‘acceptable, not for 
their human merit, (for in poetry 
they are frequently deficient, ) but for 
that fervent, unaffected love to God, 
his service and his people, which dis- 
tinguishes themall.” The following 
four lines,” our essayist adds, “ present 
the touchstone of Christian profession * 
experience, and practice ;’ and we 
have heard them sung—sometimes— 
often—not without tears :— 

“ Hast thou a lamb in all thy flock, 

I would disdain to feed ? 
Hast thou a foe before whose face, 
I fear thy name to plead ?” 

The Hymns of the revered Augustus 
Toplady form a striking contrast with 
the mild and humane tone of Dod- 
dridge’s. There is, we are told, and be 
lieve, a peculiarly ethereal spiritin some 
of them, in which, whether mourning 
or rejoicing, praying or praising, the 
wile shoes Ubsorbed in’ the full tri- 
umph of Faith ; “‘ and whether in the 
body or out of the body, caught up 
into the third heaven,” and behold- 
ing unutterable things. .He evidently 
kindled his poetic torch at that of his 
contemporary, Charles Wesley ; and 

inferior in breadth and vo- 
lume of flame, yet the light which it 

Sheds is not less vivid and sparkling, 

while it may be said to be more deli- 

cate to the eye, and refreshing to the 
spirits, than that prodigality of radi- 
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ance cast alike on every thing. it 
touched. , ' ; 

The last hymn-writer whom Mr 
Montgomery mentions by name, is the 
Rev. B. Beddome, a baptist minister. 
His compositions, it is remarked, are 
calculated to be far more useful than 
attractive ; though, on closer acquaint- 
ance, they become very agreeable as 
well as impressive, for the most part 
being brief and pithy. A single idea, 
always important, often striking, and 
sometimes ingeniously brought out, 
not with a mere point at the end, but 
with the terseness and simplicity of a 
Greek Epigram, constitutes the basis 
of each piece. Many of these were 
cmnnlt as explanatory applications 
of the texts, or main topics of his ser« 
mons ;’and they might supply frequent 
hints both to ministers and people, 
who were disposed to turn them to pro= 
fitinthesamemanner. His name, con- 
tinues Mr Montgomery, would deserve 
to be held in everlasting remembrance, 
if he had left no other memorial of the 
excellent spirit which was in him, than 
the following few humble verses. 


Exhortation against Sectarian spirit. 


** Let party names no more 

The Christian world o’erspread ; 
Gentile and Jew, and bond and free, 

Are one in Christ their Head. 


“ Among the saints on earth, 

Let mutual love be found ; 
Heirs of the same inheritance, 

With mutual blessings crown’d, 


*“ Let envy and ill-will 
Be banish’d far away ; 

And all in Christian bonds unite, 
Who the same Lord obey. 


“ Thus will the church below 
Resemble that above ; 

Where no discordant sounds are heard, 
But all is peace and love,” 


Amongst anonymous hymns, Mr 
Montgomery particularly directs our 
attention to one which he calls “‘ a no« 
ble ode,” by an unlettered man, as one 
that of itself amply refutes the slander 
(by whom, pray, uttered ?) that hymns 
are necessarily the least intellectual or 
poetical species of literature. There is 
not, he avers, in our language, ‘a lyric 
of more majestic style—more elevated 
thought or more glorious imagery ; its 
structure, indeed, is unattractive, and 
on account of the short lines, occa- 
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‘view; 


contemplating it.” 


The God of Abraham. 


1 ‘ The God of Abraham praise, 
Who reigns enthroned above ; 
Ancient of everlasting days, 
And God of love ; 
Jehovah, Great I Am! 
By earth and heaven confess'd ; 
I bow and bless the sacred name, 
For ever bless’d. 


2 “ The God of Abraham praise, 
At whose supreme command 


From earth I rise and seek—the joys 


At his right hand: 
T all on earth forsake, 
Its wisdom, fame, and power, 
And Him my only portion make, 
My shield and tower. 


3 “ The God of Abraham praise, 
Whose all-sufficient grace, 
Shall guide me all my happy days, 
In all his ways: 
He calls a worm his friend! 
He calls himself my God ! 
And He shall save me to the end, 
Through Jesus’ blood. 


4 “ He by Himself hath sworn; 
I on his oath depend ; 
I shall on eagle’s wings up-borne 
To heaven ascend : 
I shall behold his face, 
I shall his power adore, 
And sing the wonders of his grace 
For evermore. 


PART SECOND. 


5 “ Though nature’s strength decay, 
And earth and hell withstand, 
To Canaan’s bounds I urge my way, 
At his command : 
The watery deep I pass, 
With Jesus in my view; 
And through the howling wilderness, 
My way pursue. 


6 “ The goodly land I see, 
With peace and plenty bless’d; 
A land of sacred liberty, 
And endless rest ; 
There milk and honey flow, 
_ And oil and wine abound ; 
And trees of life for ever grow, 
With mercy crown'd. - 


‘ sionally ‘wheouth'; bat like a stately 
ile of “architeeture, severe and simple 
fra » it strikes less on the first 
an after deliberate examina- 
tion,  < its proportions become 
more graceful, its dimensions expand, 
and the mind itself grows greater in © 
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7 “'Thete dwells ‘the Lord otir King, 
The Lord our 
Triumphant o’er the world and oo, 
The Prince of Peace : 
On Sion’s sacred height 
His kingdom still maintains; 
And glorious, with his-saints in light, 
For ever reigns, 


8 “ He keeps his own secure, _. 
He guards them by his side, 
Arrays in garments white and pure, 
His spotless bride ; 
With streams of sacred bliss, 
With groves of living joys, 
With all the fruits of paradise, 
He still supplies. 


9 “ Before the Three in One, 
They all exulting stand ; 
And tell the wonders he hath done, 
Through all their land. 
The listening spheres attend, 
And swell the growing fame, 
And sing, in songs which never end, 
The wondrous Name. 


PART THIRD. 


10 “ The God who reigns on high, 
The great archangels sing, 
And ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,’ cry, 
‘ Almighty King! 
Who was, and is the same, 
And evermore shall be ; 
Jehovah—Father—Great I Am! 
We worship Thee.’ 


11 “ Before tlie Saviour’s face 
The ransom’d nations bow ; 
O’erwhelm’d at his Almighty grace, 
For ever new: 
He shews his prints of love, 
They kindle to a flame, 
And sound through all the world iow, 
The slaughter’d Lamb. 


12 “ The whole triumphant host 
Give thanks to God on high ; 
Hail, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
They ever cry; 
Hail, Abraham’s God and mine 
I join the heavenly lays; 
All might and majesty are thine, 
And endless praise.” 


We have been borrowing, it will 
be seen, largely from Mr Mo 
mery. But as we meet with him 
seldom—and as the two little works 
which have chiefly suggested our are 
ticle, and from which some of its pages 
have been framed, may not have fallen 
—may never fall—in the way of many 
thousands of ow readers—we con- 








ceivé that’ we have beech dotng some 
service to the cause of piety—and 
y—by thus attempting to widen 
the sphere of their circulation. They 
seem to be fast going through editions 
—the Christian Psalmist having reach- 
ed a fifth—nor is there any person of 
any persuasion—if he be a Christian 
—who will not be the better of having 
such volumes often in his hands. 

Mr Montgomery’s critical remarks, 
it will have been seen, are often emi- 
nently beautiful, and very profound. 
His common-places are p Be those 
of a poet, whose genius is ever felt to 
be in subservience to his piety. The 
simplest of his sentences has often 
the deepest meaning ; and though he 
sometimes loves to diffuse himself over 
a subject that is dear to him, he often 
says much in few words. There may to 
some—nay to many minds, be somes 
thing startling in his sentiments—ex- 
pressed as they often are, with no de 
ference to the authority of old opi- 
nions, or of new, come from what 
quarter they will ; but there is never 
any thing—judging by our own feel- 
ings on certain occasions when we 
could not entirely sympathize with 
them—never any thing repulsive ; and 
if there be any differences in his creed 
from ours—so fervent and sincere is 
every word and every look of the man, 
(we speak of him, trom his writings, 
as if he were a personal friend— 
though we have never seen his thought- 
ful face but in a picture,) that we 
trust these differences are neither ma- 
ny nor great—for we should suspect 
our own Christianity, were it not, 
in essentials, the Christianity which, 
in much noble verse, and much plea- 
sant prose, has, for twenty years past 
and more too, been issuing from the 
pure spirit of the Bard of Sheffield. 

There is a fine humanity in all hiscri- 
ticism.. Thus, in alluding to the rough 
style and harsh metre of some ancient 
poems—or verses rather, in the Chris- 
tian Psalmist—to their forbidding as- 
pect—he says that every piece has 
some peculiar merit and interest of its 
own—and he asks, who would think 
his time misemployed in conning over 
eleven dull lines by Anne Collins, for 
the sake of meeting, in the twelfth, 
an‘original and brilliant emanation of 
fancy? Anne Collins, in one of her 


Divine Songs and Meditations (1653), 
in telling us that happiness is not to 


be foun 


in the creation, concludes 
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her little lay by beautifully saying of 
pomp and splendour— ae 


*© Yet could they no more sound content. 
ment bring, 

Than star-light can make grass or flowers 
spring !” 


And can, he asks, the very humble 
stanzas of poor Anne Askew, made and 
sung in Newgate, while waiting for 
her crown of martyrdom, be read with 
out emotions more deep and affecting, 
and far more powerful than poetry 
could awaken on a subject of fictiti- 
ous woe? 


“ Not oft I use to wryght 
In prose, nor yet in ryme ; 
Yet wyl I shewe one syght, 
That I sawe in my tyme. 


‘ I sawe a royall throne, 
Where Iustyce shulde have sytte ; 
But in her steade was One 
Of moody cruell wytte. 


“ Absorpt was ryghtwysness, 
As by the ragynge floude ; 
Sathan, in his excess 
Sucte up the guiltlesse bloude. 


“ Then thought I,—TIesus, Lorde, 
When thou shalt judge us all, 
Harde is it to recorde 
On these men what wyll fall. 


“ Yet, Lorde, I Thee desyre, 
For that they doe to me, 
Let them not taste the hyre 
Of their iniquytie.” 


In like manner, can any of the 
‘¢ Prison Poems” in the volume—Sir 
Thomas More’s, Sir Walter Raleigh’s, 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s, Sir Francis 
Wortley’s, George Wither’s, John 
Bunyan’s—can any of them be read 
with ordinary sympathy, such as the 
verses themselves, if written in other 
circumstances, would have excited ? 

“ Surely not; the situation of the un- 
fortunate beings, who thus confessed on 
the rack of personal and mental torture, 
or in the immediate prospect of eternity, 
gives intense and overwhelming interest 
tolines, which have no extraordinary poe- 
tic fervour to recommend them. With 
what strange curiosity do we look even 
on animals driven to the slaughter, which 
we should have disregarded had we seen 
them grazing in the field! Who can 
turn away his eyes from a criminal led 
to execution, yet who can fix them on 
his amazed and bewildered countenance? 
The ‘ common place,’ of the gallows, 
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his last * dying speech and confession,’ 
though consisting of a few hurried, bro- 
ken words, which almost every felon 
repeats, and hardly understands their 
meaning himself while he utters them, 
may produce feelings which all the 
breath of eloquence, from lips not about 
to be shut for ever, would fail to awa- 
ken. But a good man struggling with 
adversity, which even the heathen deem- 
ed a spectacle worthy of the Gods to 
contemplate with admiration, becomes 
an oracle in his agony; and to know how 
he looked, and spoke, and felt, for the 
last time, does literally elevate and pu- 
rify the soul by terror,—terror in which 
just so much compassion is mingled as 
to identify him with ourselves in sensi- 
bility to suffering, while we are identi- 
fied with him in exaltation of mind above 
the infirmity of pain and the fear of 
death. No eccentricity or perversity of 
taste, manifested in literary effusions un- 
der such circumstances, can destroy the 
force of nature, or render her voice un- 
intelligible in them, though speaking a 
strange language, provided it be the lan- 
guage of the times, and not the affected 
style of the individual, assumed to ex- 
press sentiments equally affected.” 


How much of the pleasure which 
we derive from poetry does indeed de-« 
pend upon contingent circumstances, 
which confer on the writer or the sub- 
ject a peculiar, local, personal, or tem- 
porary interest and importance!’ Such 
interest and importance, says Mr Mont- 
gomery, belong to all the subjects of 
this small volume,—for all the writers 
are dead ! 


“ These thoughts, then, of the depart- 
ed, expressed in their own words, and 
brought to our ears in the very sounds 
with which they uttered them, and affect- 
ing our hearts even more than they affect- 
ed their own, by the consideration that 
they are no longer living voices, but 
voices from beyond the tomb, from in- 
visible beings, somewhere in existence, at 
this moment,—these thoughts, thus aw- 
fully associated, will prove noble, strength- 
ening, and instructive exercises of mind, 
for.us to read and to understand ; for the 
application required to comprehend them 
duly, will heighten the enjoyment of the 
poetry when it is thus understood; the 
obscurity and difficulty, not arising from 
the defects of the composition, but from 
the unacquaintedness of the reader with 
the models in vogue, when the author 
wrote. These specimens of ‘ pious verse’ 
will not. be idle amusements for a few 
spare minutes,—yet for the delight of 
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spare minutes they are peculiarly adapt- 


ed. They will not glide over a vacant 
mind, as sing-song verse is wont to.do, 
like’ quicksilver, over a smooth table, in 
glittering, minute, and unconnected glo- 
bules, hastily vanishing away, or when 
detained, not to be moulded into any fixed 
shape. They will rather supply tasks and 
themes for meditation; tasks, such as 
the eagle sets her young when she is 
teaching them to fly; themes, such as 
are vouchsafed to inspire poets, in their 
happiest moods. Nor can the inexpert 
reader be aware till he has tried, how 
much the old language improves upon fa- 
miliarity ; and how the productions of the 
old poets, like dried spices, give out their 
sweetness the more, the more they are 
handled. The fine gold may have be- 
come dim, and the fashion of the plate 
may be antiquated, but the material is fine 
gold still, and the workmanship as pet- 
fect as it came from the tool of the artist ; 
nor is it barbarous, except to eyes that 
cannot see it as it was intended to be 
seen, in connexion with the whole state 
of human society and human intellect at 
the time. Changes have taken place, 
within the last century, in the style of re- 
ligious poetry, which formerly was too 
much assimilated to the character of So- 
lomon’s song,—a portion of Scripture of- 
ten paraphrased, and, it may be added, 
always unhappily. In judging of our 
poets of the middle age, from Elizabeth 
to James the II., we are bound to make 
the same allowances which we do natur- 
ally, in reading the works of our divines 
of the same period, who, with many ex- 
travagances, have left monuments of ge- 
nius and piety in prose, unexcelled by 
later theologians, in powerful argument, 
splendid eloquence, and learned illustra- 
tion. With such a preparation of mind, 
the reader, sitting down to this volume, 
will find every page improve to his taste, 
in proportion as his taste improves, to 
relish what is most rare and exquisite in 
our language,—the union of poetty with 
piety, in the works of men distinguished, 
in their generation, for eminence in the 
one or the other of these, and frequently 
for pre-eminence in both. It is, how- 
ever, greatly to be lamented, that the he- 
terogeneous compositions of the most 
popular of the Authors, even in the pre- 
sent muster-roll, (with few exceptions, ) 
cannot be indiscriminately recommended. 
Few, indeed, of the poets of our Christian 
country, previous to the era of Cowper, 
have left.such manuscripts of their way- 
ward minds, as would be deemed alto- 
gether unexceptionable, even by men of 
the world, who had no particular reve. 
16 





rence for vita! Christianity, In the present 
day. So far, atleast, has the indirect in- 
fluence of our holy religion purified po- 
pular literature, within the last forty 
years; few books, which are not notori- 
ously profligate, now contain such inde- 
licacies as contaminate the pages of some 
of our most celebrate4 ‘aoralists in rhyme, 
of former ages. ‘ The fact is cursorily 
mentioned, lest the inexperienced reader 
should imagine, that every writer, from 
‘whose remains a page or two has been 
adopted here, was a ‘ Christian Poet.’ 
With the personal characters of those 
writers, the Editor had nothing to-do in 
this case. His object was to present to 
the public a volume of miscellanies in 
verse, which, when candidly estimated, 
might be fairly called ‘ Christian Poetry ;” 
for though every piece (much more every 
line) may not be directly devotional, he 
thinks, that there is not one which might 
not have been written by a Christian 
Poet, or which may not, in some degree, 
tend to edify or delight a Christian read- 
er. Ofcourse, the Editor cannot be pre- 
sumed to approve of every sentiment or 
phrase in such a multitude of extracts 
from the works of writers, themselves so 
much at variance on minor points of 
Christian doctrine. What is here given, 
is given, not as the word of God, but as 
the word of man, and consequently no 
more infallible in sentiment than it can 
be expected to be faultless in phrase. 
They who read for profit, will find profit 
in reading ; others, if they be'so inclined, 
may discover errors,and imperféctions 
enough to gratify their-taste,-though: not 
to compensate them for. ths loss of time, 
which had been better spent in seeking 
better things.” bos ats Mere tenes 
The subject which we have -so im- 
perfectly treated in this article begins 
to shew itself in many new lights, as 
we glance over its pages ;'and we shall 
return to it with fervour during some 
silent evenings, when, after the duties 
of the day—such as they are—we have 
some “sacred leisure” to give our dis- 
engaged spirits up to the tender and 
lustrous contemplations, which the 
hymns of pious men—now gone to 
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their reward—tnspire by the hearth of 
home, when the household is hushed. 
Feelings and thoughts, we hope, may 
then arise, which may be not altoge. 
ther an unworthy commentary on those 
breathed forth by the genius that sung 
by the altar of religion. Specimens, 
too, of many of these compositions may 
be thus presented to many minds to 
whom they are at present unknown— 
and this miscellany of ours, which,— 
various as its spirit has been, and will 
be,—has we hope, amidst all its mirth 
and gaiety,—and why should not fancy 
occasionally tinge with her streaks the 
melancholy atmosphere of human life, 
—ever been, with all its errors and de- 
fects, which none but the hopelessly 
base and wicked, or the hopelessly 
dull and stupid, would seek to exag- 
gerate,—the friend—the enthusiastic 
and not unsteady friend of genius, vir- 
tue, and religion. 

One truly delightful volume alluded 
to in these pages, its excellent author 
must not think we have overlooked— 
we mean “ TheChristian Year.” When 
we began to write, it was our inten- 
tion to have confined ourselves almost 
entirely to it; but our illustrations 


took another course, and not one sa- 
cred. composition of Keeble’s now 
graces our disquisition. ‘‘ The Chris- 


tian Year” deserves an article—and 
a long. one too—exclusively devoted 
to itself—for it is full of poetry and 
piety, both as simple and as sincere 
This vo- 
lume is winning its way into many a 


Jibrary—nor will it lie unread on the 


shelves to which the soul, when wea- 


ried or alarmed. with this life, turns 
for consolation to the musings of those 
men of holy spirit, who 


“ Have built their Pindus upon Leba- 
non,” 


and, in still more awful moods, have 


‘feared not to murmur their melodies 


even on Mount Calvary, at the very 
feet of the Cross. 
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